THE POLITICS OF PUBLIC SPACE 
IN REPUBLICAN ROME 


Taking public space as her starting point, Amy Russell offers a fresh 
analysis of the ever-fluid public/private divide in Republican Rome. 
Built on the ‘spatial turn’ in Roman studies and incorporating textual 
and archaeological evidence, this book uncovers a rich variety of 
urban spaces. No space in Rome was solely or fully public. Some 
spaces were public but also political, sacred, or foreign; many appar- 
ently public spaces were saturated by the private, leaving grey areas 
and room for manipulation. 

Women, slaves, and non-citizens were broadly excluded from 
politics: how did they experience and help to shape its spaces? How 
did the building projects of Republican dynasts relate to the commu- 
nal realm? From the Forum to the victory temples of the Campus 
Martius, culminating in Pompey’s great theatre—portico—temple— 
garden—house complex, The Politics of Public Space in Republican 
Rome explores how space was marked, experienced, and defined by 
multiple actors and audiences. 


AMY RUSSELL is Lecturer in Classics and Ancient History at the 
University of Durham. Her research concerns Roman political his- 
tory broadly defined, ranging from detailed analyses of the 
Republican tribunate of the plebs to new interpretations of the 
Augustan Ara Pacis. 
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Preface 


This book’s cover image, an imperial-era wall-painting of the Forum in 
Pompeii, is neither Republican nor from the city of Rome. But it does 
capture a facet of Roman public space absent from the usual brooding ruins 
or tidy plans: these were real, living places. In this book I hope to capture 
some of the variety and vitality of public space in Republican Rome. 

The seeds of this project were planted almost a decade ago, when I was a 
student on the City of Rome MA course at the British School at Rome 
(BSR). There, I had an experience shared with many before me (most 
notably Fergus Millar, whose tenure as Balsdon Fellow at the BSR in 1983 
provoked his ground-breaking work in The Crowd in Rome in the Late 
Republic): 1 realised that the city matters. To understand Roman 
Republican politics, we must understand its spaces. 

This book is intended, among other things, as a contribution to Roman 
political history, to the study of Republican political culture, and to 
feminist history. The public and the political, both in studies of the ancient 
world and in contemporary life, are often too casually equated with each 
other. To break down notions of the public also challenges and can help to 
expand notions of the political. More concretely, politics takes place in 
(public and private) space, and everyone uses space. Considering the spatial 
context of political action is one way to incorporate a larger range of actors 
in our calculations, even if the result is only to be aware that certain people 
are excluded from political space. 

It may seem surprising to some that I apply the word ‘feminist’ to a 
study of the public/private divide which nowhere takes on gender at any 
length. It was an attempt to think through gendered space in the ancient 
world which first brought me to questions of public and private, but I soon 
realised that the two issues must be tackled separately. Contemporary 
theorists of gendered space have developed models resting heavily on 
public and private space: they tend to either observe or react against the 
modern assumption that public space is gendered masculine and private 


ix 
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Preface 


space is gendered feminine. In the ancient world, however, and especially 
(I think) in Republican Rome, there was no basic equivalence between 
public and masculine, or private and feminine — or if there was, it was so 
different from our own that we can scarcely recognise it." 

At times, Romans did imagine that women belonged in the home. The 
traditional praise of wifely virtues on epitaphs is exemplified by the claim 
domum servavit — ‘she kept house’. Gaius Gracchus, quoted by Cicero, 
assumes that he will find his mother at home: 


quo me miser conferam? quo vortam? in Capitoliumne? at fratris sanguine 
redundat. an domum? matremne ut miseram lamentantemque videam et 


abiectam? (ORF* C. Gracchus 61 = Cic. De or. 3.214) 


Where should I take my wretched self? Where should I turn? To the 
Capitoline? But it drips with my brother’s blood. Or to my home? So I 
may see my wretched mother weeping and brought low? 


Gracchus contrasts the house, the domain of his mother, with the political 
spaces of his brother’s tribunate. 

Similar examples could be multiplied, but it is also easy to see from the 
sources that women were not confined to quarters. Nepos (Praef: 6-7) 
points out that in Rome (unlike in Greece) a woman goes out to banquets 
and in celebritate versatur (6) — ‘moves among the crowd’. Nepos means 
upper-class women, but poor women were even more likely to have 
business which took them out in public.* Plenty of literary sources refer 
in passing to women moving around the city. 

So far, all can be easily explained: the modern cities (Victorian London, 
say) which often provide our implicit models for the operation of gendered 
space in ancient Rome permitted a system in which women were concep- 
tually attached to the home and the private sphere even if in practice they 
went everywhere. The problem in understanding interactions between 
gender and the public/private divide in the Roman city is not primarily a 
lack of evidence for women’s movements inside and outside the house, but 
our imperfect understanding of the Roman public/private divide itself.’ 


See Triimper (2012) for a recent summary of the state of the question; the predecessors she cites are 
almost uniformly Greek. Bielman/Frei-Stolba (2003) xii—xiii explore the definitions of ancient public 
and private spheres specifically by tracing the movements of women; the approach they lay out does 
not lack nuance, but in my opinion the basic assumption that women should be mapped onto the 
private sphere cannot stand for Republican Rome. 

Holleran (201) captures evocatively how Rome’s poor, crammed into slum housing, lived their lives 
on the street. 

And equally, of course, our limited understanding of Roman gender. Violence (which I propose as 
one heuristic in this book) is also implicated in a Roman discourse of gender relying on vulnerability 
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Preface xi 


Women were in some hazy way associated with the house and domesticity, 
but that does not mean they were necessarily associated with the private 
sphere. The Roman house was not entirely private — and certainly not 
private in a way a Victorian Londoner might understand.‘ As a first step 
towards understanding this facet of gendered space in Republican Rome, 
we need to learn more about public and private space. 

I began to look more closely at public and private space as a means to 
that end, and I hope my conclusions may still serve that purpose in the 
future, for me and for others. The project which became this book, 
however, focuses on public and private space as an end in itself. Here, I 
aim to answer some small part of the call to action issued in 1999 by 
Andrew Riggsby, suggesting that we need an approach to the public and 
the private in the Roman world which both unifies and divides: unifies, in 
asking how the complex system of ideas which together formed Roman 
concepts of public and private combined to create a coherent whole, and 
divides, in discriminating between different spaces which were charac- 
terised by different mixtures of public and private.’ My book focuses on 
public space, an arena more in need of division than unification: we already 
talk about gradations of the private within the house, but gradations of the 
public beyond the house have received far less attention. As a whole, 
though, I hope to present a unified, if fluid, image of public space in 
Republican Rome. Out of a loosely linked and constantly changing reper- 
toire of ideas, ideals, and fantasies, Romans defined and redefined public 
space. As they did so, they redefined themselves and their society. Res 
publica res populi: the unstable category publicus lay at the heart of the 
community and of the Republic itself. 


to violence and penetrability which is alien to us; Fredrick (2002) outlines an approach to gendered 
space in these terms. 

* Wallace-Hadrill (1996) suggests that gender differences within the house might be expressed in time 
rather than in space. Milnor (2005), esp. 1-16, discusses the complicated relationship between the 
public and the domestic in Roman imperial culture. 

* Riggsby (1999). 
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Map 2. Sketch map of the Forum Romanum, c. 200 BCE. Much remains con- 

jectural. The alignment I have suggested for the tabernae and houses on the north 

long side is based on scanty remains under the tabernae of the later Basilica Aemilia, 
for which see pp. 67 and Fig. 3.4. For the location of the Curia, see p. 63. 
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Map 3. Sketch map of the Forum Romanum, c. 60 BCE. The exact locations of the 
Basilica Porcia and Fornix Fabianus are unknown. For the possible Porticus Aemilia, 
see Steinby (2012) 59-61. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Defining ‘public’ and ‘private’ 


What does it mean to call a space or a building ‘public’ or ‘private’? Books 
on space and architecture in the ancient world often use the word ‘public’ 
as a handy means of organising their material into subheadings: ‘public 
architecture’ versus ‘domestic architecture’, or ‘public’ as one of a larger 
group of categories including ‘domestic’, ‘commercial’, ‘religious’, ‘recrea- 
tional’, and so on.’ These divisions are useful and often harmless, but for 
some purposes they fall short. Is a shop public? It might be privately owned 
and even built into a private house, but it serves a public purpose. 
Textbooks might have separate chapters on ‘temples’ and ‘public architec- 
ture’: does this mean temples are not public? Some space within the Roman 
elite house is regularly considered public, even though one common 
definition of ‘public space’ is simply ‘non-residential space’.* 

Any discussion of the public and the private in the Roman world faces 
problems of definition. The Romans (and non-Romans) who created and 
used the spaces I examine did not consider them either ‘public’ or ‘private’, 
since they did not speak English. There is nothing to stop us looking at the 
Roman world with our own concepts and definitions in mind, but that 
would make for a short book: it is obvious that the English terms do not 
work perfectly when applied to Roman culture.’ The vocabulary is differ- 
ent, and so are the cultural practices lying behind it. An Englishman’s 


" See, e.g. Ward-Perkins (1981) 45; Sear (1982) 31. Anderson (1997) 241-2 and passim has substantial 
discussion of the question; he eventually divides his material into ‘Public Architecture and Shared 
Space’ and ‘Domestic Architecture and Individual Space’. 

* Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 3-37 is the seminal argument. 

> The same is true for any other language; for some thoughts on Offentlichkeit, see esp. Riipke (1995b) 
605-11; Winterling (2009) 58-76. 

* For this reason, I have not devoted much time in this book to modern theories of the public and the 
private: they tend (correctly) to be defiantly situated in their own time and place, dependent on post- 
Enlightenment concepts of the individual or the economics of industrialism. On the implications for 
classical scholarship, see esp. Wagner (1998). 
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home is his castle; an elite Roman’s domus was at least partly public. The 
disconnect is a useful result in itself: it helps us to see how complicated the 
relationship between ancient civilisations and our own can be, and more 
generally how concepts we think of as ‘natural’ and ‘normal’ vary between 
different cultures. To make further headway, however, we need to be 
prepared to abandon some of our own concepts and investigate the con- 
cepts Roman culture used to categorise space. 

There were concepts in Roman culture which closely resemble our own 
‘public’ and ‘private’, and for that reason (and to avoid unwieldy paraphrase) 
I have used the English terms throughout this book. They were not exactly 
the same as our ‘public’ and ‘private’, so we must be alert to unexpected 
nuances in the Roman concepts and places where the English terms become 
misleading. In the end, however, a fundamental similarity emerges. Both 
pairs are often used as if they are natural, exclusive, and exhaustive descrip- 
tions of some objective quality of the world around us. But both in modern 
and ancient culture these seemingly simple concepts conceal a morass of grey 
areas, change over time, and even deliberate manipulation which do not 
merely complicate the picture of the public/private divide but call into 
question its usefulness as an analytic framework, and perhaps even its very 
existence. English vocabulary cannot adequately describe the Roman 
domus, or the Atrium Vestae, or Pompey’s theatre—portico—temple—gar- 
den—house complex on the Campus Martius — but neither could Latin. The 
Roman concepts are hard to pin down not just because they are different 
from our own, but because they were always unstable. Public space, both the 
overall concept and the specific places gathered under that heading, needed 
to be constantly defined and redefined. 


An extreme example: the Atrium Vestae 


A single example can demonstrate how hard it is to label space as either 
public or private. The Forum Romanum was one of Rome’s most public 
places by any reckoning (and Chapters 3 and 4 treat it in detail). But the 
Forum was an open and unbounded space. As a unit, it had little archi- 
tectural definition, and the buildings which traced out the rough shape of 
the square are each hard to categorise. None is harder than the Atrium 
Vestae, the precinct of the goddess Vesta. The Atrium Vestae was a sacred 
shrine, one of the most important locations in Roman religion. As well as 
the famous round temple, it included residential space, in the form of 
living quarters for the Vestals. These priestesses, who themselves stood 
between public and private as well as male and female in the Roman 
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imagination, were not cloistered nuns but prominent participants in 
Roman public life. They had roles to play in politics, performed in highly 
visible rituals, and circulated at the most elevated levels of society. They 
were also under constant public scrutiny in what might for lack of a better 
word be called their private life, since their chastity was vital to Rome’s 
continued prosperity.” 

The place where the Vestals lived and worked stood in the south-eastern 
corner of the Forum Romanum (Map 2). The building which can be seen 
today is imperial, but below it excavators have discovered remains of a 
complex going back to the archaic period.° In the second century BCE, it 
took the form of an open space bounded by a precinct wall. Inside, there 
were two main buildings: the round temple of Vesta itself, and a separate 
structure against the southern side. Though the second building is very 
fragmentary (the internal walls that survive mostly date from the very end 
of the Republic), the overall shape of the second-century phase is clear. A 
set of rooms opened off an inner courtyard: at least in the later period, there 
were six of them, and they have traditionally and reasonably been inter- 
preted as the bedrooms of the six Vestals (Figs. 1.1 and 1.2).” 

A large doorway, placed on the central axis of the precinct, led into the 
complex from the street. It is less easy to reconstruct the entrance to the 
Vestals’ living area. Perhaps there was a doorway (now lost) in the inner 
courtyard wall.8 One team of excavators, however, discovered a narrow 
stairway tucked behind the temple. They suggest that this was the main 
way into the residential area, leaving the internal courtyard entirely separate 
from the precinct proper; in a first-century BCE redevelopment of the area, 
restrictions on access were made concrete when a permanent cubicle suitable 
for a doorkeeper was installed at the top of the stairs (Fig. 1.3).? In any case, 
the space as a whole is divided by the courtyard wall, implying a difference in 
visibility and accessibility between the main precinct and the living quarters. 

Next door to the Atrium Vestae was the Domus Publica, the official 
residence of the Pontifex Maximus."° This building was laid out, as far as 
archaeology can show, as a traditional atrium house." It would have had a 


> On the Vestals themselves, see Plut. Vit. Num. 9-10; Gell. NA 1.12. The modern bibliography on the 
Vestals is vast; most relevant are Beard (1980); Parker (2004). 

a Archaeological evidence: Scott (2009); Arvanitis (2010). 

7 Scott (2009) 28; Arvanitis (2010) 51-3. * So Arvanitis (2010) 50, fig 21. 

> Scott (2009) 38-9. 

"© Suet. Zul. 46; Cass. Dio 54.27.3. Perhaps originally the Rex Sacrorum’s residence: Serv. ad Aen. 8.363; 
Coarelli (1983b) 22-3, 70-2; contra Carandini (2004) 58—6o. 

" Archaeological material: Carettoni (1978-80) 346-55. 
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VESTA AREA SACRA 
28° CENTURY BC 
(LATE 3® - MID 2° CENTURY BC) 


Fig. 1.1 The Atrium Vestae and environs in the late third to mid-second century 
BCE. From top: Regia, the round temple of Vesta, sleeping quarters of the Vestals. 


Scott (2009) 19, fig. D1; drawing by Paul Henderson, reproduced with the 
permission of the artist. 


vestibule and atrium for receiving visitors alongside living spaces for the 
Pontifex Maximus and his household. 

Both the Atrium Vestae and the Domus Publica were sacred spaces, not 
owned by the people who lived there or even by the community, but by the 
gods. But both also contained other kinds of space. The fact that they were 
sacred does not mean that they were not also treated and experienced as 
public or private. Spaces used for functions from sleeping to display are 
found in these buildings, just as they are in privately owned houses. As the 
example of the Vestals’ living quarters shows, even within an entirely sacred 
space marked as a unity by the precinct wall there were still some areas 
which were more ‘public’ in the sense of ‘accessible’, and others which were 
more private and hidden from view. 
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Fig. 1.2 The Atrium Vestae in the late third to mid-second century BCE: 
reconstruction. Scott (2009) 34, fig. D24; drawing by Paul Henderson, reproduced 
with the permission of the artist. 


In the Republican period both the Atrium Vestae and the Domus 
Publica had a roughly north-south orientation, connecting them visually 
and spatially with one wing of the nearby Regia which shared the same 
alignment. All the very earliest buildings in the Forum seem to have faced 
the cardinal points, but over the centuries most were gradually brought 
into alignment with the natural relief of the valley, which runs from north- 
west to south-east. In contrast, the cardinal orientation of the Atrium 
Vestae, Domus Publica, and Regia persisted until well into the imperial 
period. Until Caesar’s time, the precinct wall and the southern wall of the 
Regia defined a street running due east between them, at an awkward angle 
to the Forum beyond (Figs. 1.1 and 1.2)."* To visitors wandering past, the 
shift of alignment between the Forum to the west and the Atrium Vestae 
and its surrounding buildings to the east marked a transition from one type 
of space to another. Passers-by could see the change in alignment easily 
enough, and they also had to move their bodies in a different way, changing 


® For the wall’s realignment (as in Fig. 1.3), probably under Caesar, see Scott (2009) 43. 
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Fig. 1.3 The Atrium Vestae and environs in the first century BCE. Scott (2009) 
36, fig. Er; drawing by Paul Henderson, reproduced with the permission of the artist. 


direction as they walked. The preservation of the area’s ancient orientation 
emphasised the three structures’ unity and distinguished them from the 
space beyond. 

The Atrium Vestae, Regia, and Domus Publica shared a particular 
relationship to Rome’s most ancient cults and to the kings. The area’s 
layout took shape during the city’s earliest monumentalisation, when in 
the seventh century BCE the Regia to the east and a building in the area of 
the Curia to the west provided the Forum area with its first stone struc- 
tures.’ The use of the Regia area for some of Rome’s most important cults 
and the Comitium area for political meetings goes back as far as our sources 
do and probably further, perhaps marking ‘cultic versus ‘political’ zones at 


% Synthetic overviews include Tagliamonte (1995); Gros/Torelli (2007) 102-3. 
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opposite ends of the Forum.'* More obviously, however, the Regia and its 
surrounding structures were strongly associated with the kings. Romans 
thought the Regia was originally Numa’s house, and tradition held that 
other kings had lived nearby. The name implies a regal link, and the word 
rex was even found inscribed on an archaic pottery shard found there. The 
state cults of the Lares and Penates, which presumably originated as the 
king’s own household gods, are also associated with the area.” 

The fledgling Republic, so the narrative runs, did not abolish cults 
linked to the kings. Instead, they divided the king’s powers between 
different authorities. The consuls received his executive power but left 
religious affairs in the hands of the Rex Sacrorum: even his title preserved 
the memory of the cults’ regal origins."* The space originally given over to 
the kings was similarly divided, with Atrium Vestae, Regia, and Domus 
Publica all emerging from what might originally have been a unified palace 
complex.'? Contemporary ideological preoccupations and the temptations 
of narrative have clouded the picture of archaic Rome, but it is not 
necessary to pin down the exact seventh- or sixth-century details; whatever 
the true history of Rome’s regal period, a Roman of the third or second 
century BCE would have been aware of the ancient royal associations of the 
eastern end of the Forum. In the middle and late Republic, the Atrium 
Vesta, Regia, and Domus Publica were architecturally separate buildings, 
but their unique and different orientation still marked them as a unit, and 
as a unit they were inescapably connected with royalty. 

The Atrium Vestae stood in a prominent location next to the Forum 
Romanum itself. The rituals performed there were public, part of the 
functions of the Roman state. The Vestals themselves were separated from 
family ties so that they could better perform their role on behalf of the 
community as a whole. All this meant that this space had a strong connec- 
tion to the entire Roman People, and it would be hard to deny that it was 
experienced as public in these terms. On the other hand, the residential 
architecture and restricted access meant that in terms of spatial experience 
some parts of the Atrium Vestae had more in common with a private house. 

The regal associations of the Atrium Vestae go a long way towards 
explaining its ambiguous status. A king is a permanent public figure, 


‘+ The two were never fully separated, of course: the Comitium had plenty of cultic importance in its 
own right. 

*’ Numa and the Regia: e.g. Ov. Fast. 6.264; Plut. Vit. Num. 14.1; Serv. ad Aen. 8.363. Other kings: 
Solin. 1.21-6, who follows and expands Varro ap. Non. 852 Lindsay. Vesta and the Penates: e.g. Tac. 
Ann. 15.41. 

© See, e.g. Livy 2.2.1; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.1.4. '7 So Coarelli (1983b) 56-79. 
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meaning that his private property crosses into the public domain; more- 
over, all public space in a monarchy shares characteristics of the private, 
since eventually authority and ownership revert to him. The king’s perso- 
nal or household cults also stood between public and private, and even after 
they were taken over by a new form of government they could not be 
squeezed into one category or the other. The state cults of the Lares and 
Penates and the sacred hearth of Vesta were all reflections of household 
religious practice on a larger scale. They provided a constant reminder, 
physically located at the centre of Roman public life, of the importance of 
the private and domestic. They broke down barriers between individual 
private spaces by emphasising what each Roman house had in common, 
while at the same time they also acted as a single centre for a metaphorical 
macrocosmic household encompassing all Romans. None of these func- 
tions could take place either in public or in private space: they required 
space which fell into neither category. 

The Atrium Vestae is an extreme example of a space which cannot easily 
be labelled as either public or private. In the chapters which follow, it will 
emerge that hardly any space in Rome fitted comfortably into either 
category. Other spaces too gestured towards and partook of many different 
kinds of space, often implying substantial overlap, grey areas, and room for 
manoeuvre between them. The Atrium Vestae was a unique space in any 
number of ways, but the fact that it straddled the public/private divide was 
not one of them. 


‘Public and ‘private’ as contested concepts 


The goal of finding Roman concepts even roughly analogous to English 
‘public’ and ‘private’ is an ambitious one, and risks circularity. But there is 
evidence that such concepts did exist and were applied to space. Support 
for the existence of a strict public/private divide in Roman categorisations 
of architecture and space comes, for example, in the moralising of authors 
such as Cicero, Sallust, and Pliny who attack the use of luxurious materials, 
plundered art, and the like in private houses, while condoning it in public 
space.” Cicero speaks most clearly: odit populus Romanus privatam luxur- 
iam, publicam magnificentiam diligit (Mur. 76) — “The people of Rome hate 
private luxury, but they love public magnificence.’ The moral value of 


” E.g. Cic. Verr. 2.1.57, Flacc. 28, Mur. 76; Sall. Cat. 9.2; Plin. H.N. 36.5-6 (but see the next page); for 
further exploration of the trope, La Penna (1989); Edwards (1993) 137-72; Romano (1994); Zaccaria 
Ruggiu (1995) 27. 
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extravagant materials or objects, he claims, depends on where they are 
displayed: in private they are hated /uxuria, while in public they become 
praiseworthy magnificentia. On the face of it, Cicero’s division is not too 
far from our own, and can be passably expressed using the English terms 
‘public’ and ‘private’. 

Cicero’s concepts are not transparent, and he has his own agenda. When 
he attacks Verres in the courtroom for installing art from the public sphere 
in his private house (e.g. Verr. 2.1.57), we must remember that the works 
involved were not only public and luxurious, but also stolen — often from 
temples. Nevertheless, a firm distinction between public and private is one 
of the foundations of his argument. In the De officiis (1.138-40), however, 
Cicero allows that some luxury may be appropriate in the house of a 
powerful man in quam et hospites multi recipiendi et admittenda hominum 
cuiusque modi multitudo — ‘in which both many guests need to be received 
and a crowd of men of all kinds must be admitted’ (1.139). He goes on to 
recommend moderation, not for its own sake but to avoid the danger of 
having a house too lavish for one’s station. Here, Cicero implies something 
like a sliding scale of public and private, depending on the social role of the 
space and its owner. Some private spaces are more private than others: a 
house which plays host to the entire community counts as public enough 
to warrant some publica magnificentia. Cicero’s sliding scale fits well with 
other evidence for domestic space in Republican Rome. In the house of a 
man who was himself a public figure, a luxurious atrium was, as we shall 
see, regarded at least in part as public space. Cicero’s more detailed 
exploration of the rhetoric of /uxuria as it applies to the houses of elite 
men makes it clear that in practice concepts of public and private were not 
completely polarised opposites, but it still assumes that such concepts exist. 

Cicero’s praise of publica magnificentia and attacks on privata luxuria are 
part of a discourse shared with his contemporaries and later authors. Many 
of these authors, too, assume or even stipulate a neat divide between public 
and private while also citing examples which blur the boundaries. Critiques 
of private extravagance tend to blend seamlessly into moralising on luxury 
in general, including in public.’? One of the elder Pliny’s favourite exam- 
ples of the perils of /uxuria is the theatre of Scaurus, aedile in 58 BCE. Not 
only was the theatre itself monstrously extravagant, but its marble columns 
were later reused in Scaurus’ own house. Pliny (HN 36.5) uses this example 
to argue explicitly that the line between public and private is too easily 


 E.g. Sen. Epist. 86.413, with constant switching between public and private baths; Plin. HN'36.109— 
20, moving again from luxurious houses to luxurious theatres. 
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blurred: tolerating luxuries in public is the thin end of the wedge, and the 
end result will be that they appear in private space. The only realm in 
which luxurious marble should be allowed, accordingly, is that of the 
sacred. But even luxury in the service of the gods can be suspect. When 
Velleius Paterculus calls Metellus Macedonicus Auius vel magnificentiae vel 
luxuriae princeps — ‘the originator of this kind of magnificence — or perhaps 
luxury’ (1.11.5), using the same morally loaded terms as Cicero above, he is 
not talking about Metellus’ house, but his temple of Jupiter Stator.*° 

We could turn around Cicero’s distinction between publica magnificen- 
tia and privata luxuria to derive one possible way of defining and identify- 
ing public and private space: a space is public insofar as extravagance is 
permitted there. In the end, though, all the authors I have cited are more 
interested in making moral judgments than parsing public and private 
space, and as their judgments grow more sweeping the definition quickly 
breaks down. What is key, however, is that these passages would make no 
sense without basic concepts of public and private. Roman authors were 
not afraid to challenge them or point out their ambiguities, but they 
needed a broadly agreed baseline from which to begin. Examples like 
these writings on /uxuria, in which well-developed Roman discourses of 
public and private emerge from ancient sources, demonstrate that it is 
possible to investigate public and private space in the Roman world with- 
out merely misapplying modern concepts. More than that, however, they 
demonstrate that to investigate these concepts we must stop looking for 
static definitions and instead explore a world of argument and constant 
redefinition. Ambiguities which surface are not necessarily caused by the 
mismatch between modern and ancient culture, but were already part of 
Roman life. 

These ambiguities should not surprise us. The English terms ‘public’ 
and ‘private’ do not refer to natural phenomena to which we have given 
names, but to hazy and ever-changing groups of concepts and ideas which 
emerge from our own cultural context. The two major problems I have 
identified — the flexibility of the terms in our own language and the fact 
that they vary from one society to the next — have generally been pursued 
separately in modern scholarship. Scholars across disciplines, notably those 
influenced by feminist theory, have studied the definition of public and 
private spheres in space and beyond, and investigated and challenged the 
operation or the very existence of the public/private divide in modern 


*° Contra Romano (1994) 63. I discuss this passage further at p. 98. Cf. also Sen. Epist. 90.25 on the use 
of marble in temples and houses. 
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Western culture.” The public/private dichotomy is not natural and 
unchanging; its construction and evolution can be traced over time. 
Both terms have taken on new meanings in distinct times and places, 
and can even be used with inconsistent meanings in different situations 
within a single cultural context. Often, their operation has political con- 
sequences. In our own culture, ‘public’ and ‘private’ have historically been 
associated with a hierarchical gender binary, and the result was and is the 
exclusion of people (women, but also other oppressed groups) ‘naturally’ 
associated with the private sphere from power located in the public sphere. 
For scholars of the modern period, this changeability and its consequences 
have been a primary focus of study. 

Classicists and ancient historians, on the other hand, devote much 
thought to the mismatch between ancient and modern notions of public 
and private.’” Their approach naturally tends to view ancient and modern 
definitions as concrete, snapshots to be held up for comparison, rather than 
taking into account their inherent instability.*? My work brings together 
these two strands: on the one hand, investigation of how Roman concepts 
of public and private differ from our own, and on the other, a challenge to 
the notion that concepts of public and private are or have ever been neatly 
defined and simple in operation. If we attempt to pin them down to 
contrast them with their modern equivalents, we miss the ways in which 
concepts of public and private in Republican Rome were poorly defined, 
overlapping and constantly contested, just like our own. 

The topography of imperial (and particularly Augustan) Rome is well 
studied; the Republican city has attracted far less attention. It often seems 
tempting either to ignore differences between the two periods, or alterna- 
tively to treat the Republic as little more than a prelude to Augustus. This 
investigation aims to redress the balance by focusing on the middle and late 
Republic in its own right, but without losing sight of the insights which 
can be gained from comparison. I begin with the earliest period for which 


*' The bibliography is vast, and there is no space here to do justice to all its many variations. Pateman 
(1983) is one of the most influential second-wave treatments, and remains indispensable; Landes 
(1998) is still the best overview. See Penner/Borden/Rendell (2000) for interventions specifically in 
the fields of space and architecture. 

* Most relevant among recent scholarship is Milnor (2005), especially 16-46; for specifically spatial 
applications of the debate, see Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) and Riggsby (1997), (1999), discussed in more 
detail below. A separate body of scholarship has considered the Greek world, and here pride of place 
goes to de Polignac/Schmitt-Pantel (1998); more recently, see also Macé (2012). 

* Many of the papers in Dardenay/Rosso (2013) provide welcome exceptions. Interestingly, Anderson 
(1997) 243 recognises that Roman definitions of ‘public’ and ‘private’ were ‘fluid and interactive’, but 
then contrasts this fluidity with modern concepts, making an assumption about the stability of the 
modern concepts which cannot stand. 
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sufficient evidence is available and end with the transition to empire — a 
change which Aloys Winterling and Kristina Milnor have demonstrated 
brought about a paradigm shift in how Romans understood public and 
private.** As I examine texts from different periods during the Republic, it 
is possible to see that the status of space is often a matter for debate. One 
overarching argument of this book is that most spaces did not have an 
unquestioned and universally understood status. Instead, they were subject 
to a variety of claims and counter-claims concerning where they fitted in 
the network of concepts which roughly correlate to our ‘public’ and 
‘private’. 


Public and private in action in the house 


Scholars of domestic space in the Roman world are already aware of the 
complexities of Roman concepts of public and private. We are accustomed 
to seeing the space of the Roman house as semi-public space. But this is 
only half the picture. When the house remains the focus of investigation, it 
is tempting to imagine Roman space as almost entirely public: if public 
space invades even the place we would imagine as most private, then space 
beyond the house must be uniformly hyper-public. In the chapters that 
follow, I try to redress the balance by taking public space as my starting 
point. But houses from Pompeii and beyond are still among our most 
important sets of evidence for space in the Roman world, and this project 
would not be possible without the ground-breaking work which has been 
done on how Romans experienced them. In one important way they were 
just like the primarily public spaces that are the main focus of this book: the 
way Romans used their houses also depended on a fluid and manipulable 
definition of what was public and what was private. 

In the (non-existent) ‘typical’ Campanian atrium house, the axial line of 
sight between the entrance and the tablinum, and later on through into the 
peristyle, has been seen as the organising feature of the entire space at least 
since Heinrich Drerup’s researches in the 1950s.”* The long, narrow ‘fauces’ 
entrance and other features such as symmetrically placed columns frame 


*4 Winterling (2005), now available in English as Winterling (2009) 58-76; Milnor (2005); see also 
Jenkyns (2013) 78-81. 

* Drerup (1959). Any overview of the large and rich body of scholarship on space in the Roman house 
will necessarily be selective and simplistic. Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 17-61 is crucial; see also Thébert 
(1987); Clarke (1991); Dwyer (1991); Grahame (1997); Dickmann (1999); Grahame (2000); Hales 
(2003); Anderson (2005). A project based at the University of Helsinki is now producing new work 
on the theme of ‘Public and Private in the Roman House’: Tuori/Nissin (in press). 
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the view from the street into the house. The visual axis maps out a 
conceptual progression, tracing a hierarchy of different kinds of space. 
Any position along the axis gives a good view of the whole hierarchy, even 
standing at the doorway itself: anyone can see where they are placed with 
respect to others. But additional vistas, hidden from the passers-by, reward 
those who gain entrance deeper into the house. They are usually richer the 
further into the house they are, indicating the higher status of the inner- 
most spaces and the people who have access to them. The house’s archi- 
tecture and decoration emphasise transitions between different spaces, and 
so between different spots on the hierarchy. 

So far, these interpretations come entirely from a speculative reading of 
the house and its decoration. In fact, we do have evidence that this was how 
Romans imagined their houses. Vitruvius’ precepts for building an elite 
house are based entirely around the needs of entertaining clients and 
friends of varying classes, and even the impression given to those wander- 
ing in from the street is important (Vitr. 6.5.1). During the salutatio, 
clients’ relative status dictated their degree of access to the house. Most 
would not get past the atrium; some would not get past the threshold. Later 
in the day, the householder received friends of similar social status in 
triclinia or even bathing suites further within the house. 

The social structures propounded by Vitruvius fit well with what we see 
architecturally: emphasis on the view from the street, followed by a care- 
fully calibrated pecking order of spaces with their own side views. 
Importantly, the key determinant of accessibility was not the need for 
privacy, but social status. The house was not considered primarily as 
private space, but was the location for business and political transactions 
involving many visitors, invited and uninvited. We cannot even imagine a 
neat public/private divide located further within the house, since all areas 
were open to those of sufficient status. Instead, the house was shaped 
around a graduated hierarchy of spaces which mixed public and private 
to varying degrees. Individual spaces could even offer different degrees of 
privacy based on the time of day, placement of moveable furnishings, or 
the behaviour of the inhabitants. 

Thinking of the space of the house not just as semi-public but as 
mutable and even manipulable allows us to consider new interpretations 
of the frequent allusion to public architecture and monuments in Roman 
houses. It is impossible to divide ancient art as a whole into public and 
private categories by theme or genre.”° Studies of artistic decoration in the 


6 So La Rocca (1990) 429-30; Stewart (2003) 250-9. 
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private sphere show substantial overlap with what we might at first glance 
consider public themes. Romans decorated their houses as well as their 
public monuments with the spoils of war, sculptures of great men of 
previous generations, and religious imagery.*” One obvious interpretation 
of such display is that houses became more public, visually assimilated to 
public monuments; but if we consider that for Roman viewers, domestic 
decoration using military themes and so on was not a counterintuitive 
discovery but an enduring tradition, it is hard to say whether they would 
have seen it as a public theme co-opted for private use or vice versa. 

Interplay between public and private architectural forms also worked 
both ways. Rich Romans of the second and first centuries BCE used 
peristyles and other columnar forms in their houses precisely because 
they were associated with prestigious public architecture.”* But the same 
argument applies: if elite houses and prominent public buildings had the 
same features, who is to say which is the original and which is the copy? 
These features arrived in Roman houses by varied and twisting routes. The 
public architecture Roman elite householders gestured towards was not 
only that of the Italic temple, but also of the peristyles and porticoes of 
Greek public architecture. Originally, they belonged to the architecture of 
the Greek gymnasium, of philosophy, exercise, and culture, important 
parts of Greek civic life. Romans enthusiastically adopted the same cultural 
forms, but with a twist: they associated the cultural practices of the 
gymnasium not with public but with private life. Were its architectural 
forms seen as public or private? 

Perhaps the important shift occurred not in the Roman, but in 
the Greek-speaking world. By the time they appeared in Rome, forms 
like the peristyle were no longer only civic even in the Greek world, but 
formed the architecture of the Hellenistic palace, a space harder than most 
to pin down as either public or private. A palace is simultaneously the 
king’s private domain and the space of public and political life. As my 
investigations in public space later in the book will show, Roman patrons 
found that allusion to the Hellenistic world of monarchs living in unim- 
aginable luxury between public and private was particularly successful in 
creating space which they could manipulate to their own ends. Features 


*? On spoils, see especially Welch (2006b); on the overlap between honorific sculpture and images of 
ancestors in the house, see Flower (1996); on sacred themes in private space, see Coarelli (1983a). 

28 Convincingly demonstrated for Pompeii and Herculaneum by Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 17-37; cf. 
Beacham (2013). Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) 170-80 takes a slightly different approach, noting that elite 
householders had a public obligation to reflect their own and their community’s grandeur in both 
public and private building. 
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Fig. 1.4 Imposing doorway of the Casa dei Ceii (1.6.15), Pompeii. 
Author’s photograph. 


like screens of columns in private houses were doing far more than 
referencing public architecture, and it would be just as fair to say that 
their public equivalents referenced their domestic popularity. 

Space which was neither entirely public nor entirely private was not 
confined to the house, but extended into non-domestic space as well. We 
do not even need to leave the house completely behind to see this process in 
action. The householders of Pompeii and Herculaneum were eager to push 
their private influence beyond the boundaries of their domestic space. Eye- 
catching decoration of doorways or house facades projected the owner’s 
personal image into public space (Fig. 1.4). Some owners went further, 
raising the pavement in front of their doorway or providing some other 
obstruction which forced passers-by to take notice and adjust their course.” 
The design of intermediate spaces and vestibules called into question the 
definition of the house’s true boundary not only from the outside looking in, 
but also from the inside looking out: Aulus Gellius (VA 16.5) debates at 
some length, complete with citation of multiple authorities, whether a 
vestibulum is technically inside or outside the house. 

Scholars working on domestic space have greatly enhanced our under- 
standing of the malleability and multivalency of space in Roman culture, 
and their work inspires my own. But looking at domestic space alone does 
not allow us to go far enough in breaking down the divide between public 
and private. Even the most nuanced appreciation of the various levels of 
publicity or privacy available in domestic space risks implying that purely 
public space exists beyond the walls of the house. Instead, I propose that the 


*2 Wiseman (1987) discusses the evidence for Rome; Hartnett (2008) for Pompeii. 
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overlap between public and private space has to go both ways. If Romans 
defined and experienced semi-public spaces within the house, they were also 
capable of defining and experiencing semi-private spaces outside the house.*° 


Talking about space 


Space has always been an element of the study of the ancient world: 
archaeology and topography are intrinsically spatial, and topics such as 
the development of urbanism and town planning, the geographical spread 
of ancient empires, the setting of religious ritual, or battlefield manoeuvres 
have given space a role in other sub-disciplines for as long as Classics has 
been studied. More recently, however, studies have emerged which under- 
line the importance of space as more than an inert medium in which events 
take place.** New and important publications appear every year, and there 
is no room here to discuss them all, but it is worth noting a few important 
beginnings. Ancient Mediterranean concepts of geography have become a 
fertile research topic,** as have ancient theories of space itself, particularly 
the nature of sacred space;’? research into ancient concepts of landscape has 
also flourished.** Some of the most important work considers space as a 
historical actor on the largest scale, but smaller-scale explorations of the 
potential of space as an object of study also continue. Here, the work of 
scholars working on domestic space, chiefly in Pompeii, has been particu- 
larly influential.*° In the last few years, the space of the city of Rome has 
been analysed as imagined space; as space socially produced through 
writing; and as a communicator as well as a locus of communication.*” 
All these branches of research on the ancient world are part of a larger 
trend, one so widespread as to win its own name (“The Spatial Turn’), that 
has seen scholars across disciplines put space at the centre of their work.>* 


3° Rosso (2013) 68 is, to my knowledge, one of the only pieces to note the full implications of the fact 


that semi-public space is also semi-private. 

Recent overviews include Spencer (2010); Scott (2012). ** Clarke (1999); Nicolet (1991). 

This field owes a great deal to anthropological approaches of the 1960s such as Gernet (1968) and 

Vernant (1969). For the Roman world: Rykwert (1976); Cancik (1985-6). 

Spencer (2010). For the Greek world, Alcock (2002); Cole (2004). 

Horden/Purcell (2000) is arguably one of the most influential recent interventions in the study of 

the ancient world from any perspective. 

Laurence (1997) gives an excellent theoretical introduction to the study of Roman domestic space. 

Respectively: Larmour/Spencer (2007) and Jenkyns (2013); Sears/Keegan/Laurence (2013); Mundt 

(2012). 

38 Warf/Arias (2009) cover the history of the ‘spatial turn’, with a wealth of bibliography. I cannot do 
justice here to all the approaches to space and place which have contributed. In many ways the 
foundational text of the turn is Foucault (1986), originally a 1967 lecture, but the analyses of Lefebvre 
(1991), originally published in French in 1974, are more systematic. Lefebvre’s essentially Marxist 
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Alert readers will have noticed the spatial metaphors in the preceding 
sentence, and even in the ‘spatial turn’ itself. This is not writerly affecta- 
tion, but unavoidable reality: the ubiquity (spatial, again!) of space in 
structuring our thoughts makes spatial metaphors inescapable. The key 
theoretical advance behind the spatial turn is that space itself is not a given, 
but a socially produced entity which is created, understood, and experi- 
enced differently by different people and cultures at different times; a 
fortiori, so are individual spaces. In turn, space conditions human activity. 
For historians, the most exciting consequence is that the space in which 
events took place is not merely a passive, limiting factor in events but an 
active participant. 

But how exactly does space come to shape culture and history? How can 
we talk about the relationship between space and human mindsets or 
historical events in a meaningful way? What does it mean to say that this 
or that is a certain type of space — say, public or private space? Or, to put it 
differently, how does meaning become attached to space??? Most questions 
about how space is characterised and defined are in fact questions about 
spatial experience: how some individual feels there. Architecture, in particu- 
lar, exists in physical form containing and contained by real space, but it also 
exists virtually in the minds of anyone who inhabits it. Every encounter with 
a building creates a new imagined space, conditioned by bodily experience 
and vision but also by ideas and ideals, history, culture, even mood. 

So how can we ever hope to understand Roman space when we can 
never experience it ourselves and its original audience is long dead? The 
answer, of course, is that we cannot; but given that spatial experiences are 
unique to every individual at every time and can never be fully transmitted 
to another person, the challenge is by no means unique to us.*° In this 
book, I adopt a primarily behavioural approach rather than concentrate on 
the cognitive aspects of spatial experience.” We cannot recover ancient 
feelings, but we can sometimes track ancient behaviour. 


approach has been followed by the Marxist and materialist geographers who have played a 
prominent role in theories of space and the spatial turn, esp. Harvey (1989); Soja (1989). 

*»» This question is often posed in terms of a dichotomy between ‘place’ and ‘space’. Tuan (1977) 6 
writes: “Space” is more abstract than “place”. What begins as undifferentiated space becomes place 
as we get to know it better and endow it with value.’ But see Casey (1997): ‘space’ as a purely abstract, 
geometrical concept is itself a human invention. Nothing begins as space in this sense: we all already 
live in place. 

4° Rapoport (1990) discusses the problem in the context of contemporary built space. 

* The term ‘behavioural’ is borrowed from psychology, where it is contrasted with ‘cognitive’ as an 
approach to understanding the human mind. A cognitive psychologist constructs models of thought 
processes; a behavioural psychologist asks how people react to different situations, not what inside 
the brain makes them do so. 
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A behavioural approach does not mean leaving behind spatial experi- 
ence altogether. The factors contributing to spatial experience, from 
sensory data to memory, can still be analysed behaviourally by looking 
at how ancient audiences described and reacted to them. Some of these 
facets are more or less easily identified. Perception, not only through sight 
but also through sound, smell, touch, and even taste, forms the basic 
inputs a human ina space has available. But spatial experience cannot be 
treated as a simple additive combination of sights, sounds, and other 
perceptual data. We need more analytic tools to approach the intangible 
aspects of spatial experience, even behaviourally. Here I want to focus on 
three factors for which tools already exist: movement, memory, and 
performance. 

The role of movement has proved a useful analytic tool for scholars of 
the ancient world working with spatial experience.*” Our movements 
through space are limited by our bodies and the physical form of the 
space; we walk around columns and through doors. Movement can there- 
fore be used to bring together space as experienced by the individual and 
space as constituted by architecture. It is also through the lens of move- 
ment (rather than, say, plans and maps) that we generally understand the 
relationships between different spaces: how a set of rooms constitutes a 
building, or a set of buildings a city. There are two main strands of 
scholarship on movement in ancient spaces: one aims to reconstruct the 
range of paths a given space allows or suggests, while the other tends to 
choose a specific path and consider the spatial experience of travelling 
along it. The first draws on the ‘space syntax theory’ of architectural 
theorists Bill Hillier and Julienne Hanson. They propose that built space 
has a ‘logic’ which can be conceived as linguistic or syntactic; certain 
aspects of the syntactic system can be represented using standardized 
forms, quantified and compared.* In particular, access analysis can quan- 
tify how spaces were related to each other by movement, or at least possible 
movement. Hillier and Hanson’s approach, itself partly based on ancient 
examples, has been adopted and extended by a number of archaeologists, 
again particularly those working on the houses of Pompeii.** Space syntax 
theory faces its own problems in non-domestic space, since many of its 
techniques work best for groups of small, architecturally defined spaces. 
Even so, scholars have applied space syntax theory fruitfully to the 


# Some recent works that have proved particularly influential to this study are Macaulay-Lewis 
(2008); Newsome (2010), (2011); and indeed all the papers in Laurence/Newsome (2011). 
* Hillier/Hanson (1984). 4+ Grahame (1997), (2000); Anderson (2005). 
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boundaries between house and street and the integration of houses into 
ancient urban space.” In this project I have not proposed new technical 
analyses from a spatial syntactic perspective, though I have often been 
inspired by Hillier and Hanson’s syntactic approach to space. 

Diane Favro’s reconstructions of specific walks through Rome take a 
different approach.** Favro’s walkers construct pathways which read like 
poetry, using webs of juxtaposition and allusion to create meaning as the 
link between one monument and the next suggests a story, a memory, or a 
new interpretation. Moving is a way of knowing, something which would 
not surprise the ancient authors who used movement through a building as 
a memory technique. In Rome, some paths held nuances unique to the 
individual; others like the triumphal route were forms of knowledge shared 
by a wider community.*” 

Favro’s work brings us from movement to memory.** One of the most 
influential modern theorists of memory, Pierre Nora, came up with the 
term lieux de mémoire — ‘sites of memory — to describe items invested with 
specific relevance for a society’s understanding of its own history.*? For 
Nora, this was a metaphor: his ‘sites’ could be events, people, or even 
abstract structures of symbolism. But places are some of the most common 
lieux de mémoire. The spot where a particular event takes place can be 
remembered there, while elements of the built environment from statues to 
buildings named for their patrons are often deliberately intended as 
‘monuments’ in the original sense: they remind the viewer of something 
or someone. The ‘original sense’ is of course the Latin sense, from moneo, I 
remind.*° Romans were just as attuned to the memories embedded in their 
cities as we are today, and probably more so.” At one end of the spectrum, 


* The broader town plan of Pompeii is investigated using space syntax theory by Laurence (1994), 
(1995); Fridell Anter/Weilguni (2003). Good studies of the integration of house and street include 
Jones/Schoonhoven (2003); Newsome (2009); Stéger (2011); van Nes (2014); the other papers in 
Paliou/Lieberwirth/Polla (2014) also provide useful introductions to the use of space syntax by 
scholars of the ancient world; cf. also von Stackelberg (2009) on gardens. 

Favro (1996). 

On movement and the construction of meaning in the triumph, see especially Favro (1994); Bastien 
(2000); Favro (2014); more generally on processions, Hélkeskamp (2014). 

48 On the link, see also Russell (2014). 4? Nora (1984-92). 

Meadows/Williams (2001) provide a brilliant exploration of some further nuances of the link 
between monere and monumentum. 

Important studies on memory in Rome include Walter (2004), Flower (2006), and now the papers 
in Galinsky (2014). On specifically Roman modes of creating memory through monuments, see esp. 
Héalscher (2001); Meadows/ Williams (2001); Hélkeskamp (2012); La Rocca (2012). Miano (2011) 45— 
70 provides a useful overview. Most recently, Hélscher (2014), taking Greek and Roman monu- 
ments together, is perhaps too keen in his general remarks (esp. 259-61) to identify a distinctive 
category of ‘public’ monuments which constitute public memory —a contention which can stand for 


46 
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the Hut of Romulus on the Palatine stood as a reminder of their city’s 
earliest beginnings. At the other, new spaces of memory were constantly 
being created. The temple of Concordia and adjoining basilica built by 
Opimius shortly after he presided over the defeat and death of Gaius 
Gracchus in 121 BCE is a good example: Cicero calls it his monumentum 
(Sest. 140), and Plutarch (Vit. C. Gracch. 17.4) says he built it to memor- 
ialise his success. But it should also remind us of how contested memory 
could be. Opimius meant it as a reminder of his victory and Cicero saw it as 
a monument to a good man and a patriot, but many Romans remembered 
the Gracchi fondly and saw the temple as a reminder of the viciousness of 
those who had cut them down. One even graffitied Opimius’ temple: 
Plutarch preserves the graffito in Greek, so we can only make a best guess 
at its original Latin phrasing, but it should be something like aedem 
Concordiae Discordia fecit — “Discord built the temple of Concord’. The 
paint was presumably soon removed, but the fact that the story made it all 
the way to Plutarch shows that it made a permanent impression on the 
temple as a space of memory. Ordinary people also created their own sites 
of memory, consecrating shrines at the spots where both brothers had died. 
Sites of memory are not always officially sanctioned, and may mean 
different things to different people.”* 

Memory is one way in which space acquires meaning. But my earlier 
question — how can we talk meaningfully about space? — has not yet been 
fully answered. How can we get diffuse ‘meaning’ from observable beha- 
viour? How is meaning attached to space in practice? Meanings, memories, 
and even identities do not exist in the abstract. Theories of performativity 
claim that in fact they have no prior existence, and are called into being by 
performance: not just produced and reproduced, but performed and re- 
performed.” This book’s concern with how public space is marked implies 
a performative aspect: it does not exist on its own (or at least it makes little 


the Greek world, but meets with problems in Republican Rome; though note the more specific 
discussion of late Republican monuments at 270-1, with reference to the fuller discussion in 
Hélscher (2004a) of provocative and even transgressive claims to public space, and see also 
Hélscher (2009). On the difference between Greek and Roman public spheres and public space, 
see further pp. 50-3 below. 

The ‘official’ version of history remains important: shared cultural memory is one of the factors 
which creates communal identity, and the community so constituted might well be equivalent to 
‘the public’ (German das Publikum) as a collective noun for people. Riipke (1995), Hélscher (2001), 
and Gildenhard (2003) 94—7 explore this aspect of the public in Rome; Hélkeskamp (2014), esp. 381— 
4, offers broader considerations on the applicability of Habermasian concepts of the public sphere to 
the ancient world. 

Theorists of performativity draw on the insights of sociologists like Goffman (1990), first published 
1959 and most influentially developed by Butler (1990), on how we present ourselves to others. 


ee) 
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sense to think of it as existing on its own) but must be defined. Perhaps an 
example offers the clearest explanation: in Chapter 3, I explore the defini- 
tion of political space in the Roman Forum through performance.”* Here 
and elsewhere, I discuss (in terms borrowed more or less from Amos 
Rapoport) how the space gave cues to Roman visitors about how one 
should behave there.’ Those who could read the cues performed the roles 
laid out for them, and in doing so they reproduced a set of social norms 
which created further cues for future visitors. In the Forum, they acted the 
role of citizens, and more particularly of citizens belonging to a specific 
point on the political hierarchy. But the hierarchy itself and even the 
notion of citizenship were the products of past performance, and could 
only be understood in the context of performance: in this chicken-egg 
question, performance comes first. Acting like citizens made them citizens, 
and the ‘cues’ given by architecture and space were similarly produced by 
and understood through performance. Performance, then, is one way to 
make explicit the link between behaviour, space, and meaning. Behaviour 
is not a mere proxy for spatial experience: as performance, it is constitutive 
of spatial experience. 


A new behavioural approach: status and control 


Among scholars of the ancient world, Andrew Riggsby and Annapaola 
Zaccaria Ruggiu have investigated spatial notions analogous to our ‘public’ 
and ‘private’ in Roman culture. Zaccaria Ruggiu’s approach is primarily 
conceptual and cognitive, drawing on theories of the public and the private 
found in Greek philosophy, Vitruvius, and Roman law. She makes impor- 
tant advances by noting how intertwined the public is with the private: we 
cannot understand either except by comparison with the other. What is 
more, both are defined and understood through a web of other relations: 
sacred and profane, city and country, building and street, and (especially) 
house and city. The house is a microcosm of the city, and both contain 
both public and private space.** 


4 There is no space here to discuss the extensive literature on performativity specifically in ancient 
theatrical contexts; the papers in Harrison/Liapis (2013) offer one recent overview. Scholarship on 
spectacle and ritual (including the rituals of politics) often draws explicitly or implicitly from 
theories of performativity: particularly notable are Hopkins (1991); the papers in Bergmann/ 
Kondoleon (1999); Flaig (2003); Bell (2004); Flower (2004); Sumi (2005); Ostenberg (2009), esp. 
6-12; Hélkeskamp (2011); Beacham (2013); Jenkyns (2013) 1-26; Hélkeskamp (2014). 

Rapoport (1990). °° Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995), esp. 21-7. 
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Riggsby derives a definition of the private in Roman culture by looking 
at the cubiculum.”” The Latin authors he analyses think of the cubiculum 
as a place suitable for activities (from sleep to sex to suicide) which are not 
necessarily scandalous in themselves, but should be conducted in private. 
Greater freedom of behaviour, the ability to relax and discard social norms 
behind closed doors, captures in one sense the very essence of the English 
‘privacy’. But this is not Riggsby’s point, though it is a point to which I 
shall return; he argues that Roman private space, like Roman public space, 
had its own range of appropriate and inappropriate activities. Neither was a 
total free-for-all. I would add that freedom was always limited in a 
domestic context. A Roman paterfamilias had total power over his familia 
and the space of his house. No behaviour was possible in the cubiculum 
unless he condoned it. For non-householders, there was little ‘privacy’ in 
the sense of full freedom of behaviour within the house. Perhaps they 
could find more true privacy in the English sense in a quiet back street, or 
even a busy forum where no one knew their name. 

Riggsby, taking domestic space as his starting point, uses a behavioural 
definition to break down modern associations between freedom of beha- 
viour and privacy. His work captures one aspect of the Roman discourse of 
public and private within the house, but there is more to say. Riggsby is 
well aware that the phenomena he uncovers belong primarily to elite 
culture. We need a new approach if we are to consider the experiences of 
different status groups with different relationships to privacy and control. 
Riggsby’s definition also cannot cast much light on spaces beyond the 
house: it functions at the extremes of the private end of the spectrum. 

Riggsby and Zaccaria Ruggiu agree that Roman thought privileges the 
public over the private: space not explicitly defined as private was assumed 
to be public. While in our society there is a relatively universal expectation 
of privacy and governments must justify intervening in all kinds of space, 
in Rome the private is theorised as residual and the community is assumed 
to have a public interest in a much wider spectrum of activity (and thus the 
space in which that activity takes place). Even so, both authors conform to 
the trend to examine ‘public’ and ‘private’ mainly in domestic space.” 


7 Rigesby (1997). 
Some studies have considered the behaviour and movement of marginalised groups in domestic 
space: George (1997) finds that since houses are ordered to reflect the needs and aspirations of 
masters, little can be deduced from their architecture about how slaves used space; Joshel/ 
Hackworth Peterson (2014) 24-86 demonstrate that slaves might find respite and even privacy not 
in cubicula, but in dead ends and passageways hidden from surveillance. 

°° Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) discusses the space of the street at 231-85, though much of this is concerned 
with legal status; a longer section at 289—409, with far more on lived space, is devoted to the house. 
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They take public space as their implicit point of contrast, examining how 
far and in what ways it penetrates what in modern usage we would call the 
private space of the house. This approach works well as a way to unravel 
types of space within the house, but it does not fully elucidate the public 
and the private as categories, since it cannot illuminate the different types 
of public space. It seems likely that just as the atrium was different from the 
cubiculum, so the forum was different from the portico. 

This book builds on Riggsby’s behavioural methodology, but takes it in 
a new direction. In the next full chapter, I start by analysing textual 
evidence to propose my own behavioural definition which takes public 
space as its point of departure and considers a greater number of actors 
(though not to the exclusion of elite men, who after all provide the vast 
majority of our evidence). In public space, unlike in Riggsby’s cubicula, we 
see not only different selections of acceptable behaviours but different 
levels of behavioural control. Early Latin texts associate freedom and the 
acceptability of extreme behaviours not with private but with public space; 
they emphasise the presence or absence of someone invested with the 
authority to control access and behaviour. Overall, the community as a 
whole exerted common control over behaviour in various public spaces, 
but this control worked differently in different spaces. 

After settling on control as one useful way to distinguish between 
different kinds of space, I consider specific examples of spaces which 
cannot be easily accommodated within any one definition of public or 
private. They can often be found where the issue of control was contro- 
versial. They were not, however, situated along a unified spectrum from 
public to private, or even from controlled to uncontrolled; rather, each 
example demands its own modes of definition, as different situations make 
different distinctions prominent or useful and other ways of categorising 
space overlap with and complicate discourses of public and private. The 
central section of the book covers two such important categories: the 
political and the sacred. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the Forum 
Romanum, a space where the private had much more of a foothold than 
one might assume. One important question there is whether and how the 
community could impose the control necessary to create political space free 
from domination by individuals or small groups. Chapter 5 considers how 
sacred space interacted with public space, including public space saturated 
by private interests. In the display spaces of the Campus Martius, the 
possibility of individual control over sacred space came into play as 
victorious generals tried to memorialise their achievements with victory 
temples. Many of the same temples appear again in Chapter 6, this time in 
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their parallel function as spaces of art and leisure: they housed art collec- 
tions whose Greekness marked them simultaneously as public (as war 
booty) and private (belonging to the world of cultured otium). 

In Chapter 7, I analyse Pompey’s complex on the Campus Martius as a 
culminating example of space blurring public and private. The relatively 
well-attested architecture and decoration of the complex can be compared 
with a large corpus of literary texts which give us some idea of how its first 
visitors actually experienced it. The complex contained a theatre, portico, 
temple, public park, private gardens, and even Pompey’s own house. Some 
parts were clearly more public than others, but it is impossible to draw a 
single dividing line. The web of different kinds of space the complex 
offered to its visitors was at least as complicated as the hierarchy of privacy 
found in the Roman elite domus. 

The book ends with some thoughts on how the coming of empire 
changed the nature of public space at Rome. The private patrons of public 
building in the Republic were competing in a system where political 
authority was fragmented and control over public space was constantly 
up for debate. Under Augustus, power was centralised, and a single 
dominant figure succeeded in blending public and private in new ways. 
His new building projects were uniquely and inherently public — and 
simultaneously personal and private to him. 

Our picture of fine-grained distinctions between types of space within 
the Roman house must be expanded to allow for similar diversity in non- 
domestic space. There was hardly any space in the Republican city of Rome 
which could be confidently labelled as either public or private. Even the 
most public spaces were saturated with and determined by the private and 
vice versa, and in the experiences of individual people the spaces which 
were most public or most private were not necessarily those we might 
expect. Overlaps and ambiguities in Roman concepts analogous to our 
‘public’ and ‘private’ allowed many different types of space to exist. There 
were useful and widely understood concepts of what was public and what 
was private, but they were frayed around the edges and morphed from 
moment to moment. The changes were not always autonomous. Romans 
(and others) could and did deliberately manipulate concepts of public and 
private when necessary. Private space has already been well treated in the 
scholarship: this book explores how public space was defined, understood, 
and experienced. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Roman concepts: publicus and privatus 


The English words ‘public’ and ‘private’ derive from the Latin publicus and 
privatus. Often, though not always, the English terms can be serviceable 
translations for the Latin. The obvious relationship between the English 
and Latin terms should not lull us into a false sense of security, however. 
There are plenty of ways in which the Latin publicus and privatus do not 
map exactly onto the English ‘public’ and ‘private’, and if we use them 
unthinkingly as exact equivalents, we risk missing those nuances.’ More 
importantly, we must remain awake to the fact that, just like the corre- 
sponding English terms, publicus and privatus did not have single, stable 
meanings. 

It is not my aim to conduct a full study of the semantic range of the 
words publicus and privatus.” Since 1am mainly concerned with a subset of 
their uses (applied to space) and a period for which we have less textual 
evidence than we would like (at least until Cicero enters the scene, and the 
preponderance of evidence from his pen raises its own problems), statistical 
analyses cannot provide meaningful results. What is more, if] am right that 
these words relate to a flexible set of concepts and were never well defined, 
then taxonomic accuracy is doomed to failure. Instead, a careful qualitative 
analysis of some specific usages in Republican texts will help unravel some 
of the ways they were used and understood. 


Publicus and populus 


There are few occurrences of the words publicus and privatus or their 
cognates specifically referring to space in the earliest literary authors. 
Cato uses both publicus and privatus fairly frequently, but almost always 


" Riggsby (1997) has a good argument against jettisoning the English terms altogether; Winterling 
(2009) 75 suggests they are ‘to be dismissed as scientific terms of current analysis’. 
* The relevant 7ZL entries are well worth reading in detail. 


25 
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in relation to abstract concepts, as in the fragmentary de praeda militibus 


dividenda: 


fures privatorum furtorum in nervo atque in compedibus aetatem agunt, 
fures publici in auro atque in purpura. (ORF M. Porcius Cato 224) 


Those who practise private theft spend their lives in chains and fetters, 
public thieves in gold and purple. 


Cato is not contrasting secret thieves and overt thieves, or individual 
thieves versus thieves acting as a community. He is concerned with 
commanders who steal public property: booty which legally belongs to 
the state. In English, ‘public’ can mean ‘pertaining to the state’, as in the 
distinction between the public and private sectors. Romans might not have 
recognised the concept of a state as we define it now, but they did have a res 
publica. “Those whose thievery pertains to the state’ is perhaps as close as we 
can get to a literal English translation of Cato’s fures publici, but there is a 
subtle difference: in English we might define one aspect of ‘public’ with 
reference to the state, but in Latin the res publica is defined with respect to 
what is publicus. 

In all probability Cato did not write fures publici, but fures poplici. We do 
not know the speech’s exact date, but it cannot have been too many years 
before or after the S.C. de Bacchanalibus of 186 BCE (CIL 10.104), which 
contains the form poplicus (line 15, in the ablative: poplicod). Later copyists 
‘corrected’ Cato’s text, but the older spelling preserved in the inscription 
makes clear the original derivation of publicuslpoplicus, from populus.’ 
Romans knew their etymology: the agrarian law of 111 BCE (RS no.2) defines 
its area of interest in a pleonastic first line: ager poplicus populi Romanei — 
‘public land belonging to the Roman people’ (1), and many years later Cicero 
(with very different aims in mind) would write res publica res populi: ‘the 
Republic is a thing which belongs to the people’ (Rep. 1.39). Ager publicus, the 
res publica, and all things publicus are defined with reference to the populus 
Romanus, the Roman People. All appearances of publicus in Cato, Ennius, 
Caecilius, or Lucilius can be understood in this way.* 

In English, ‘concerning the state’ is only one meaning of ‘public’, and 
not necessarily one of the most frequent. We are more likely to use the 
word in a broader sense, to mean ‘concerning everyone’: accessible to 
everyone, generally known, held in common. As will become clear, publicus 


> TLL 10.2.2448 (s.v. publicus) has more details and examples. 
* E.g. ORF* M. Porcius Cato 203, 204; Cato, Agr. 2, 140; Enn. Ayn. 183 Vahlen*; Enn. Medea Exul 260 
Vahlen*; Caecilius 185 Ribbeck?; Lucil. 429, 530, 675, 1078 Marx. 
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could also have these less technical meanings, but the word’s etymology 
was closer to the surface than it is for us. In a culture built on hierarchy and 
status distinctions, ‘everyone’ was rarely a useful concept, and a primary 
meaning of publicus was not ‘concerning everyone’ but ‘concerning the 
populus Romanus, the legally constituted universality of Roman citizens’.’ 
Women, slaves, non-citizens, or even people who may be citizens but are 
not at this moment being considered in relation to their place in the citizen 
body are not automatically included.® 


Publicus and privatus as a pair 


In the fragment I quoted in the preceding section, Cato contrasts publicus 
and privatus for rhetorical effect. His choice rests on the assumption that 
his audience sees them as a natural pair, and indeed natural opposites. The 
use of publicus and privatus as a pair recurs in early texts, for example in a 
fragment of the second-century annalist Cassius Hemina referring to 
convivia publica et privata — ‘public and private parties’ (FRH F17). Here, 
as in Cato’s speech, the phrase suggests a natural, exhaustive, and mutually 
exclusive pair: all thefts, and all parties, are either public or private, and no 
theft or party is both. 

Cato found the opposition of publicus and privatus rhetorically helpful, 
but in practice thefts, parties, and much beside blurred the lines. The 
following pages examine some uses of the terms publicus and privatus and 
their cognates applied to space in legal texts, chosen because they are the 
only substantial corpus of Roman material explicitly concerned with the 
definition of what is public and what is private. As in Cato and Cassius 
Hemina, publicus and privatus are often used as a natural, exhaustive, and 
mutually exclusive pair. At other moments, however, the pairing breaks 
down. Publicus and privatus do not always represent exact opposites, and 
third categories appear which do not fit into either. 

The later jurists use a familiar primary distinction between public and 
private to structure their understanding of the law: ius publicum governs 
anything related to the state, while ius privatum is concerned with indivi- 
duals (Ulp. ap. Dig. 1.1.1.4, cf. Jnst. 1.1.2). Republican examples usually 


> Originally, the populus was not even the entire citizen body but the army, and may even have 
excluded the Senate or patricians, for which see Momigliano (1969). Some more philosophical 
remarks on the publicus/populus relationship can be found in Geuss (2001) 34-45. 

° The same argument applies for privatus; the slave who waits on the master during sex in the 
cubiculum is defined as outside the ‘everyone’ excluded from private space. See further Riggsby 
(1997) 44-5. 
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reflect the same mentality. They sometimes use the formula publicus 
privatusve as a catch-all, demonstrating the exhaustiveness of the pair: the 
Lex Antonia de Termessibus of the late 70s or early 60s BCE (RS no.19) 
discusses quei agrei quae loca aedificia publica preivatave — ‘land and build- 
ings, whether public or private’ (12). 

I have already cited the agrarian law of 111 BCE (RS no. 2) and its 
definition of ager poplicus populi Romanei — ‘public land belonging to the 
Roman People’ (1). Given that many laws deal with the sale or transfer of 
land, it is unsurprising that ownership is fundamental to their under- 
standing of space. The publicus/privatus dichotomy translates into a 
world in which space exists in one of two basic forms: owned by the 
populus, or owned by some other entity. There are exceptions to this 
general rule, and legal texts thrive on exceptional cases, but on the whole 
the energy the drafter of the law of 111 and later jurists devote to parsing 
them serves to confirm how fundamental the basic distinction between 
public and private space was to Roman legal thought.” The agrarian law 
is too fragmentary and poorly understood to shed much light on the 
question, but Pomponius (Dig. 18.1.6.pr.) discusses places which are 
publica quae non in pecunia populi sed in publico usu habeatur — ‘public 
not because they are the property of the populus but because they are 
held in public use’ — implying that the first is the standard definition. 
Similarly, for the jurist Nerva, the seashore is publicus not because it is in 
patrimonio ... populi — ‘in the ownership of the populus — but because it 
primum a natura prodita sunt et in nullius adhuc dominium pervenerunt — 
‘has been provided originally by nature and has not yet come into the 
power of anyone’ (Dig. 41.1.14.p7.). Again, the way he introduces the 
exception demonstrates the general applicability of the rule. At the same 
time, the existence of exceptions makes it plain that the jurists’ neat 
distinctions did not map well onto messy realities. 

Legal texts sometimes admit less technical usages. The late second 
century BCE Lex Repetundarum on the Tabula Bembina (RS no. 1) 
requires that a great deal of information be entered in taboleis puplicis — 
‘in the public tables’ (15). Perhaps publicus here means ‘connected with the 
populus , indicating that the accuracy of the information is guaranteed and 
that the records are preserved by the state, but it makes more sense to read 
it together with the law’s other provisions that information should be 


” For the problematic examples referred to in the agrarian law, see Lintott (1992), esp. 212. Several 
scholars analyse similar technical exceptions from a legal point of view, which can sometimes throw 
up fascinating examples but are less relevant to spatial experience: Zaccaria Ruggiu (1990); 
Capogrossi Colognesi (1999); Saliou (2007), (2012). 
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posted in black letters on white boards (14), and that anyone who wishes 
should have the right to copy it down (18). This is a broader meaning of 
publicus, signifying ‘open’, ‘accessible to all’. 

Tidy legal definitions of publicus and privatus also threaten to break 
down when other ways of characterising space are introduced. The 
S.C. de Bacchanalibus (CIL 1° 581) proclaims that rites held without 
permission are allowed neve in poplicod neve in preivatod neve extrad 
urbem — ‘neither in public nor in private nor outside the city’ (15-16). 
Here the exhaustive public/private pair is under attack, since space 
outside the city seems to belong to its own separate category. Another 
subset of early texts relating to space, all with a legal flavour, bring in 
a different primary distinction to complicate strict divisions between 
publicus and privatus. They also imply a third category of space: the 
sacred. The complications that notions of sacred space bring to a 
public/private binary in practice will be discussed in Chapter 5; for 
now, I want to demonstrate how the textual evidence shows tension 
and ambiguity even in legal definitions. Two inscriptions of uncertain 
(but early) date from Venusia (C7L I* 402-3) show the local senate 
deciding aut sacrum aut poublicom locom ese — ‘that the place should 
be either sacred or public’. Should we conclude that ‘sacred’ and 
‘public’ could be mutually exclusive, and therefore that sacer stands 
outside the public/private binary? Or did the senate not feel the need 
to specify further because ‘sacred’ and ‘public’ belong together in the 
same category? In part, the question rests on a legal debate concerning 
not the broad category of ‘the sacred’, but the specific definition of 
sacer. From scattered references in the jurists, it is possible to recon- 
struct an apparently logical scheme in which public/private and 
sacred/profane are two entirely separate ways of classifying space. In 
this model, what is publicly sacred is sacer, whereas what is privately 
sacred is religiosus.® Elsewhere, however, it is not always easy to 
understand sacer as so closely allied with publicus. When Cicero 
makes L. Furius Philus state that natural justice urges us sacra, 
publica, aliena non tangere — ‘not to touch that which is sacred, public 
or belonging to another’ (Rep. 3.24) — he implies a tripartite division, 
in which public, private, and sacred are each distinct. 


® Marcianus Dig. 1.8.6.3-4, cf. Gaius, Inst. 2.3-5; on the coexistence of two modes of division in the 
jurists, see Estienne (2013) 58-Go. Only the populus Romanus can make something sacer, while a 
private individual can make something re/igiosus. On the public—sacer and private—religiosus correla- 
tions, see Rives (2012) 168. Crawford (1989) discusses the question with specific reference to the 
Venusia inscriptions. See further Chapter 5. 
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Debate on the exact relationship between pudblicus and sacer con- 
tinues.” For my purposes, the fact that our sources are so confused and 
confusing that debate is required is important evidence in itself. The 
existence of a third primary category, the sacred, which can sometimes be 
contrasted directly with publicus and privatus, sometimes includes ele- 
ments of both (as in the case of ‘public’ and ‘private’ cult), and sometimes 
is treated as if it belongs to the same realm as publicus demonstrates how 
loosely defined these terms actually were, and makes it easy to see why the 
jurists had such a difficult time attempting to codify them. They tied 
themselves in terminological knots from which we have yet to escape 
precisely because Roman space could not be easily divided into two 
categories ‘public’ and ‘private’, or even publicus and privatus; rather, 
the two categories shifted, intersected, overlapped, and admitted of 
degree. 


Plautus: violence and control 


For a better reflection of how these terms were used in everyday speech, I 
turn to the Plautus, our earliest datable source for the publicus/ privatus pair 
(as well as for the term ager publicus).'° Most of the time, they appear as 
a natural pair of exact opposites. Their exhaustiveness is suggested by 
examples like Trinummus 38: [gratiae] remoramque faciunt rei privatae et 
publicae — ‘special interests cause delay to public and private business’. 
Later, at Trinummus 286, Philto complains about those who sacrum 
profanum, publicum privatum habent — ‘treat the sacred as profane, the 
public as private’. His formulation implies a simple, natural, and unam- 
biguous binary: the world is divided neatly into public and private, in 
much the same way as it is divided into sacred and profane. The two pairs 
are analogous but separate, and there is no suggestion they might overlap or 
interfere with each other. 


° For example, Watson (1992) 55-7, with 177-18 n.11, maintains that the distinction between human 
and divine was primary; Thomas (2002) 1437 agrees with Crawford (1989) that sacred and public 
belong together in a single overarching category, because neither can be owned. A recent contribu- 
tion which combines legalistic musings with attention to real space is Estienne (2013). 

The terms are common in certain plays, notably Trinummus and Captivi, and completely absent from 
others (Aulularia, Casina, Cistellaria, Epidicus, Menaechmi, Mercator, Pseudolus, and Vidularia). 
The unevenness may be produced by Plautus’ varying approaches to his Greek sources. Fraenkel 
(1922) 126 identifies one of the main passages under discussion below (Ergasilus’ rant at Capt. 790-822) 
as a Plautine addition. The discussion of ager publicus at Trin. 141-51 must similarly derive from 
Roman life rather than Greek precedent, meaning we can be relatively confident Plautus is not 
importing Greek concepts of public and private. 
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The word privatus is only found once in Plautus except in conjunction 
with publicus, again demonstrating the natural connection between the 
pair.” But there is also an asymmetry: publicus does often appear alone, 
and when these instances are examined, a set of connotations emerges 
which imply that publicus cannot be taken as a monolithic concept 
directly opposed to privatus. Strikingly, at Trinummus 1044 (in a legal 
context, interestingly) publicus is paired not with privatus but with sacer, 
hinting at a more complicated relationship than Philto’s formulation 
allows. 

When applied to space, the word publicus in Plautus has two meanings. 
The first connotes ownership by the populus (most particularly in the 
case of ager publicus, which is the basis of an extended joke at 
Truculentus 141-51)."* But Plautus also uses publicus to mean a space open 
to everyone.’? When Palinurus is advising his friend to go for it with a 
courtesan, he chooses a spatial analogy equating a fenced-in farm to a 
married woman, and a public road to a prostitute: 


nemo hinc prohibet nec votat, 
quin quod palam est venale, si argentum est, emas. 
nemo ire quemquam publica prohibet via; 
dum ne per fundum saeptum facias semitam, 
dum ted apstineas nupta, vidua, virgine, 
iuventute et pueris liberis, ama quidlubet. (Plaut. Curc. 33-8) 


No one is stopping you or forbidding it — whatever is openly on sale, if you 
have the money, buy it! No one stops anyone from walking on the public 
road; so long as you don’t make your way through a fenced-off farm, so long 
as you keep away from wife, widow, virgin, youth, and free boys, love what 
you like! 


This meaning of publicus is based on openness, accessibility, and freedom 
of behaviour. Anyone can use the road because no authority forbids it. 
Palinurus does not care that the publica via belongs to the populus. Instead, 
he emphasises that there is no individual owner analogous to the married 
woman’s husband. By comparing the road to merchandise or a prostitute, 
he implies that a broad range of activities are permitted, or at least not 
forbidden, in public. Even clearer is Rudens 572: istic ubi vis condormisce: 
nemo prohibet, publicum est — ‘here you may sleep where you like: no one is 


" Capt. 166, in the technical sense of ‘one who does not hold public office’. 

* Non-spatial instances of publicus and its cognates referring to a connection with the populus include 
Plaut. Trin. 548, 1046; Capt. 334, 874. This is the only sense in which Terence uses the word (he does 
not use privatus at all): Eun. 290; Phorm. 412, 978; Ad. 443. 

3 Contra Riipke (1995b) 609, who finds this universal sense no earlier than Cicero. 
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stopping you, it’s public’. What makes the space publicus is not collective 
ownership but the absence of individual control. 

The same emphasis on control over behaviour is at play at Captivi 807-10, 
part of a long rant in which Ergasilus threatens violence against a number 
of people who might get in his way as he hurries about his business: 


tum pistores scrofipasci, qui alunt furfuribus sues, 
quarum odore praeterire nemo pistrinum potest: 
eorum si quoiusquam scrofam in publico conspexero, 
ex ipsis dominis meis pugnis exculcabo furfures. 
(Plaut. Capt. 807-10) 


Then the pig-farming bakers, who feed their swine on bran which smells so 
bad that no one can walk past the bakery: if I see a pig belonging to any one 
of them in public I'll beat the bran out of their masters with my fists. 


Ergasilus next threatens fishmongers who stink up the Forum, and then 
passes to cheating butchers who sell overpriced lamb and give their rams 
affectionate names: 


eum ego si in via Petronem publica conspexero, 
et Petronem et dominum reddam mortales miserrumos. 


(Plaut. Capt. 821-22) 


If I see that ‘Petro’ in a public street, I will make both Petro and master the 
most miserable of mortals. 


It annoys Ergasilus when other people interrupt his enjoyment of public 
space, either by their swindling behaviour or by the smells escaping from 
their shops. We could see in his rant a claim that behaviour in public space 
should be controlled, restricted by some authority or by social norms. Yet 
Ergasilus does not appeal to universal norms: instead, he threatens his 
victims with violence on his own initiative. Hegio, who overhears him, 
jokes to the audience in a series of asides that he is behaving like a king, a 
general, or even an aedile (811, 823), and Ergasilus himself uses official 
vocabulary, saying that he proclaims (edico) his commands (803), but the 
humour comes from incongruity. Ergasilus is not an official with the right 
to control others’ behaviour, but a bully who relies on the fact that there are 
few controls over his own behaviour in public space. The places where the 
butchers, fishmongers, and bakers behave badly are not called publicus. 
That word is reserved for the places where Ergasilus plans to take his 
revenge. Indeed, the cheating butchers presumably ply their trade in pri- 
vately owned shops, but Ergasilus has to wait until he runs into them ‘in the 
public street’ to beat them up. His threat to police the behaviour of others in 
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publico assumes that no one will be able to police his own behaviour, and 
that he will be able to get away with using violence. Earlier in the passage, 
his suggested remedy to those who do not want to encounter his wrath is 
continete vos domi, prohibete a vobis vim mean — ‘stay at home, keep my 
violence away from you (804). Vulnerability to violence in publico 
also appears in the Stichus: Gelasimus tries to persuade Pamphilippus to 
dine at home rather than at his brother’s house by asking him non tu scis 
quam ... efflictentur homines noctu hic in via? (606) — ‘don’t you know how 
people get killed by night in this street?” Pamphilippus points out (614) that 
he does not need to go in publicum — ‘in public’ — since he can get to his 
brother’s house per hortum — ‘through the garden’."* 

In Plautus, then, pudlicus referring to space can mean simply ‘publicly 
owned’ but is also used to indicate a space where there are few controls on 
access or behaviour. In the most telling examples, extreme behaviours like 
violence prove to be characteristic of space which is publicus — and at this 
point it seems safe to apply the English word ‘public’. People in public 
space are liable to meet with violence because no authority protects them, 
and people who want to use violence choose to do so in public because no 
one will stop them. Ergasilus, in particular, demonstrates a performative 
notion of public space: it is his violence which re-enacts his freedom of 
behaviour and demonstrates the absence of control. 

It might seem more natural to associate freedom of behaviour with 
private space, where the lack of surveillance means we can act as we 
choose. Andrew Riggsby showed that such a definition needs to be 
adapted for the ancient world: some extremes of behaviour were only 
acceptable in private space, but control was never absent.”” My analysis 
of publicus and privatus in Plautus suggests Riggsby’s work can be 
expanded by considering other extremes of behaviour which are subject 
to different controls. The type of behaviour taken as diagnostic is 
important, and Riggsby’s choice of (particularly) sexual behaviour 
works well because, like most previous historians of the public/private 
divide, he is primarily interested in notions of privacy and in domestic 
space. A different diagnostic is needed when we move beyond the house. 
Sexual behaviour was inappropriate everywhere outside the cubiculum, 
but non-domestic space was not uniformly public. Violence, on the 
other hand, is attested both inside and outside the house, and we often 


‘* Compare CIL 1v.3494, a dipinto from a bar in Pompeii: two gamblers begin to argue, and the 
proprietor interrupts them, saying itis foras rixsatis — ‘go, fight outside’. 
* Riggsby (1997); full discussion above, pp. 21-3. 
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find our sources debating whether or not it is appropriate (and for 
whom) in a particular space. Considering the curbs which could be 
placed on violence itself can also help to disentangle the various types 
of control available, from coercion to surveillance to the application of 
social norms. For Plautus’ characters, it is space in which none of these 
mechanisms of control apply which is truly public. 


Claiming public space: violence in the Pro Milone 


A complete investigation of violence and its locations in the middle and 
late Republic is well beyond the scope of this project, and could never hope 
to match Andrew Lintott’s treatment, which is still vital and often extre- 
mely alert to spatial nuance." Instead, I will use a brief and tightly focused 
investigation of one famous text to show how even in the absence of the 
word publicus, violence and control are linked with concepts analogous to 
our ‘public’ and ‘private’. 

Cicero’s Pro Milone, a version of a speech defending Milo on the charge 
of murdering Publius Clodius, discusses violent acts in spaces ranging from 
private houses to the Via Appia.'"7 Quintilian (/nst. 5.10.37) noticed how 
much Cicero’s rhetoric relies on characterising different kinds of space. 
Even more interesting for my purposes is how he depicts spaces as con- 
tested between public and private, from the most basic level of legal 
ownership on up. He deplores how one family behave as if they own a 
public road, demonstrating once more how lack of control is part of the 
definition of public space. But the fact the Claudii do attempt to assert 
control over the space of the Via Appia also indicates that private interests 
could be thought of as encroaching onto public space — and we should 
assume they were often successful. 

The only actual instance of either publicus or privatus with direct 
reference to space in the speech ties space which is publicus to violence 
and lack of control, just as in Plautus: 


tu P. Clodii cruentum cadaver eiecisti domo, tu in publicum abiecisti, tu 
spoliatum imaginibus, exsequiis, pompa, laudatione, infelicissimis lignis 
semiustilatum nocturnis canibus dilaniandum reliquisti. (Cic. Mil. 33) 


© Lintott (1968); see further Nippel (1988), (1995), and for two different sets of views on violence as 
constitutive of space, especially urban space, Gaillard/Humm (2004); Zimmermann (2009). 

'7 Vasaly (1993) is key on the role of space in Ciceronian oratory, and provides much relevant 
bibliography; on space in the Pro Milone, see especially 23-4. 
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You threw Publius Clodius’ bloody corpse out of his house, you abandoned it 
in public, you left it deprived of imagines, funeral rites, procession, and eulogy, 
half-burned on an ill-omened pyre for the dogs of the night to tear apart. 


Cicero is addressing Clodius’ supporter Sextus Cloelius, who orchestrated 
the cremation of Clodius in the Curia. In defiance of the symbolism, 
Cicero accuses him of abandoning the body. Thrown out in publicum, it 
cannot be protected from any indignity. Clodius is left as prey to dogs, and 
the entire episode is reimagined as a loss of control. 

Cicero’s argument that Milo killed Clodius in legitimate self-defence 
depends on the idea that Roman citizens cannot rely on any public body 
to protect them from violence. Cicero begins by decrying violence of any 
kind in any place, stating nulla vis umquam est in libera civitate suscepta 
inter civis non contra rem publicam — ‘no violence ever committed 
between citizens in a free state is not against the public interest’ (13-14). 
But he soon modifies his position: 


silent enim leges inter arma nec se exspectari iubent, cum ei, qui expectare 
velit, ante iniusta poena luenda sit quam iusta repetenda. (Cic. Mil. 11) 


The laws are silent in the face of arms and do not order us to wait for them, 
since anyone who chooses to wait must pay an unjust penalty before he can 
seek a just one. 


Milo had a large armed guard with him on the day of the killing, which 
took place outside the city on the Via Appia. Bodyguards are legal, 
implying that self-defence is acceptable and even to be expected (10; 
cf. 30). 

A major premise of Cicero’s argument is that Clodius was a naturally 
violent individual, and he refers to his violence in a number of different 
locations. Clodius sent a slave to murder Pompey in the temple of Castor 
on the Forum (18; cf. 37). We even hear of an attack on Cicero himself by 
the Regia (37). In this case Cicero uses the visibility of the spot and its 
sacred connotations to make the attack seem particularly loathsome, but in 
the speech as a whole violence in political space is not necessarily wrong. 
When Clodius commissioned an attack on an electoral assembly in the 
Campus Martius (41), Cicero claims Milo might have felt justified in 
killing him right then and there, with the advantage of location (/oco, 41) 
as well as justice, occasion, and the possibility of impunity. It was Clodius’ 
character, not the location, which made his political violence intolerable; if 
Milo had resorted to violence in the same place, it would have been 
acceptable. 
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Later, Cicero juxtaposes Clodius’ Forum violence with a second act: 
plurimis caedibus in foro factis singulari virtute et gloria civem domum vi et 
armis compulit — ‘after committing many slaughters in the Forum, he 
imprisoned a citizen of outstanding good character and reputation in his 
house by force of arms’ (73). Here he positions the two locations in a 
crescendo; the horrifying violence in the Forum is bad enough, but even 
worse is the atrocity of attacking a Roman in his own house, the place 
where he should feel safe."* Cicero goes on to state that Clodius habitually 
disregards private property rights: 


eum denique, cui iam nulla lex erat, nullum civile ius, nulli possessionum 
termini, qui non calumnia litium, non iniustis vindiciis ac sacramentis 
alienos fundos, sed castris, exercitu, signis inferendis petebat. (Cic. Mil. 74) 


That man who knows no statute, no civil law, no property boundaries, who 
goes after other men’s farms not by trumped-up lawsuits, not by unjust 
claims and oaths, but with camps, armies, and standards blazing. 


The passage continues to great effect, conjuring up images of Clodius 
invading privately owned gardens with his army of surveyors. Cicero had 
suffered the loss of his own house at Clodius’ hands, and had always 
defended property rights. He knew that his condemnation of violence 
directed against private property would strike a chord with the jury. He 
drives home the point a few paragraphs later: 


ea, quae tenetis privata atque vestra, dominante homine furioso quod ius 
perpetuae possessionis habere potuissent? (Cic. Mil. 78) 


What right of uninterrupted possession could there be over your belongings, 
things which are private and your own, with that insane man in control? 


Attacks on houses recur in the speech. We hear of an attack on Milo’s own 
domum ac deos penatis — ‘home and household gods’ (38) — and there is a 
rumour that Caesar’s house has also been attacked (66). Clodius’ final 
insult against a certain Furfanius was to threaten to place a dead body 
inside his house (75). This would hurt Furfanius’ reputation, but it would 
also conclusively demonstrate Clodius’ usurpation of the control a house- 
holder should wield over his own space. For Cicero, that control should be 
absolute, up to and including power over life and death: potuitne, cum 
domum ac deos penatis suos illo oppugnante defenderet, iure se ulcisci?— ‘would 
[Milo] not have been able to kill him lawfully, when he was defending his 


# Treggiari (2002) 74-108 has extensive discussion of the extent to which Roman property owners 
should feel safe in their own houses. 
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home and household gods from his attacks?’ (38). Finally, Cicero returns to 
the day on which Clodius’ body was left in the Curia, but this time he 
chooses to present it as one final instance of Clodius imposing his own will 
on space legitimately under others’ control. It now suits him to describe the 
Curia as the sedem ab universo populo concessam uni ordini — ‘the seat given 
by the entire populus to a single order’ (90). Though it belongs to the 
populus, they have delegated it to the Senate, making it less than fully 
‘public’. Clodius’ body in the Curia parallels the body in Furfanius’ house: 
a gross violation of someone else’s space. 

Throughout the speech, Cicero defends householders’ autonomy in 
their own homes but excoriates attempts to impose individual control 
elsewhere. The central act of violence in the Pro Milone takes place not 
in a privately owned house or the political space of the Forum, but on a 
road which was legally public. Milo never travelled on such a road without 
bodyguards (56), since, as Cicero has taken repeated pains to emphasise, he 
was in constant danger from Clodius and the state could not protect him. 
In the world of Plautus, a road of this kind is the most public, uncontrolled 
space available and the most likely to be the scene of violence. So it turns 
out for Milo and Clodius — except that the space where the brawl took 
place was not, in fact, entirely public in practice. The Via Appia had been 
built by Appius Claudius Caecus, one of Clodius’ ancestors, and was lined 
with the tombs of his family. The stretch where they met ran past Clodius’ 
own estate. The association between the Claudii and the road had played 
out across the centuries. Did it really belong to the populus, or to its 
patron’s family? 

The prosecution, or at least the version of the prosecution Cicero wants 
his audience to remember, made much of the fact that Clodius was killed 
among the tombs of his ancestors. To counter their attacks, Cicero relies in 
part on obfuscation. In the middle of a delicate explanation of Pompey’s 
attitude to the case, he somewhat abruptly introduces an earlier murder: 


domi suae nobilissimus vir, senatus propugnator atque illis quidem tempor- 
ibus paene patronus, avunculus huius iudicis nostri, fortissimi viri, 
M. Catonis, tribunus plebis M. Drusus occisus est. (Cic. Mil. 16) 


In his own house an eminent man, the Senate’s champion and indeed in 
those times almost its patron, uncle to the brave Marcus Cato (who is one of 
our jurors), the tribune of the plebs Marcus Drusus was killed. 


Cicero’s word order emphasises that Drusus was killed in his own house, 
but his sudden shift of topic from Pompey to Drusus makes it hard for a 
reader or listener to understand why the location — or even the case as a 
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whole — is important. Cicero next brings out the fact that there was no 
special investigation after Drusus’ death, apparently making the point that 
murders are all to be treated equally seriously no matter who the victim or 
what the political circumstances. The emphatic positioning of domi suae 
goes unexplained until it is picked up again by a second seemingly irrele- 
vant precedent, the case of Africanus, who was killed domi suae quiescenti — 
‘resting in his own house’ (16). Only then does Cicero get to his point: 


nisi forte magis erit parricida, si qui consularem patrem quam si quis 
humilem necarit, aut eo mors atrocior erit P. Clodii quod is in monumentis 
mairoum suorum est interfectus — hoc enim ab istis saepe dicitur, — proinde 
quasi Appius ille Caecus viam muniverit, non qua populus uteretur, sed ubi 
impune sui posteri latrocinarentur! (Cic. Mil. 17) 


Unless perhaps we are to say that it is more of a parricide for a consul to be 
killed by his son than for a humble man; or that the death of Publius Clodius 
should be taken as crueller, because he was killed among the monuments of 
his ancestors — at least that is what the prosecution keep saying, almost as if 
the famous Appius Caecus built the road not for the populus to use, but as a 
place where his descendants might commit brigandage with impunity!” 


Cicero’s opponents claim, he implies, that Clodius as a descendent of 
Appius Claudius Caecus retained a connection to the space of the Via 
Appia. Cicero turns the argument around: the Claudii, he argues, view 
the Via Appia not as public (in the literal sense of ‘belonging to the 
populus’) but as their own private fiefdom, subject to their individual 
control: indeed, then, it would be as foul a transgression of their private 
space to kill a member of the family on the road as to kill a man in his own 
house! 

Cicero is speaking in hyperbole, but his rhetoric would not have seemed 
as outrageous to his original audience as it might today. Other evidence 
suggests the Claudii did indeed assert personal control over the road. 
Earlier custom gave roads prosaic names related to their purpose or 
destination: Via Salaria, Via Latina, Via Tiburtina. Appius Claudius was 
the first Roman to build a road and name it after himself. He also founded 
a town along the way named Forum Appii. These were not just symbolic 
acts: he and his descendants would have found clients or at least grateful 
supporters among the town’s inhabitants, not to mention workers along 
the route who gained employment from the building project. At least one 


*? Compare, of course, Cic. Cael. 34 (prosopopoeia of Appius Claudius Caecus, addressed to Clodius’ 
sister): ideo viam munivi, ut eam tu alienis viris comitata celebrares? — ‘Was it for this that I built the 
road, so that you could stroll it accompanied by other people’s husbands?” 
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later Claudius attempted to take advantage: Suetonius tells us he set up a 
statue of himself wearing a diadem in Forum Appii and Jtaliam per 
clientelas occupare temptavit — ‘attempted to use his clients to seize control 
of Italy’ (Suet. 770. 2.2). Along the Via Appia, the Claudii could aspire to 
something close to private or even regal power.*® In this context, Cicero’s 
claim that his opponents see the road as a Claudian domain does not seem 
so far-fetched. 

Cicero must reclaim the road as public space where the only legitimate 
wielder of control is the populus, who must be able to use the road in safety 
and whose laws punish brigandage. It becomes clear why Cicero introduces 
the murders of Drusus and Africanus in such a roundabout way: his two 
implicit arguments are in fact contradictory. His first point is that the 
deaths of Drusus and Africanus were not followed by special enquiries, so 
why should Clodius’ be treated any differently? It is in his interest to make 
Drusus’ and Africanus’ killings seem as despicable as possible, worse by far 
than Clodius’, and for that reason he emphasises that they were killed at 
home. The violation of their private space is offensive in itself and com- 
pounds the murder. His second point runs counter to the assumptions he 
has just made, since he must claim that Clodius’ death is not special just 
because it took place in a location connected to his family. 

Elsewhere in the speech, Cicero is happy to use Claudian control over 
the Via Appia as part of his argument that Clodius, rather than Milo, must 
have laid the trap. If, hypothetically, Milo had wanted to ambush Clodius, 
he would not have chosen a place so much under the control of Clodius’ 
family that they almost owned it: 


ante fundum Clodii, quo in fundo propter insanas illas substructiones facile 
hominum mille versabantur valentium, edito adversarii atque excelso loco 
superiorem se fore putarat Milo... ? (Cic. Mil. 53) 


In front of Clodius’ estate, in which because of its ridiculous substructures a 
thousand willing men could easily be placed, with his enemy high up in an 
elevated location, did Milo think he would prevail? 


By entering this space, Cicero would have us believe, Milo put himself 
into the control of his adversary. But Cicero has to tread carefully: he has 
already argued a householder has legitimate control over his private space 


*° Laurence (1999) 13-21 discusses Claudii and the Via Appia. Humm (1996) 734-7 goes so far as to link 
Appius Claudius’ naming convention with Macedonian royal routes, though the evidence for these 
actually postdates the Via Appia. If there were regal connotations, they would set the road squarely 
within the intersection of public and private implied by monarchy. 
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(38). Clodius’ case is different: his control over this space which was the 
legal property of the populus was excessive and illegitimate. 

Clodius’ illegitimate attempts to privatise the Via Appia go as far as 
murder. Cicero recounts a previous killing, of the knight Marcus Papirius, 
and speculates about why it never came to court: 


itaque in eadem ista Appia via cum ornatissimum equitem Romanum 
P. Clodius M. Papirium occidisset, non fuit illud facinus puniendum; 
homo enim nobilis in suis monumentis equitem Romanum occiderat 


(Cic. Mil. 18) 
When Publius Clodius killed a distinguished knight, Marcus Papirius, on 


the same Via Appia, this deed was not deemed worthy of punishment, since 
a noble man had killed a Roman knight among the monuments of his 
family. 


Cicero uses Papirius’ murder as a reductio ad absurdum, pointing out that 
the personal links the defence wishes to claim between Clodius and the 
road must not be allowed to stand. A householder may legitimately kill an 
intruder in his own home, but the road is a publicly-owned space where 
only the populus can decide on the legitimacy of violence. 

In the Pro Milone, Cicero constructs the Via Appia as an uncontrolled 
space where Milo must defend himself against violence. At the same time, 
he accuses the Claudii of trying to turn it into private space where they 
alone can act with impunity. His rhetorical indignation should alert us to, 
not distract us from, the reality that the individual interests of the elite 
presumably did succeed in imposing private control over public spaces. 
The speech demonstrates how violence as a diagnostic can work in practice, 
but also how the discourse surrounding public and private space in the 
Roman world could be rhetorically manipulated. In the Pro Milone private 
space intrudes into the public realm and vice versa as the contexts and the 
exigencies of the trial demand. In reality, not just in courtroom strategy but 
in buildings and daily practice, the same was true: elites imposed personal 
control over publicly owned space not only symbolically but also 
architecturally. 


A behavioural definition of ‘public’ space in the Roman world 


From these brief case studies, I have derived a set of concepts which will 
serve as a provisional framework for investigating actual spaces in the city 
of Rome in the following chapters. There were concepts analogous to 
English ‘public’ and ‘private’ in the Roman world, and we frequently 
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find authors of all periods using the words publicus and privatus as though 
they were a natural, mutually exclusive, and exhaustive pair. Closer analy- 
sis, however, suggests these terms and concepts related to them did not 
have single stable definitions: instead they were constantly contested and 
often a source of tension. Plautus and Cicero both give examples of people 
disputing the nature of a space with violence: Ergasilus is willing to resort 
to violence to defend his right to use public space without interruption 
from others, and Cicero accuses Clodius of trying to use violence to 
privatise the Via Appia and intrude on his opponents’ private space. And 
this is only one end of a broader spectrum: public space was space where 
anyone could sleep as well as fight. 

Importantly, an analysis in terms of control admits of degree. Different 
people faced different controls at different times. In private space, the 
owner wielded control and only he had the licence to use violence; this is 
the kind of space Cicero accuses Clodius of creating on the Via Appia, 
where he, but not Milo, can legitimately kill. In public space, violence 
was less predictable. In a society where no authority held (in Weberian 
terms) a monopoly over legitimate physical violence, a whole range of 
gradations was possible between spaces where official personnel oversaw 
access and behaviour and spaces where there was no oversight, either 
official or individual. 

In all its senses, the Latin word publicus as applied to space implies a 
community.” In the sense of ‘belonging to the populus’, the community 
is clearly defined. In the sense of ‘accessible to all’, the implied commu- 
nity (the ‘all’ to whom it is accessible) may or may not be equivalent to 
the populus; it almost never, though, means the totality of humankind. 
By looking carefully at groups given access to or control over space, it is 
possible to approach the gradations of the public in a concrete way, and 
move beyond even a one-dimensional set of gradations between utterly 
controlled and utterly accessible. Questions worth asking include 
whether spaces which were thought of as ‘public’ were actually accessible 
to everyone, or whether certain groups, such as women, slaves, the poor, 
non-citizens, and so on, were excluded. We can also investigate who 
controlled behaviour in public space — whether, for example, patrons 
could exert control over behaviour in the public temples and porticoes 
they erected. Mechanisms of control ranged from physical barriers to the 
employment of guards or custodians with legal or extra-legal power to 


* Riipke (1995b), esp. Gos—24, approaches this problem from the other side, asking how ‘the public’, 
the community implied by the word pudblicus, is constituted. 
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coerce. Less obviously coercive mechanisms also deserve attention: com- 
munity surveillance is a form of control, and cues such as decorative 
and architectural features could signify the behaviour expected in a 
certain space. 

The following chapters investigate the spatial experience offered by 
specific public spaces in Republican Rome, from the Forum Romanum 
to the grand victory complexes of the Campus Martius. Literary and 
archaeological evidence considered together can indicate what beha- 
viours are attested or were considered appropriate in these spaces, who 
attempted to control access to and behaviour in them and how, and the 
relationship between such factors and the mechanisms which signalled 
particular spaces as public, private, or some combination of the two. Ina 
city whose public space was constantly contested, politicised, and rede- 
fined, a huge variety of spatial experience emerges. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The definition of political space in the Forum 


Romanum 


The Roman house may not have been entirely private in the way we under- 
stand our houses today, but it did sit at one end of a spectrum which bore 
some similarities to modern concepts of public and private. At the other end 
of the spectrum we find the Forum Romanum, and it is to the Forum | turn 
for this volume’s first extended investigation of a particular place.’ 

Latin contrasts domi and foras for ‘in’ and ‘out’. Domi, from domus, 
literally means ‘at home’; foras is an irregular form related to foris, the noun 
meaning ‘door’. Ancient etymologists believed that both foris and foras 
were derived from forum: just as a house was the quintessential ‘inside’ 
space, a forum was the quintessential ‘outside’ space.” I say ‘a forum’ rather 
than ‘the forum’, because there was more than one; even in the city of 
Rome, the word could be used to refer to many different open squares. The 
name ‘Forum Romanum’ for Rome’s central forum, which I use for clarity, 
does not actually appear before Virgil. When Cicero wanted to distinguish 
it from other squares also known as fora, he called it the forum populi 
Romani — ‘the Forum of the Roman People’? All of Rome’s fora were 
public property, but when Cicero referred to a forum belonging to the 
populus, his audience knew exactly which one he meant. This was the space 
most fundamentally defined by its public status. 

The Forum Romanum, then, was a paradigmatic public space but not 
necessarily a typical one. It was public in a very different way from the 


The bibliography on the Forum Romanum is vast. Purcell (2007) has an excellent discussion of the 
role of the Forum in the life of the city, and Muth (2014) is a major new contribution on its evolution 
over time and historical interpretation. Coarelli (2007b) 42-10 and Claridge (2010) 62-123 each 
provide an accessible introduction to the visible remains, and Laurence (2012) 24-42 has a clear 
explanation of some of the most vexing archaeological controversies. Fuller treatment of the archae- 
ological and topographical material include Coarelli (1985); Purcell (1995); Filippi (2012). For 
individual buildings and monuments, the reader should consult the relevant entries in LTUR. 
Paul. Fest. 74 Lindsay. Cf. TLL. 6.1.1198 s.v. forum: it seems likely there is some etymological link 
between forum, foris, and foras, though perhaps the derivation goes the other way. 

Forum Romanum: Verg. Aen.8.361. Forum populi Romani: e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.1.58, and see further TLL 
6.1.1198. 
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urban back streets where Plautus’ characters might fear violence. The back 
street was a free-for-all, a space which could be open to anyone and to any 
kind of behaviour. There was no owner or proprietor to police behaviour, 
and no community surveillance. The Forum, though it also lacked a single 
proprietor, was a space of high visibility and surveillance. 

The Forum Romanum was also a space many wanted to control. It was a 
space of memory, in which Romans celebrated the heroes of their past and 
the virtues they embodied.* Anyone who controlled this space could 
influence which versions of history were remembered and which forgot- 
ten.’ It was also one of the most important spaces of politics in Republican 
Rome: here crowds gathered to listen to political speeches, vote on laws and 
in some elections, and watch the political elite go about their daily busi- 
ness.° Without mass media, participants had to attend in person. Those 
who were not present could not exercise their political power. Control over 
access to the spaces of politics therefore gave control over access to power, 
and those who had political power could demonstrate it by controlling 
people’s behaviour at meetings or votes. Many tried to gain this kind of 
control over the Forum. Sometimes they failed, and sometimes they 
succeeded. 

A republic based on decision-making by a group requires more than just 
open space to function. To be successful it needs political space: a space 
where citizens can relate to each other as citizens, define the group of 
decision-makers, and come to agreement. Such a space is public in that it is 
communal, but it must also be a space where behaviour conforms to certain 
expectations. In Republican Rome, even the politicians who aspired to 
assert individual power over the Forum recognised that some form of 
communal control was required to stop other, rival individuals or groups 
from taking over the political process by force. This chapter will investigate 
how the Forum’s role as political space (a concept which itself evolved over 
time) affected its development as a kind of space we might call public, and 
thus definitions of public and private space more generally. In some ways, 
it was the Forum’s political status which marked it as Rome’s primary 


* On the Forum as a space of memory, see Favro (1988); Hélkeskamp (2004) 151-63; Hélkeskamp 
(2006); Hélscher, T. (2006a); Hélkeskamp (2012); Russell (2014). 

> Stein-Hélkeskamp (2013) provides an evocative account of one such struggle for control; cf. Walter 
(2004) 157-60. 
The importance of the spatial context of Roman politics is one of the key insights of Millar (1998); see 
also especially Morstein-Marx (2004) 42-60. The Forum was not Rome’s only political space: 
assemblies in the Area Capitolina are discussed below (pp. 109-10), and for more on other political 
spaces, see Zidtkowski (2013). 
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public space; in other ways, political activity in the Forum meant its public 
status was constantly under threat from private interests. 

In Plautus’ time the Forum was a good spot to pick up a prostitute or 
shop for groceries. By the time Cicero spoke there, the architecture of the 
square had been completely refashioned. The Forum was reimagined as a 
space of dignitas devoted mostly to politics. It was open to a more restricted 
set of activities — and, presumably, people. By the end of his life Cicero saw 
the beginnings of yet another change: the triumph not of the political 
community but of the individual, as Julius Caesar’s building programme 
created a new forum entirely dominated by his personal power.” 

The second and early first centuries BCE saw a wave of new building 
projects in the Forum. They reflected shifts in the area’s use and the 
changing state of Roman political life. But they also fitted into a pattern 
of attempts to assert control over the space in two diametrically opposed 
ways, discussed in this chapter and the next. The first was an effort to create 
a sanitised political space where the community could make decisions away 
from disruptions. The second was prompted by individuals and groups 
who wanted to exert personal influence over the process of decision- 
making by extending the individual control associated with private space 
into the political domain. Yet despite both of these trends, the uncon- 
trolled Forum never disappeared: it always existed in tension with attempts 
to regularise or even control this most important space for Rome’s political 
life. 

This chapter explores mechanisms used to designate the Forum as 
political space and their effects on the spatial experience it offered. 
Architecture, memory, and ritual all combined to inform the visitor to 
the Forum that this was a special place and to draw attention to the role of 
citizens in political activity. Most of these mechanisms had been in place 
since a very early period, though perhaps only in some parts of the square 
and only at certain times. People — usually politicians — could call upon 
them when necessary to create a political atmosphere; at other times, they 
faded into the background. In the period with which I am most concerned 


7 For public space under Caesar, see Zecchini (2009). Caesar’s interventions mark the beginning of a 
trend which stretches beyond the limits of this study. Under the emperors, the new imperial fora with 
their massive enclosing walls, all-encompassing decorative schemes, and inward-looking separation 
would demonstrate the architectural and ideological interventions necessary to create a truly 
sanitised, controlled space — and by then, the definition of the political had changed entirely. For 
further discussion of the architectural and ideological differences between the Forum Romanum and 
the imperial fora, see Favro (1988); Senseney (2011); Newsome (2011); Russell (2014). Muth (2012), 
(2014) explores Augustus’ attempts to create an atmosphere of greater control in the Forum 
Romanum itself. 
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in this chapter, the second and first centuries BCE, they were called upon 
more frequently and more consistently, and emphasised by permanent 
changes to the built environment. The trend was not necessarily inten- 
tional or organised, but formed part of a wider shift in Roman political and 
cultural life. By the end of the process, the place itself prompted visitors to 
remember their status as citizens and behave accordingly. 

Karl-Joachim Hélkeskamp has emphasised that a Roman orator speak- 
ing in the Forum always addressed his audience as the populus Romanus, the 
Roman people drawn up and organised as a body.* The fiction in which 
orator and audience colluded was that these people, whoever happened to 
be there that day, were exactly equivalent with the sovereign populus in its 
entirety. Similarly, I propose, the orator addressed his audience as though 
their sole reason for being present was to participate in political activity, 
even though there might be plenty of people close enough to hear him 
speak who were actually shopping, or pickpocketing, or just passing 
through. The Forum’s monumental architecture served the same purpose. 
Over the course of the second century BCE, the square was surrounded by 
colonnaded basilicas which complemented its towering temples. This was 
not yet imperial Rome, gleaming with new marble buildings in locations 
around the city. By Cicero’s time, the Forum, though still itself evolving, 
looked different from any other single enclosed space in Rome. Its sheer 
size, expensive materials, and workmanship defined the citizen standing 
within it just as the orator did. This was the space of community activity 
and decision-making, to which the visitor related in his public function as 
citizen: political space. 

I discussed in the previous chapter the links between publicus and the 
populus. It seems obvious that a political space which calls attention to the 
visitor’s role as a member of the populus should be the epitome of publicus. 
But the other meanings of publicus create grey areas and contradictions. 
Publicus can mean ‘open’, ‘accessible’; but the orator’s focus on the role of 
the citizen had the effect of excluding women, slaves, foreigners, and other 
marginalised groups from the Forum’s imagined community (whether or 
not they were actually physically excluded). The populus was not ‘the 
community but ‘the correctly constituted citizen body of free adult 
Roman males’. The Forum as political space was public in the sense that 


* Halkeskamp (1995) 38, (2013); for further discussion, see Mouritsen (2001) 13-14 and. passim; 
Morstein-Marx (2004) 120-8 and especially 15-16 on the orator’s speech as Althusserian interpella- 
tion; Hélkeskamp (2012) 383 noting the contribution of topography. 
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it was connected to and belonged to the populus, but not necessarily in the 
sense that it was open and freely accessible to all. 


The uncontrolled Forum 


In the previous chapter, it emerged that one characteristic feature of some 
Roman Republican public space was a lack of workable control over access 
and behaviour. Unlike in a house, no named owner held authority over 
public space. Overall control resided with the community as a whole, but 
there was no police force or similar state organ to focus and maintain that 
control. For some people in some places, the social force of community 
disapproval resting on mutual surveillance restricted behaviour. But some 
public spaces were too isolated for mutual surveillance. Others were too 
crowded, offering the protection of anonymity.” 

The Forum Romanum was highly visible and subject to surveillance, but 
also crowded and anonymous. It was bustling and noisy. Asconius, dis- 
cussing the moment when Cicero rose to give his defence speech at Milo’s 
trial in 52 BCE, says tantum silentium toto foro fuit quantum esse in aliquo 
foro posset — ‘there was as great a silence in the whole Forum as there could 
be in any forum’ (41 Clark). This was no usual trial: Milo was accused of 
the murder of Clodius, a hugely popular leader and his political rival. The 
consul Pompey was determined to see the trial pass off without incident 
and had brought in soldiers to line the square — and to make sure the 
verdict went the right way. Pompey wanted to see Milo condemned to 
placate Clodius’ rabid supporters and to rid himself ofa man who had once 
been his ally but was now proving increasingly troublesome.'° The mood 
could hardly be more serious. Yet Asconius tells us Pompey only achieved 
relative silence: the noise of the Forum continued in the background. Even 
at this moment in the last decades of the Republic, when Pompey’s soldiers 
were for once performing a substantial display of official power, it was 
impossible to establish total control in such a busy space. 

A modern definition which sees visibility, surveillance, and control over 
behaviour as public characteristics (in contrast to private space, where the lack 
of surveillance gives freedom) would interpret Pompey’s attempt to impose 
silence for the court proceedings as evidence of the public nature of the space 
of the Forum. Important political business was going on, and it was vital that 


° Nippel (1995) 29, citing Livy 39.9.1, notes that Rome was no longer a face-to-face society. 
"© Cicero refers to Pompey’s attitude at Mil. 67, and at Fam. 3.10.10 admits that he gave his speech 
against Pompey’s wishes. Seager (2002) 133-7 has a full reconstruction of events. 
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the behaviour of those present fell within certain bounds to avoid disrupting 
it. But my alternative conceptualisation of the nature of the public in Roman 
culture, in which I propose that lack of control and the possibility of extremes 
of behaviour can also be typical of public space, has insights to offer too. From 
my point of view, it was the unsuppressed noise in the background rather than 
the civic propriety in the foreground which marked the space of the Forum as 
public. The soldiers were not enforcing abstract public norms, but the private 
control of one individual: Pompey. The free transaction of political business 
depended on Cicero’s freedom to speak and the jury’s to vote without 
intimidation. On that day, when the Forum fell as close to silent as it 
could, Pompey’s imposition of control curtailed those freedoms. 

As the anecdote of Milo’s trial shows, it was well-nigh impossible to 
impose complete control on the Forum Romanum. Above and beyond its 
political functions, the Forum was a multi-use space. Map 2 is a diagram- 
matic plan of the mid-Republican Forum. There were dozens of ways in 
and out of the square, and no easy way of policing its perimeter. Without a 
clear boundary between the Forum and the streets beyond, activities in 
neighbouring areas seeped into the Forum as well. Main roads like the 
Argiletum, the Sacra Via, the Vicus Tuscus, the Clivus Argentarius, and 
the Clivus Capitolinus converged here; like all Italian fora, the Forum 
Romanum was essentially a monumentalised crossroads. All these routes 
meant that one of its most important purposes was as a thoroughfare." All 
kinds of people on every kind of business passed through the Forum. 

The sources confirm that the Forum was not solely the preserve of 
politics or the political classes. Originally, it contained houses, and the 
official residences of several important officials (and their families and 
households) remained even once others had gone.’* And they did not go 
far: down to the late Republic and beyond, the houses of the political elite 
were nearby. There were also plenty of shops in the Forum, originally 
including such quotidian business as butchers as well as the more decorous 
bankers later associated with the remaining commercial space. Rome’s 
central market stood just outside on the Argiletum. The well-documented 
commercial character of the Argiletum, Velabrum, and Sacra Via meant 
the Forum was surrounded by ordinary people shopping, eating, and just 
passing through."? Games and funerals also took place in the Forum, and it 


“™ On movement in the Forum, see further Martin (1972); Newsome (2011); Russell (2014). 

* For the Atrium Vestae, see above, pp. 2-8. The Pontifex Maximus lived next door in the Domus 
Publica (e.g. Suet. Zu/. 46), and a little further up the Sacra Via was the house of the Rex Sacrorum 
(Festus 372 Lindsay). 

® Papi (2002) has a full account of commerce in and near the Forum. 
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Fig. 3.1. Drawing of a wall-painting from the House of Julia Felix II in Pompeii. 
From Le Antichita di Ercolano esposte, ed. P. Carcani (Naples 1765), p. 221. 
Reproduced by permission of Durham University Library, Palace Green Special 
Collections SD++00022. 


was home to shrines and temples each attracting a different audience for cult 
events large and small.'* All these activities mean that despite the near-silence 
of our sources on the topic we must mentally repopulate the Forum not just 
with male adult citizens, but with women, children, slaves, and foreigners. 

Our best witness to the variety of activity going on in the middle 
Republican Forum is Plautus, who gives a careful topographical breakdown 
of the inhabitants of various parts of the Forum in a famous monologue from 
the Curculio (470-85). The speaker lists categories including scorta exoleta — 
‘worn-out whores’ — and people engaged in commercial business, from 
buying and selling fish to moneylending. The frescos of the house of Julia 
Felix II in Pompeii (Fig. 3.1, and this book’s cover image) provide an equally 
evocative image of a Republican forum, showing all manner of people 
walking, buying and selling, and transacting public business in the local 
forum. For the middle Republican period at least, this is how we should 
imagine the Forum Romanum. It was noisy, dirty, and chaotic, and con- 
fronted visitors with a bewildering variety of claims on their attention. 
Architecturally, it was a mish-mash of buildings of different styles and 
periods, few on any kind of coherent orientation and all advertising their 
own patrons. It was full of memories, but imposed no order on them: the 
viewer was free to pick and choose from any number of inconsistent and 
contradictory stories, and derive whatever morals he or she pleased.” 
The Forum Plautus knew was one of the city’s least controlled, most 
multi-purposed, and thus (I claim) most public spaces. 


'* Gladiatorial games: Welch (2007) 30-71. Funerals: the /ocus classicus is Polyb. 6.53-4; discussion in 
Flower (1996) 91-127; Favro/Johanson (2010). 

*’ Walter (2004) 157-60 has an excellent discussion of the difficulty of controlling memory in the 
Republican Forum; see also Hélkeskamp (2012). 
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Concepts of political space 


In all periods, the fact that the Forum Romanum was used for formalised 
political activity complicated its status as uncontrolled, public space. 
Political space, just like public or private space, resists definition, and for 
the same reason: the concept of ‘politics’ is ill-defined and frequently 
manipulated for various ends. Many scholars, including both researchers 
of the ancient world and theorists seeking to illuminate modern practices, 
have looked to the Classical Greek polis and specifically to Athens for the 
earliest definition of politics."° The etymological derivation of the English 
‘politics’ from ‘polis’ is no accident. In Greece, the existence of a sharply 
delineated political realm was fundamental to the operation of the polis, 
which was by definition a political community. The emergence of the polis 
involved the emergence of a public sphere, a domain of common interest not 
under the control of a king but ordered by the community itself.'” This new 
public realm was understood as a political realm, the realm of the polis, in 
contrast to the realm of the oikos, the household. As a result, classical Athens 
and other communities like it were characterised by strong (though of course 
never totally static) distinctions between public and private. In spatial terms, 
these distinctions show up for example in closed, inward-looking houses 
where the single entrance opened into a hallway or screened area, so that 
living areas could not be seen from the street. Rooms used for entertaining 
guests could often be reached without passing through the rest of the 
house."® There could not be a starker contrast with the visual openness and 
apparent accessibility of the Roman elite domus. 

Tonio Hélscher made a major contribution to studies of public space 
throughout history when he explored how the public sphere of the polis 
was expressed spatially.” The developing ideals of the Athenian democracy 


"© Meier (1990), originally published in German in 1980, is the seminal statement of the Greek 
‘discovery’ (German Entstehung, which could equally be the more active ‘invention’ or even the 
less active “emergence’) of politics. My brief explanation is intended primarily to provide an 
instructive contrast with Roman practice rather than a historically accurate origin story. It is 
necessarily simplistic and cannot do justice to the extensive body of scholarship on the theme; 
some excellent treatments of the ambiguities and nuances (both those in Meier’s work and those 
which have arisen since) can be found in Schmitt-Pantel (1990); many of the papers in de Polignac/ 
Schmitt-Pantel (1998); Arnason/Raaflaub/Wagner (2013), particularly the three editors’ own 
contributions. 

Vernant (1982) 51 has a cogent summary [his emphasis]: “We can even say that the polis existed only 
to the extent that a public domain had emerged, in each of the two differing but independent 
meanings of the term: an area of common interest, as opposed to private concerns, and open 
practices openly arrived at, as opposed to secret procedures.’ 

See Nevett (1999) 124 for these and other conclusions drawn from a large sample of evidence. 

2 Holscher (1998). 
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required and were shaped by spaces where all citizens could meet as equals, 
as reflected in the simultaneous emergence of both political institutions 
and political spaces (most obviously the agora) as far back as the eighth 
century BCE.*° They share a chicken-and-egg relationship: the agora was 
held in common by and accessible to the citizen body, and the citizen body 
was those who used the agora. They did not only use it for politics: 
commercial activity in the agora helped break down pre-existing hierar- 
chies and allowed a type of space where all could speak on equal terms to 
emerge. (For exactly this reason, Plato and Aristotle — anti-democrats 
both — were firmly against ‘mixed’ agoras in which commerce mingled 
with politics.) But Athenian political space was still less multivalent than 
its Roman equivalent. Unlike the Roman Forum, the agora was delineated 
by boundary stones (Aor0i) and basins for ritual washing which invited 
those entering to make themselves ritually pure and (at least conceptually) 
denied entry to non-citizens. Some categories of people, from deserters to 
prostitutes, were legally barred from entering the area marked out by the 
basins.** It was the boundaries and the ritual performances connected to 
them which defined those inside the agora as citizens on equal terms. The 
equality of citizens within the agora rested on the exclusion or erasure of 
women, slaves, children, foreigners, and anyone else considered unworthy 
of political participation. 

The public spaces of the Classical polis, in Athens and mainland Greece 
but also in the cities of Asia Minor and Magna Graecia, became charac- 
terised by particular styles of architecture and decoration. Features like 
large-scale statuary, rhythmical rows of columns, pediments rising above, 
wide open spaces, and extensive use of marble were used to beautify public 
places, creating a sense of grandeur and allowing citizens to feel pride in their 
community. They came to signify ‘public’ just as much as specific building 
types like the stoa or the temple did. Together they worked as a visual 
language which Hélscher calls ‘die Semantik der Offentlichkeit’ — ‘the 


*° Discussion in Hdlscher (1998) 17, 29; see also Millett (1998), and among earlier scholarship Lévéque/ 
Vidal-Naquet (1996), originally published in French in 1964. 

* Arist. Pol. 1331a-b; for Plato’s approach (scattered throughout the Laws), see Millett (1998) 218. On 
the central role of commerce, see Millett (1998) 218-20, contra Martin (1951) 274. Hélscher (1998) 38 
also cites sporting and musical agones as levelling factors. 

» Deserters: Aeschin. Jn Cres. 176; prostitutes: Aeschin. Jn Tim. 21. For the boundaries, see Martin 
(1951) 164-5; Camp (1986) 48-52; Cole (2004) 42-7. Sewell (2010) 66-7, 74 considers both the 
Athenian evidence and its applicability to the Roman context. Vlassopoulos (2007) shows that non- 
citizens did enter the agora, but legalities and exceptions are not my primary concern here: the 
defined boundaries, oroi, and basins show that the agora, much more than the forum, was a space 
which excluded as much as it included, conceptualised as being only for citizens even if this was not 
true in practice. 
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semantics of publicity’.”’ A visitor could tell just by looking around whether 
he was in a public or a private space, and behave accordingly. 

In fifth- and fourth-century BCE Athens the sphere of politics was 
defined by contrast with the sphere of the household, and was therefore 
at least a subset of, if not equivalent to, the public. It has been suggested 
that some of the architectural and institutional changes which came to 
Rome during the third century BCE were attempts to import Greek 
ideologies of what politics should be, and thus what a political space should 
be.** If so, they failed, or at least the ideas which lay behind them were so 
transformed in the Roman context as to be unrecognisable. Athenian 
democratic ideals of equality never applied to Rome. Though the populus 
had sovereign power and popular participation was a vital part of political 
life, it was always exercised in the context of hierarchy and differentiation. 
Decisions were made by group voting, rather than the Greek system of one 
man, one vote. The right to speak, in a stark contrast to Greek isegoria, was 
restricted to magistrates and their invited allies. Even the most strikingly 
democratic (to us) feature of the Roman system, the election of magis- 
trates, would have appeared intolerably aristocratic to an Athenian whose 
magistrates were chosen by lot. 

Rome’s political community was not founded on a strict division 
between city and household, public and private. Individual and family 
status had an important role to play in decision-making. Though it was not 
strictly defined as an aristocracy of birth nor entirely closed to new 
entrants, Rome’s political class monopolised high office. Its members 
had to possess huge wealth, and most could claim proud lineage. Their 
families and households were not kept apart from their political careers. 
Rather, for many they were a vital part of their success. The house, no less 
than the Forum, was a stage on which the householder performed his 
suitability for public office, and plenty of political activity and decision- 
making took place in the houses of magistrates and other important men. 

In Rome the political was never merely a subset of the public, belonging 
to the realm of the polis as opposed to the oikos. Even so, we do find in 
Roman culture and politics some hints that private intervention in and 
control over political activity should not always be tolerated, and that some 
political activity ought to take place in spaces more obviously public than 
the hazily semi-public space of the domus — if only to stop one powerful 


* Hlscher (1998) 103-7. The linguistic metaphor he uses is particularly well explained (in a different, 
Roman context) in Hélscher (20042). 
*4 E.g. Humm (1999), (2004), (2005) 611-28. 
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individual or family from seizing control at the expense of other members 
of the elite. The Roman Republic needed this kind of neutral ground no 
less than the Athenian polis, but the ideology lying behind it, the mechan- 
isms of its creation, and thus its practical operation and the spatial experi- 
ence it offered, were entirely different. 

Rather than imposing either a Greek or a modern definition of political 
space on the Roman world, it is worth examining the sources to see what 
concepts emerge. Textual evidence confirms that the space of the Forum 
was considered to be different in quality from other spaces in the city, and 
the particular ways in which it is described can be rendered into English as 
denoting ‘political space’. In Latin, the word forum itself can have the 
transferred meaning of ‘politics’ (or perhaps also ‘high finance’): Cicero 
frequently uses phrases such as ut primum forum attigerim for ‘as soon as 
I embarked on a political career’ (Fam. 5.8.3), or cum iam aliquot annos esset 
in foro for ‘when he had been active in public life for some years’ (Cael. 12). 
Similarly, we find Livy’s Cato the Elder in 195 BCE emphasising the 
metonymy of Forum and politics when he complains that women agitating 
for the repeal of a sumptuary law vix foro se et contione abstineant — ‘scarcely 
keep themselves back from the Forum and the public meeting’ (Livy 
34.3.7). Both the physical space of the Forum and its ideological impor- 
tance are at stake when Cato uses the word: in a single phrase, he implies 
the women almost ventured into the hallowed ground of the Forum 
Romanum and they almost took an active role in politics — a moment of 
crisis for definitions of the public and the political to which I will return.” 

Cato’s phrase betrays his (frustrated) desire to see the Forum Romanum 
as a sanitised, controlled space in which he could carry out political 
business free from the claims of unwelcome interest groups. His ideal 
was never fully realised. That is not to say that the Forum, and thus 
Roman politics, was ever a totally uncontrolled free-for-all. Even the 
Forum’s existence as an open space required a degree of control, if only 
to stop individuals from building over it. Perhaps tradition proved a strong 
enough force, but even that tradition had to be continuously re-performed 
and reproduced to maintain its vitality. 

How, then, did Romans create and maintain political space in the 
absence of polis ideology? The Roman Republican system emphasised an 
‘ideology of publicity’, in which some political processes had to be carried 
out openly, so the people could act as witnesses to their correct conduct 
and legality.*° Political deal-making, advisory councils, or electoral 


*S pp. 61-2 26 The phrase ‘ideology of publicity’ is coined by Millar (1998) 45. 
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canvassing might take place to some extent within the domus, but politi- 
cians were also required to speak to the people from the Rostra and only 
votes taken in the open had legally binding force. One typical legal 
locution demands that something must be done palam in foro — ‘openly 
in the Forum’.*” In this phrase, the word forum stands for a set of 
ideological assumptions about openness, accessibility, and visibility just 
as much as it denotes a specific geographical place. Institutionalised sur- 
veillance by the community as a whole was one method by which the 
Republican system defined political space. 

The Forum was always a place of visibility and surveillance. Many 
ordinary people could depend on the anonymity of the crowd. But even 
to them the topography of the Forum emphasised seeing and being seen. 
The many temples surrounding the piazza and the Capitoline towering 
above reminded them that this place, even more so than most, was under 
the watchful eyes of the gods. The relative positions of Curia and 
Comitium have often been interpreted in terms of symbolic and actual 
surveillance of the people and their political activity by the Senate; Cicero 
himself writes speculatur atque obsidet rostra vindex temeritatis et moderatrix 
offici curia — ‘the Curia, avenger of indiscretion and guide of duty, watches 
over and guards the rostra’ (Flac. 57). The elite houses looking down from 
the Palatine (and in the early period those on the square itself) also 
reminded visitors to the Forum that they were under observation by the 
rich and powerful. 

Surveillance in the Forum was not just one-way. The crowd was 
watched, and it too was watching. The square was often used for games, 
leading to an ongoing play between the space of gladiatorial display and the 
space of political performance. Temporary seating was erected for the 
games, but spectators also watched from the buildings around the square, 
and viewing balconies built into the basilicas made this function obvious 
and permanent. 

Often, of course, the crowd in the Forum Romanum was watching not 
games, but politics. The people they watched, men who had usually been 
born to status and wealth and then worked to achieve personal distinction, 
had a very different relationship to the space of the Forum, and indeed to 
public space in general, from that of the ordinary citizen. If these men 
melted anonymously into a crowd, they had failed. The life of a Roman 
man active in politics (and his family) involved constant surveillance, 
visibility, and publicity. Paradoxically, these rulers of the world were 


*7 Tabula Heracleensis (RS no. 24) 37. 
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subject to more control in their own daily behaviour than the average 
member of the crowd — and the difference would have been particularly 
marked in the Forum Romanum, where they stood on the Rostra as if on a 
stage. Even so, their role as public figures and their performance of that role 
in the Forum drew attention to the public role their audience also played.”* 
The ‘ideology of publicity’ did not collapse hierarchies; indeed, it depended 
on them. But both the elite men who played an active part in politics and the 
people who served as witnesses were necessary to Roman political life. The 
ideal of Roman political space was not a Greek-style space of absolute 
equality between interchangeable citizens: it was space in which citizens 
understood their various roles and performed them appropriately. 


From ideology to behaviour 


In the Forum, architecture, memory, and practice came together to create a 
spatial experience which reminded visitors of the role and behaviours 
expected of them. Many reminders were always present; others were 
most effective at specific moments and in specific places, mostly when an 
authority figure performatively called attention to them. None of them 
ever entirely succeeded in drowning out the uncontrolled Forum entirely, 
as the noise which disturbed even Milo’s trial demonstrates. Some factors 
are more visible to us than others, and we are entirely at the mercy of 
textual sources when it comes to interpreting how the Forum was under- 
stood as a space of memory, or how Romans experienced the ritual aspects 
of politics. Since (after Plautus) most of the relevant textual sources come 
from the first century BCE or later, it is hard to track change over time in 
these aspects of the Forum’s spatial experience. The Forum’s architectural 
framing, however, provides us with an invaluable set of clues about how it 
was marked as political space during different periods. This section con- 
tains a synchronic examination of some of the factors which might have 
affected a visitor’s behaviour in the Forum; in the next, I consider how they 
might have operated differently in different times and places. 

Roman politics was ritually defined. At the beginning of a meeting, the 
people were called together and designated as an assembly. As they played 
their parts in the ritual, the participants performatively defined their 
relationship to the state, the speakers, and each other.” For many 


28 : math 7 
*" On the ‘co-presence’ and ‘co-acting’ of spectators as well as politicians, see esp. Hélkeskamp (2011), 


(2014) 370-1. 
2 On the rituals of politics, see esp. Hopkins (1991); Flaig (2003); Hélkeskamp (2011). 
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assemblies, these preliminaries were explicitly religious, adding divine force 
to the ritual. Divine control was not entirely divorced from the power of 
individual humans: the priests and augurs were politicians themselves, and 
they were not above using their divine connections for personal gain (nor 
were they expected to be). Even so, the complete package of religious ritual, 
symbolism, and performance surrounding Roman politics must have had 
effects on behaviour and experience which went beyond any single occa- 
sion of priestly intervention. 

Political space was also defined through ritual. The antiquarian 
researches of Varro lay out some of the processes involved. The whole 
Forum was overlooked by the augur who stood on the Auguraculum of the 
Arx to perform his task, marking out space both in the sky and on the 
ground (Ling. 7.8—-9). His primary axis, towards the Mons Albanus, also 
traced the route of the Sacra Via (Ling. 5.47). A second symbolic division of 
space was carried out every day when a functionary known as the accensus 
consulum used the passage of the sun behind various monuments around 
the Comitium to determine and announce the hours (Ling. 6.89). Yet it is 
hard to use these ancient and habitual rituals to draw many conclusions 
about the everyday spatial experience of those who populated the Forum. 
All space in the city of Rome had some form of religious definition. We 
cannot deduce on purely theoretical grounds how different the space of the 
Forum was from any other in this respect. 

It is more useful to ask how the ritual space of the Forum was marked 
in concrete terms. The daily repetition of ritual, especially the rituals 
opening assemblies in the Forum, was important, but more visible to us 
today is the architectural form of the space. The Forum Romanum did 
not have the same kind of obvious and permanently demarcated ritual 
boundary as the Athenian agora. Today, we debate the exact spatial 
extent of the Forum proper; in antiquity, there was certainly some kind 
of official boundary, even if we no longer know where it was. It could be 
marked off by ropes if necessary, and Cicero refers to the cancelli Fori — 
‘the Forum’s fences’.’° A series of small pits, lined in stone and found in 
various areas of the paving, may be traces of the infrastructure for 
erecting temporary barriers. They might even have marked a boundary 
themselves, though their exact political or religious function remains 
controversial.** 


© Cic. Sest. 124; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7.59.1; App. B Civ. 3.30; Varro, Rust. 1.2.9 with Coarelli (1985) 
130-1. 

** One set can be seen just above the Sacra Via in Fig. 3.3. Coarelli (1985) 127-31 interprets them as 
boundary markers. For the most recent debate, see Mouritsen (2004); Coarelli (2005). 
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Whether or not ordinary Romans entering the Forum felt they were 
crossing a religious boundary, religion did have a strong architectural 
presence in the area.*” Temples and other sacred monuments around the 
Forum square, set high on hills or on their podia, dominated the space 
visually and provided a permanent reminder of the need for appropriate 
behaviour to maintain the pax deorum. Other buildings which we tend to 
think of as primarily political also had religious functions: the Curia and 
possibly also the Comitium were templa, and numerous smaller shrines 
dotted the area.** Two of the Forum’s monumental temples were thought 
to date from the very earliest years of the Republic. The temple of Castor 
and Pollux was used for senatorial meetings, and its podium was also a 
speaking platform; the temple of Saturn held the state treasury. Between 
their civic functions and the memories they preserved of the Republic’s 
beginnings, these two temples provided a backdrop which was simulta- 
neously religious and political. The later temple of Concordia fell into the 
same pattern: whatever its early history, its restoration by Opimius after the 
death of Gaius Gracchus in 121 BCE brought to bear all the joint power of 
politics and religion to reassert control over political behaviour.** 

The Forum Romanum held a special place in the Roman imagination, 
with its storied history fortified by monuments and emphasised by orators. 
For Varro, it had its own dignitas (ap. Non. 853 Lindsay). The memory of 
great Romans of the past, and the great political deeds they had achieved in 
this very spot, filled the air. Every monument told a story, from the bitter 
memory of political turmoil surrounding Opimius’ temple of Concordia 
to the pride with which Romans might recall and hope to emulate Curtius’ 
exemplum of service to the state at the Lacus Curtius. Crowds of statues 
stood atop podia inscribed with elogia listing the deeds of the great Romans 
they honoured. Shields taken from defeated enemies decorated the taber- 
nae. The Rostra was ornamented not only with the beaks of enemy ships 
which gave it its name, but also with statues of ambassadors who had been 
killed in service of the state.*” 


* Purcell (2007) has a good treatment of the religious centrality of the Forum. 

3 Carafa (1998) 117-8 returns to the older argument that the Comitium was not a templum. For the 
more traditional account, see Coarelli (1983b) 140, arguing that the whole Comitium was an 
inaugurated templum. 

34 L. Opimius, consul in 121 BCE, was ordered to rebuild this temple after playing a leading role in the 
defeat and death of Gaius Gracchus (App. B Civ. 1.26). The choice of dedicatee could be seen as a bid 
to heal civic dissent, but it was also broadly understood as a glorification of the victory of the nobility 
(Plut. Vit. C. Gracch. 17.4). See further above p. 20. 

* See Rutledge (2012) 15-21 for some thoughts on how the ‘message’ of such images might be 
transmitted to and understood by viewers with varying levels of historical and artistic knowledge 
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Some of the Forum’s stories were transmitted casually, from parent to 
child or from one friend to another. Some were reinforced by practice, as 
for example on the occasion of elite funerals, when the Forum would play 
host to parades of actors standing in for the deceased’s distinguished 
ancestors and an orator who recited their deeds. Other stories were perma- 
nently on display, as inscriptions, relief sculpture, and even panoramic 
paintings of battles instructed the viewer in Roman history — but only from 
one point of view. Warfare, diplomacy, political success: these were the 
aspects of life memorialised in the Forum. Across the city more broadly 
(and not just in other non-domestic spaces but in the equally political space 
of memory of the elite house), Rome’s cultural memory had plenty of room 
for romance, for leisure, even for defeat and failure, but in the Forum any 
trace of these was gradually drowned out by the accumulation of memories 
relating to politics.*° There were even official attempts to impose some 
order on the crowded memories filling the Forum: Pliny (HN 34.30) 
reports that the censors of 158 BCE cleared all statues from the Forum 
except those set up by decree of the Senate or People. 

The Forum Romanum’s role as a space of political memory affected 
the spatial experience of visitors, and presumably also their behaviour. 
Immersing himself in these stories, the visitor was encouraged to perform 
as (and think of himself as) a political creature. More pointedly, specific 
memories attached to the Forum could be invoked as a model for 
appropriate behaviour. Orators could direct their audiences’ attention 
to one set of associations from among the chaotic and usually uncon- 
trolled panoply of contradictory stories attached to the place. Cassius Dio 
(46.19) tells us that Antony chose to abuse Caesar with excessive flattery 
in the Forum and on the Rostra so that the power of the place would 
shame him. Antony’s technique was essentially the same as Cicero’s in, 
for example, the opening of his speech Pro Lege Manilia (1-3). There, the 
orator dilates on the auctoritatem loci — ‘the authority of the place’ (1) — 
and the many who have spoken there before him as part of his own claim 
that he is worthy to take his place among them. He does not just draw his 


or literacy; cf. also Hélscher (2004a). Hélkeskamp (2012) reconstructs the specific messages and 
modes of transmission connected to one particular statue (the equestrian statue of Q. Marcius 
Tremulus) in its broad topographical and historical context. For individual items, see the works 
cited in n. 1 in this chapter; for statues in particular, Sehlmeyer (1999). Hélscher (1978) remains 
indispensable on the political role of these and other Roman monuments; and see now also Hélscher 
(2014). 

Boatwright (2011) 119-22 examines the absence of representations of women in the Forum’s 
sculpture. 
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audience’s attention to the Rostra as a place of memory: he guides them 
in how to interpret it.’” 

Despite everything the sources tell us about its functions as a busy multi- 
purpose space and a thoroughfare, the literary image Cicero wished to 
create of Rome’s primary political space was one ofa sanitised, orderly area 
where a sufficiently dignified speaker could hold sway. Partly this is 
rhetorical strategy — a speaker such as Cicero is primarily concerned with 
the voting members of his audience and wants to imply that they are 
listening in complete accord — and partly it is wishful thinking. Yet it is 
entirely possible that the strength of the associations played out in ritual 
and memory between the Forum and regulated, controlled political beha- 
viour meant that an orator who appealed to them could bring the beha- 
viour of his listeners into line for a moment. 

The effect on the visitor of entering a space designated ideologically and 
visually as a political space should not be underestimated. Just as the orator 
addressed the assembled crowd as the populus Romanus, giving no heed to 
the presence of non-citizens or indeed to the absence of many members of 
the populus, the architecture and decoration of the second- and first- 
century BCE monumentalised Forum addressed the viewer as a Roman 
citizen and political participant. Here we return to our hypothetical visitor 
immersing himself in the memories of the Forum. Statues of famous men 
crowded the piazza, many dressed in exactly the same toga as the male 
citizen viewer, with only the purple stripe of high office to distinguish 
them; their exalted position marked them as different from the ordinary 
man but also encouraged him to aspire to emulate them, a process invol- 
ving a necessary degree of identification. Grandiose architecture decorated 
with the trappings of conquest called to mind pride in Rome’s power and 
reach and the viewer’s personal contribution to her achievements. Specific 
architectural and monumental types associated with political activity, from 
the Rostra to the monuments of earlier politicians, and the increasing 
absence of other types of space, meant political meetings and rhetoric were 
a part of the spatial experience even when no formal political activity was 
taking place. 

But was this spatial experience unique to the Forum, or even to non- 
domestic space? Practically any architectural feature of the Forum one 
might care to name was also found in elite houses. Families who could 
afford the expense decorated their atria and peristyles with the same 


*” Cf. Hélkeskamp (2012) 380-3 on spoken and unspoken uses of the spatial context of the Forum in 
Cic. Phil. 6. 
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expensive materials and monumental architectural features as could be 
found in the Forum’s temples and basilicas.** Even the well-documented 
visual openness of the domus matches the emphasis the Forum’s topogra- 
phy placed on surveillance. For those who were lucky enough to have 
prominent ancestors, the house was a space of memory, with revered 
imagines, captured enemy spoils, or honorific statues on display.*? The 
elder Pliny was well aware of the interplay between the function and 
decoration of domestic and non-domestic space. In his discussion of the 
beginnings of honorific statuary, he writes: 


. in omnium municipiorum foris statuae ornamentum esse coepere 
propagarique memoria hominum et honores legendi aevo basibus inscribi, 
ne in sepulcris tantum legerentur. mox forum et in domibus privatis factum 
atque in atriis: honos clientum instituit sic colere patronos. (Plin. HN 34.17) 


. in the fora of all towns statues began to be used for decoration. The 
memory of men was preserved and their achievements were inscribed on the 
bases to be read by posterity, so they would not be read only on tombs. Soon 
a ‘forum’ was created in private houses too and in atria: the esteem of clients 
made it a custom to honour their patrons in this way. 


We have seen the word forum used to mean something not too far from the 
English ‘public space’ in a variety of senses. In the domus/forum opposition, 
it signifies non-domestic space. When Cicero says someone is in foro he 
means politics or public life itself. When a law requires that something be 
done in foro it refers to openness and visibility. Pliny’s forum et in domibus 
privatis factum adds a new twist: he understands the word forum as referring 
to a place of memory. In particular, he refers to the memory of honores, 
which in Latin means not just ‘honours’, but ‘political achievements’, 
especially magistracies. The Roman house, no less than the Roman 
Forum, was a space where political achievements were memorialised. 
When we consider the shades of meaning Pliny ascribes to the word 
forum, it is harder to understand it as meaning simply ‘public space’ in 
the English sense — but easier to see how he could use the same word to 
describe space inside a Roman elite house. 

Republican Rome did not have an architectural ‘semantics of publicity’ in 
the same way that Classical Athens did. But the shining marble monumen- 
tality of both the Forum and Rome’s richest houses should be understood 
in terms of a shared semantics of politics. Just as the Roman family had a 


#® See e.g. Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 17-37, and pp. 12-16 above. 
» See esp. Stein-Hélkeskamp (2006) for the house as a space of memory. 
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role in the political sphere, the Roman elite house had a role as political 
space. In both domestic and non-domestic space, architectural and decora- 
tive features such as honorific statues, tribunals, columns, and marble came 
to signify power and political importance.*° In a society where politics itself 
was not entirely public (and certainly not secular), the architecture of politics 
crossed any and all iterations of the public/private divide. Elite houses, 
temples, and porticoes contained political space too. 

We should not abandon all distinctions. Although political space was 
not confined to the Forum, the Forum was still Rome’s preeminent 
political space, and it is here that architectural monumentality, political 
memory, and the ritualised practices of politics were most concentrated. 
And unlike the house, the Forum had no single owner, meaning that 
(at least some of the time) it could function as a ‘neutral zone’ in which 
Rome’s politicians could play out their competition without any one man 
having too much control. The opulent architecture and decoration of the 
elite Roman house was designed in part to impress and humble the 
ordinary visitor: to place him, as Pliny brings out, in the role of client. 
The monumentality of the Forum still reinforced hierarchies, but it did not 
place the visitor under the control of any one master. 

And what if our imagined viewer were not a he, but a she, or a slave, or 
someone else who for whatever reason could not so easily identify with the 
image of the citizen the Forum projected? Exciting though it may be to 
imagine potential resistant readings, the actual responses of the Forum’s 
original non-citizen audience are unfortunately lost to us. There were 
plenty of occasions when these people would have been present in the 
Forum (and thus, because of the Roman ‘ideology of publicity’ and the 
importance of witnessing as a political activity in itself, would have been 
participants in Rome’s political life). When the full panoply of ritual, 
memory, and architecture, were invoked, however, they might well have 
felt out of place, and perhaps even chose or were encouraged to leave; if 
they did not, it should come as no surprise that their presence was written 
out of our (elite male) sources, because it was already erased from the ideal 
mental image of the Forum they shared.*' This is why Livy’s Cato can be so 


4° Thomas (2008) has a brilliant exploration of the far more developed semantics of monumentality in 
imperial architecture; note esp. 207—20 on experience and the viewer's response. For more thoughts 
on the applicability of semantic approaches to ancient architecture and topography, see 
Hélkeskamp (2012); Roller (2013). 

* Compare Boatwright (201), arguing that women were indeed systematically excluded from the 
Republican Forum except during specific religious rituals. As ever with this scanty evidence, it may 
be impossible to reach a definitive answer either way. 
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angry at women entering the Forum to agitate for the repeal of the Oppian 
Law, when he must have seen women from Vestal Virgins to prostitutes in 
the Forum every day. The Republican Forum Romanum as controlled 
political space was only ever an ideal, and one which was not consistently 
invoked. At this moment, Cato wished to invoke it to emphasise not only 
that the women were threatening to enter political space but that they were 
(successfully!) usurping political power. 

By Cicero’s time, as I explore in the next section, the ideal of the Forum as 
political space was more firmly grounded and represented in architecture than 
it had been in the time of Plautus. I suspect the means of control over visitors’ 
behaviour represented by ritual practice, performance, and memory similarly 
intensified over the centuries. But the multivalent, uncontrolled Forum 
always lurked in the background, and could not be repressed for very long. 


From Comitium to Forum: the creation of political space 


Not all of the space of the Forum was at all times devoted to public 
meetings, and not all the factors I have identified as creating a specifically 
political spatial experience would have been equally prominent in all parts 
of the square or in all periods. Some areas were more political than others. 
The Comitium was defined both religiously and architecturally from an 
early period, even if the details of its architectural form are controversial.** 
The Romans attributed both Comitium and Curia to Tullus Hostilius, 
and thought of the Comitium as having a distinct boundary: Cicero 
reports that Tullus Hostilius fecit ... idem et saepsit de manubiis comitium 
et curiam — ‘himself built and fenced in the Comitium and Curia with 
money from the manubiae’ (Rep. 2.31). They also knew that the shrine 
containing an inscribed cippus under the Lapis Niger was of extreme 
antiquity, and by the late Republic they connected it with the tomb of 
Romulus (or perhaps Hostus Hostilius, or Faustulus), adding to the area’s 
power as a space of memory.” 

A miniature boom in building in the fourth century, connected to the 
figure of C. Maenius (the consul of 338), lent the area a new monumen- 
tality. It was Maenius who placed ships’ beaks on the speaker’s platform, 


* The Comitium area is currently undergoing fresh examination; some results are available in Amici 
(2004-5). Carafa (1998) reports earlier excavations. Ammermann (1996) has a useful summary of the 
debates surrounding the date and form of the Comitium in its various stages, with substantial 
bibliography. 

* Coarelli (1983b) 188-99, with references, discusses the tradition. On the Comitium as a space of 
memory, see esp. Miano (2011) 87-107. 
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Fig. 3.2 The Republican Rostra (restored view after Gjerstad). 


henceforth known as the Rostra; he and his consular colleague L. Furius 
Camillus were also honoured with equestrian statues placed on the Rostra, 
which became a focus for honorific monuments.** The Rostra rose several 
metres above the ground (Fig. 3.2), though its exact height is unknown. 
A flight of stairs led up to it on the northern side, matching the steps up to 
the podium of the Curia. At least one end curved back towards the Curia, 
increasing the sense of enclosure. Filippo Coarelli gives a series of persua- 
sive arguments that the curve should continue to create an entirely round 
middle and late Republican Comitium similar to that at Cosa.*? His 
reconstructions are widely reproduced, including here as Figure 3.3, but 
have not been universally accepted: as fitting as a round Comitium seems, 
it is not clear that the topography will allow it. Paolo Carafa suggests a less 
regular shape, and Carla Maria Amici has proposed that even the tradi- 
tional location of the Republican Curia under the modern church of 
SS. Martina e Luca is incorrect, and that it should instead be placed in 
the same spotas the later Curia Julia.° My plans in Maps 2 and 3 reflect her 
work. Debate will continue, but whatever the exact arrangement, the 
Rostra and Curia together gave clear architectural definition to the open 
space of the Comitium between them. 


“4 Livy 8.13.9, 14.12; in general on the redefinition of the Comitium in the period, see Gros/Torelli 
(2007) 120-3; Miano (2011) 87-107; on the statues, Lahusen (1983) 12-18; Sehlmeyer (1999) 103-8. 

*® Coarelli (1985) 11-21. 

46 Carafa (1998); Amici (2004-5); cf. Purcell (1989) 161. Most recently, Lackner (2008) 260-5, 
especially 260 n.277, defends Coarelli’s argument, but note the cautionary words of Gros (2010). 
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Fig. 3.3 Coarelli’s reconstruction of the plan of the Republican Comitium. Coarelli 
(1985) 23, fig. 5, reproduced with permission of Edizioni Quasar. 


The defined area of the Comitium was the primary space within the 
Forum dedicated to political activity. Varro writes comitium ab eo quod 
coibant eo comitiis curiatis et litium causa — ‘the Comitium is so called 
because people come together there for the curiate meetings and lawsuits’ 
(Ling. 5.155). This contrasts with his definition of ‘forum’ slightly earlier: 
quo conferrent suas controversias et quae venderentur vellent quo ferrent, forum 
appellarunt — ‘the place where they brought together their decision-making 
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and where they carried what they wished to sell, they called “forum”? (Ling. 
5-145). Varro’s definition should remind us of how much commercial activity 
went on in the wider Forum area. Only the Comitium was (at least theore- 
tically) a purely political space. It was spatially defined by architectural 
features, stuffed with an accumulation of honorific monuments standing 
as exempla, and furnished with shrines which monumentalised its ritual 
definition. All of these helped create a permanent political zone where 
appropriate behaviour may have been expected. 

Some of the Comitium’s features restricted movement: the height of the 
Rostra would have been a hindrance to any spectator who wished to 
disrupt a speech, for example. When a meeting was called, the rituals of 
politics drew attention to expected forms of behaviour, and officials and 
attendants would be on hand to monitor attendees. As has already been 
noted, the topography of the Curia meant it dominated the Comitium, a 
relationship Cicero interprets as both physical and ideological. For the 
ordinary citizen attending a meeting in the Comitium, it was a firm 
reminder of the authority of the Senate. As he stood on the ground and 
looked up to the Rostra, he was also aware of his position in the hierarchy 
vis-a-vis the speakers: they solicited his vote, but from a position towering 
above him. By the first century BCE, what is more, both speaker and 
audience were overlooked by Opimius’ ideologically charged temple of 
Concordia. The topography of the area made plain the primacy of elite 
speakers and senatorial decision-making, a topic already well treated in 
modern scholarship.*” There was also plenty of opportunity for more 
tangible methods of control. If anything went wrong, the Carcer and the 
Tarpeian Rock were only feet away. All of these features together restricted 
the citizen’s freedom of behaviour. The spatial experience of the Comitium 
during a meeting was both communal (although probably restricted to 
certain members of the community, i.e. adult male citizens) and related to 
the res publica, but it could not have been more different from the 
uncontrolled space also called public. 

As Pompey found, it was harder to enforce similar restrictions in the 
larger open space of the main Forum square. Its sheer size presented one 
difficulty, and it would have been full of all kinds of people shopping, 
loitering, or merely passing through. They were not necessarily interested 
in maintaining political decorum. Political meetings in the Comitium or 


47 On the height of the Rostra: Pina Polo (1996) 23-5; (2005). For broader discussion of the ideological 
and practical effects of the physical form of the Comitium, see Dobler (1999) 22-62; Mouritsen 
(2001) especially 18-20; Morstein-Marx (2004) 42-57; Hélkeskamp (2004) 158-63. 
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Curia must have been constantly under threat of disruption spilling over 
from this noisy, uncontrolled space next door. A different problem was that 
as Rome’s population grew, the Comitium was no longer large enough to 
serve it. The size of the Comitium was a political as well as a logistical issue. 
Politicians who wanted to maintain dominance over public assemblies had 
every reason to keep the space of politics small and controllable. In a 
limited space, a relatively small group of one’s own supporters might 
constitute a majority — and it might even be possible to keep undesirable 
elements out altogether. In 145 BCE, however, the tribune C. Licinius 
Crassus defied precedent (Cic. Amic. 96; Varro, Rust. 1.2.9-10). He, and all 
speakers who followed his example, still stood in the same place on the 
Rostra, but turned their back towards the Comitium and Curia. His 
audience stood not in the Comitium but in the open Forum square — 
and, indeed, in its busiest part, exactly where the traffic along the Sacra Via 
collided with the hordes flowing in and out of the Argiletum. Romans 
interpreted Crassus’ move as a populist demonstration against the power of 
the Senate. Plutarch (Vit. C. Gracch. 5.3) goes furthest, stating that it 
implied the people were more important than the Senate and that this 
one act therefore moved the constitution from aristocracy to democracy. 
On a practical level, the turn away from the restricted, controlled space of 
the Comitium to the more accessible Forum square must have meant a 
much larger audience could participate. But the ideological implications 
were even more striking. Orators facing outwards were making a program- 
matic statement that they were unwilling to accept the control of senatorial 
groups over the political process. 

No political meeting, not even the most radical, could have taken place 
in a space like the middle Republican Forum as Plautus describes it, 
thronged with every kind of person and activity. Between Plautus’ time 
and the end of the Republic, in parallel to its new designation as the space 
for assembly, the space of the open Forum square was refashioned physi- 
cally and ideologically (Maps 2 and 3).*? Visitors to the Forum Romanum 
today see a relatively regular oblong square, a configuration that in its 
essentials dates to the first century BCE. It is easy to forget that in earlier 


4° Plutarch incorrectly ascribes the change to Gaius Gracchus, but this should be taken as a doublet, 
and only reinforces its ‘popular’ connotations; see Morstein-Marx (2004) 45-7, contra Mouritsen 
(2001) 24-5. 

* Favro (1996) 56 considers the new ‘choreography’ of the Forum in terms of a unified spatial 
experience. In general on the second- and early first-century reorganisation of the Forum, see 
especially Gros (1978) 16-18; Richardson (1991) 395-7; Niinnerich-Asmus (1994) 7-10; Filippi (2012) 
160-5); Muth (2014); on the practical effects on politics of the newly ‘sanitised’ space, Mouritsen 
(2001) 43-4. 
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centuries the piazza had a more organic, irregular shape. A series of 
dramatic changes was required to create a coherent whole which could 
feasibly become a space of politics. 

In 210 BCE, Livy tells us (26.27.1-4), many buildings around the Forum 
were devastated by fire. Over the next fifty years, the new constructions 
which gradually replaced them fixed the orientation of the long sides of the 
piazza and defined the space as a rectangle. We do not know much about 
the buildings that preceded them, but excavations under the Basilica 
Aemilia, recently re-examined by a German team, have provided some 
clues.°° We know from the sources that this side of the Forum was lined by 
tabernae (single-room units suitable for use as shops) known as the 
Tabernae Argentariae or Novae. The earliest surviving phase, assigned by 
the latest scholarship to the rebuilding immediately after the fire of 210, are 
at a markedly different angle to the standing remains of the later basilica: 
they seem to take their orientation from the street of the Argiletum rather 
than the Forum valley (Fig. 3.4). Built of Grotta Oscura tufa, they would 
not have presented a particularly monumental aspect. As the basilica 
(begun in 189) developed behind them, the tabernae were again rebuilt 
on various occasions, bringing them into line with the new orientation of 
the Forum square rather than the Argiletum quarter to the north. The first 
version of the basilica was structurally separate from the tabernae, but each 
rebuilding brought a closer link. When at some point before 80 BCE the 
basilica was given its second storey, it was extended over the tabernae, 
which were entirely rebuilt with new dividing walls and barrel vaults. The 
final stage included a portico in front of the shops, bringing total archi- 
tectural unity to the row and integrating them into the monumental, 
columnar architecture of the Forum as a whole. 

Another major intervention came at the south-eastern end, when in the 
120s the Fornix Fabianus gave the Forum a monumental entryway. For the 
first time, the Forum piazza had an architectural identity of its own. Before 
the arch was in place, there was nothing to distinguish it from the gradual 
widening of the Sacra Via. At about the same time, Opimius’ basilica and 
temple of Concordia defined the north-western short end of the square 
with an articulated columnar facade to match the others, and some forty 
years later the so-called Tabularium on the slopes of the Capitoline above 
completed the sense of enclosure.” Finally, once most of these defining 


*° Ertel/Freyberger (2007); Freyberger et al. (2007). 

*' The controversy over the identification of the so-called Tabularium was prompted by Purcell (1993), 
though his conclusion that it was the Atrium Libertatis has not won widespread approval. More 
recently, Tucci (2005) and Coarelli (2010) argue that it was a massive temple podium. 
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Fig. 3.4 Plan of the Basilica Aemilia, showing the remains of older tabernae with a 
different orientation. The slanted end of the portico at the bottom of the image is 
the beginning of the Argiletum street. Freyberger et al. (2007) fig. 5, reproduced 
with the permission of Prof. Freyberger. 
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features were in place, a new paving of the Forum square acknowledged 
and fixed its new shape and coherence as a unit.” 

During the same period we see the first attempts to create a new political 
space larger than the Comitium. At some point between about 200 and 117 
BCE the temple of Castor was rebuilt to include a speakers’ platform built 
into its podium. The earliest surviving reference to a speech made pro aede 
Castoris (Festus 362 Lindsay) concerns events of 142 — tantalisingly, just 
after Crassus’ move. It is impossible to say for sure which came first, or 
whether the first speakers from the new podium placed as much ideological 
weight on their choice of location as Crassus did. All we can say is that the 
idea to use the Forum as a whole as political space was in the air in the mid- 
second century. By the time Metellus came to rebuild the temple of Castor 
and Pollux in 117, it was an established location for political meetings, and 
his modifications included an even more monumental speakers’ 
platform.” 

As the Forum gradually changed its shape and purpose, some of the 
mixed commercial activity characteristic of Plautus’ forum moved else- 
where. A new market was built nearby, just north-east of the Basilica 
Aemilia. Its patrons still passed through or near the Forum, but the piles 
of merchandise and the transactions themselves were now in their own 
dedicated space. Further afield, Rome’s river port was developed with 
purpose-built granaries and new arrangements for the grain dole meant 
food distribution increasingly took place in other parts of the city.’* Varro 
tells us that at a certain point the Forum’s dignitas increased when bankers 
took over shops formerly run by butchers. It is not absolutely clear that he 
is referring to the same period as the one under discussion, but the second 
century BCE certainly saw a transformation which fits the bill.” 

The architectural changes to the Forum Romanum in the second and 
early first centuries BCE took place over many years and did not flow from 
a single, deliberate design.°° Over time, however, the result was a move 
away from a fragmented space (Map 2) to a well-defined square (Map 3). 


The date of this pavement is disputed; Giuliani/Verduchi (1987) 52-61 assign it to the Sullan period, 
while Coarelli (1985) 211-33 supports the earlier consensus that it should be seen as Caesarian. Purcell 
(1989) 162 points out the importance of the paving itself'as a monument, and see 157-8 for discussion 
of the role of the Forum as a unit rather than a collection of individual buildings. 
Nielsen/Poulsen (1992) 80-6 (the first tribunal); ro5—6 (the Metellan rebuilding). 

Morel (1987) 133-9 tracks the change. 

Varro ap. Non. fr. 853 Lindsay. Papi (1999) has a useful summary of scholarly hypotheses on the date. 
Pace Steinby (2012). The patterns she finds, such as the elaboration of the four sides of the Forum by 
consecutive censors, are explicable in terms of competitive emulation or even just fashion: a central 
guiding authority is not required. 
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The new Forum came closer to resembling the agora ofa planned Greek city, 
bounded by rectilinear columnar stoas. By the time Crassus turned his back 
on the Curia, the square as a whole was becoming a truly political space. 

The process of regularisation in space was paralleled by a shift in Roman 
political thought. Over the same period, the second and early first centuries 
BCE, a raft of new legislation laid down regulations concerning the workings 
of politics and the progression of individuals through the system. Bribery 
and corruption were the focus of many laws; others stipulated minimum 
ages for office-holding and set intervals between magistracies.”” The ballot 
laws of the 130s also fall into this trend, and Sulla’s reorganisation of Rome’s 
political and judicial system represents its culmination. All of these mea- 
sures were intended to curb the excesses of aristocratic competition, and thus 
arguably made it easier for a young member of the elite to fulfil his political 
destiny. At the same time — and perhaps incidentally — they also made the 
inner workings of politics more transparent to a wider group. Debates 
surrounding the characterisation of Roman political life in this period are 
not my main concern here, but the political mobilisation of new constitu- 
encies by the Gracchi (and others) and the massive extension of the franchise 
to Italians after the Social War did conclusively change the relationship 
between politicians and voters over the course of the late second and early 
first centuries. The politically active citizenry was growing. 

The conversion of the wider Forum into political space through reg- 
ularisation and monumentalisation was both a part of and a consequence 
of the changes affecting Roman political life.*” More participants meant 
more space was needed; the regulatory curbs on traditional forms of 
aristocratic control, as well as the traditionally public, uncontrolled nature 
of the wider Forum, meant the space itself had to be rebuilt and reima- 
gined. A more regular physical space helped achieve control as well as 
mirror it. Speakers’ audiences and crowds gathered for voting, no longer in 
the somewhat separate area of the Comitium but in the square itself, would 


7” The Lex Villia Annalis of 180 BCE laid down minimum ages for office-holding: Livy 40.44.1. Bribery 
laws are attested for 181 and 159: Livy 40.19.11, Livy, Per. 47. The extortion court was founded in 149 
BCE: Cic. Brut. 106, Off: 2.75. 

8 Cic. Leg. 3.35—9 has a full, if one-sided, account of the evolution of Roman ballot legislation between 
the 130s and the 100s. Particularly interesting is the Lex Maria of 119 (3.38), which provided that the 
pontes across which a voter passed to cast his vote should be made narrower, making it harder for 
anyone to see what he had written on his tablet: a clear example of the link between topography and 
political regularisation. 

°° Both can also be inserted into the even broader trend of reconceptualisation and reorganisation in all 
aspects of Roman life, which has been called the Roman cultural revolution, for which see esp. 
Wallace-Hadrill (2008). 
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have created congestion and made the Forum a less attractive route for 
passers-by or location for shopkeepers. The change from butchers to 
bankers in the tabernae would have brought a different clientele. More 
broadly, the unified visual impact of the porticoes and the Fornix Fabianus 
as monumental entrance helped to create a sense that this was a space 
divided from the rest of the city, different in quality from the uncontrolled 
streets beyond. The combined forces of tradition, memory, ritual, religion, 
architecture and more told the visitor which forms of behaviour were 
appropriate. The new Forum was a space of dignitas, populated (at least 
in the imagination of men like Cicero) by the right sort of wealthy, 
politically engaged citizens. 

But was Cicero right? Even a cursory examination of his tales of the 
turmoil of day-to-day politics, from unexpected legislative outcomes to 
full-scale riots, shows that the uncontrolled Forum persisted. I have exam- 
ined various ways in which the space of the Forum privileged elite politi- 
cians over the ordinary citizen, but this does not imply that an aristocratic 
cabal was pulling Rome’s strings.°° Citizens did not always meekly slip into 
the roles allocated to them in the political or spatial hierarchy. All kinds of 
control over the Forum, including the ideological mechanisms examined 
here, sometimes failed. Just as in Chapter 2, we can use violence as an 
indicator of failures of behavioural control — and violence was rarely absent 
from the late Republican Forum Romanum. 


Failures of control 


In Chapter 2, I argued that extremes of behaviour, and particularly vio- 
lence, can be indices of the lack of behavioural control characteristic of at 
least one kind of public space. In the Forum, we find violence used both to 


6° Tt would be impossible to do full justice here to the controversies over elite dominance and popular 
power in the Roman Republic; Hurlet (2012) has a useful summary of the terms of the debate. The 
ground-breaking work of Millar (1998) drew attention to the spatial context of Republican politics 
at the same time as he argued for a true element of popular power. Many critiques of Millar, 
especially Mouritsen (2001); Flaig (2003); Hélkeskamp (2004); Morstein-Marx (2004); 
Hélkeskamp (2010), countered by observing the ways in which the spaces of Roman politics 
(alongside everything from ritual practice to the techniques of oratory, gathered under the rubric 
of ‘political culture’) enshrined elite dominance in more subtle ways than simple coercion, just as I 
have outlined here. But ‘the elite’ was not a monolithic force, and differences and competition 
between them gave the opportunity for the people to make choices about which leader to follow. 
What is more, the same mechanisms which gave the elite their symbolic capital were also available 
for subversion. Recent studies which take into account both the ideological forces which favoured 
the elite and the practical reality that things did not always go their way include Yakobson (2004); 
Connolly (2007); Morstein-Marx (2013). 
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claim and to resist individual control, and the result is often chaos. The 
uncontrolled Forum reasserts itself as public space — but to the detriment of 
the political process Cicero and Cato wanted to see. 

I have suggested a range of features which marked the Forum Romanum 
as political space. Many of them, from the height of the Rostra to the 
politicised role of the Forum’s monuments as places of memory, served not 
only to establish behavioural norms which allowed political activity to take 
place but also to underscore the dominance of the political elite, as a group, 
over the political process. Still, the ideological toolkit which reproduced 
elite dominance could also be used to undermine it. Memory was always 
in flux, and the sheer variety of meanings and messages attached to the 
Forum’s monuments gave any viewer the opportunity to create his (or even 
her) own narrative.“ There are some traces of narratives which run counter 
to the standard assumptions of hierarchy and elite control — even if we can 
only see them reflected, as ever, in elite sources. Graffiti was a favoured 
mode of expression for some, as the story of Opimius’ temple of Concordia 
(discussed in Chapter 1) shows.®* But we can also track subtler differences 
in how Romans understood their spaces of politics. A coin of the 40s BCE 
(Fig. 3.5) shows the Rostra not as a podium for a dominant speaker, but as a 
support for the tribunician bench juxtaposed with the goddess Libertas. 
Each of these elements could be variously interpreted, but all together they 
irresistibly recall the words Sallust attributes to the tribune Licinius Macer, 
that the tribunician power was a weapon designed to secure the people’s 
liberty against the domination of a few wealthy masters (Sall. Hist. 3.34 
McGushin).® A citizen looking up at the Rostra with ideological repertoire 
in mind might be inspired to react against the admonitions of that day’s 
elite orator. He might gain further confidence if he caught sight of the 
shrine of the Genius Populi Romani or the statue of Marsyas in the 
Comitium long associated with /ibertas, the successful end of the Struggle 
of the Orders, and perhaps specifically the end of debt-bondage.°* 

Nicholas Purcell has gathered evidence which hints at what he calls ‘the 
plebeian forum Romanum’: the Forum interpreted as a space which 
belonged to the people and reflected their agency in the state.°* He notes 


* Hélkeskamp (2012), esp. 407, discusses the flexibility of cultural memory in the Forum. 

? On graffiti, see esp. Morstein-Marx (2012); Hillard (2013). Opimius’ temple is discussed 
above, p. 20. 

® On this form of the ideology of /ibertas, see esp. Arena (2012) 116-68. 

°4 Genius: Cass. Dio 47.2.3; cf. 50.8.1. Marsyas: Sen. Ben. 6.32.1; and Libertas: Serv. ad Aen. 3.20, 4.583 
discussion and further references in Coarelli (1985) 91-123; Miano (2011) 109-41. 

° Purcell (1995) 327-8. 
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Fig. 3.5 Coin of Palicanus showing Libertas on the obverse and the tribunician 
bench on the Rostra on the reverse. 40s BCE. RRC 479/1. Image: Classical 
Numismatic Group Inc., Electronic Auction 319, lot 355 (www.cngcoins.com). 


a range of apparently spontaneous popular interventions in the Forum, 
such as the popular adoption of the cult of Stata Mater (Festus 416 Lindsay) 
and the trees Pliny (HN 15.78) reports were planted umbrae gratia sedulitate 
plebeia — ‘through plebeian enthusiasm, to provide shade’ — after Caesar 
had removed an altar on the spot. Purcell’s interpretation of the Forum as a 
space where the people feel comfortable and have relative freedom of action 
has many points of contact with my own classification of public space as 
space where no individual or group can exert control over access and 
behaviour. But Purcell is aware that there was also an ‘aristocratic forum 
Romanunr’: ‘plebeian’ activity was only one facet of an ongoing struggle for 
ownership and control over the space of the Forum, and the two sides 
cannot be neatly distinguished. Did the plebeians who planted trees do so 
to claim popular control over space, or to reassert the sacred connotations 
of the missing altar? Were they reacting angrily against Caesar’s implicit 
statement that he could control the space of the Forum, or were they 
simply taking advantage of a space which was suddenly unpaved? The 
question is less “who owns the Forum?’ and more whether it is possible for 
anyone to own the Forum. 

The turbulent political history of the late Republic saw the space of the 
Forum and the people gathered there swing between extremes. Individual 
politicians had more power than ever before, and some, like Sulla, 
expressed their power in new monumental complexes which dominated 
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the square.°° Others resorted to less sophisticated methods of control: 
coercion or even outright violence. Some magistrates literally occupied 
the speakers’ platform: Cicero often talks of his opponents holding daily 
meetings (e.g. Clu. 93, 103; Mil. 12; Sest. 40, 42), and even uses the 
metaphor that some speakers habitabant in rostris — ‘used to live on the 
Rostra’ (Brut. 305). These orators were not merely aiming to drive home 
their message by repetition. They physically controlled the space and 
denied their opponents the chance to speak. Cassius Dio (39.34-5) reports 
an even more extreme series of events from the year 55 BCE which rises to 
the level of comedy. Cato and Favonius, neither of whom were magistrates 
but who had the help of two tribunes of the plebs, were protesting the 
extended commands allocated to Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. On one 
occasion, Caesar’s ally Trebonius had Cato physically ejected from the 
Forum. Gallus (one of the tribunes) planned to speak the next day. He was 
afraid that Trebonius’ men would bar his way to the Forum in the 
morning, so he camped out in the Curia overnight. His bright idea turned 
out to be a serious mistake. Trebonius, as Gallus had predicted, arrived 
before dawn and occupied the Forum with a gang, ready to keep Cato and 
the others out. What of Gallus, already lying in wait inside the Curia? 
Trebonius simply locked the doors from the outside, leaving Gallus 
stranded there all day. 

Trebonius’ tactic of controlling political space by force was not unheard 
of, nor was it confined to the final years of the Republic. In 61 BCE, allies of 
Clodius seized the pontes — the ‘bridges’ voters walked across to cast their 
ballots — to prevent a vote on a bill condemning his actions at the Bona Dea 
(Cic. Aft. 1.14.5). He was repeating a tactic dating back to at least 212, when 
a group of publicani physically interposed themselves between the people 
and the voting area (Livy 25.3.18-19), and also attested in 100, when Caepio 
disrupted voting on one of Saturninus’ measures in the same way, destroy- 
ing the pontes and ballot-boxes for good measure (Rhet. Her. 1.21). There 
could be no clearer demonstration of the importance of spatial control in 
Roman politics. 

At the same time, the uncontrollable, public nature of the Forum was 
frequently reasserted in episodes of extreme violence. Sometimes populist 
political leaders like Clodius or Saturninus were accused of inciting riots, 
but they did not conjure them out of nowhere: they drew on reserves of 


°° For Sulla’s visually dominating temples on the Capitoline, see Tucci (2005); Coarelli (2010); in 
general on his interventions, La Rocca (2012) 64-7; Stein-Hélkeskamp (2013). For the intensifica- 
tion of monumental competition more generally, Hélscher (2009). 
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popular dissatisfaction and unrest as well as a long tradition of self-help and 
folk justice. At times, Romans could even think of violence as a legitimate 
means for the populus to reclaim its /ibertas from private domination: 
Cicero (De or. 2.124) claims his mentor Antonius used the argument 
when defending a client charged with inciting violence.*” Violence in the 
forum is a monograph-length topic in itself, and there is no space to 
explore it in detail here.°* One moment is worth closer analysis, however. 
Above, I used Asconius’ account of the trial of Milo to argue that not even 
Pompey and his soldiers could impose complete control on the Forum 
Romanum. If we take the story back a few weeks, it becomes clear why 
Pompey was so eager to try. Milo was on trial for killing Clodius, a man 
Cicero (and thus the vast majority of our sources) paints as an unrepentant 
rabble-rouser, not shy of bringing mass violence into the Forum for his 
own political ends. When Clodius’ supporters heard of his death, they 
rioted. In Chapter 2 I examined some of the ways Cicero’s published 
speech in defence of Clodius constructs these riots as both loss of control 
and the illegitimate exercise of control over public space. At yet another 
point in the speech (Mil. 90) he tries to besmirch his enemies by claiming 
that this was no spontaneous demonstration, but a farce orchestrated by 
individual agitators. The sheer scale of the violence gives the lie to his 
interpretation: Cassius Dio (40.48.3) makes a point of mentioning that 
even those who were not tied to Clodius’ faction joined the violence. The 
crowd occupied the Forum. Their actions acknowledged the ideological 
power of the space, but they threw off any semblance of elite control and 
destroyed its most powerful symbol: they burned down the Curia. This was 
a performative claim to an uncontrolled, public Forum. 

The Forum, as Rome’s central crossroads, was Rome’s most traversed 
space. It was a public space both in the sense that it was closely connected 
with the workings of the state and in the sense that it was open to all and 
hard to control. Much of this chapter has focused on the tensions between 
these two senses of ‘public’. The uncontrolled Forum and the political 
Forum were always at odds. The truly uncontrolled Forum could never be 
a political space: some kind of communal control had to be imposed to 
allow political activity to take place without disruption. Anything short ofa 
truly uncontrolled Forum, however, brought with it the threat of a second, 
unwanted kind of control: the threat that individuals or groups could exert 


°7 Cicero himself uses the argument at Sest. 92. See further Lintott (1968) 52-66; Nippel (1995) 56-7. 

8 The fundamental treatment is Lintott (1968), now available with corrections and a new introduction 
in a second edition of 1999; see also Nippel (1988), (1995). 

°° On the symbolism and performativity, see especially Sumi (1997). 
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disproportionate influence over the political process. The community 
(itself a utopian abstraction here, since there was no institutionalised police 
force and political leaders were each scrabbling for their own individual 
control) was faced with the difficult task of enforcing one kind of control 
while resisting the other. In fact, attempts to combat individual control in 
the Forum often disrupted the communal behavioural norms of political 
space as well. The picture becomes even more complicated once we 
consider the role of private space in the Forum, which I discuss in the 
next chapter; but even in the open, publicly-owned square it was almost 
impossible for the two senses of ‘public’ to coexist. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Forum between political space and private space 


The Forum Romanum was surrounded by privately owned land for much 
of its history. During the middle Republic (Map 2), the Forum’s temples 
and some other early civic structures like the Curia and the Atrium Vestae 
were either publicly owned or belonged to the gods, but much of the 
square’s perimeter was taken up by buildings known as ‘atria’ (a contro- 
versial category, of which more later) and tabernae (shops). From a purely 
legal point of view, it is clear they could be private. We know this because 
Livy reports several transactions concerning land in this area. He or his 
sources would have had access to official documents about the sales. In 184 
BCE Cato purchased two atria and four tabernae. He demolished them 
and built a basilica. Livy’s phrase is in publicum emit — ‘bought for public 
ownership’ (39.44.7). The land was previously privately owned, but the 
new building, erected with public funds (implied by the context in Livy, 
and explicitly at Plut. Vit. Cat. Mai. 19.2), was public. In 169, the censor 
Tiberius Sempronius made a similar purchase: 


Ti. Sempronius ex ea pecunia, quae ipsi attributa erat, aedes P. Africani 
pone Veteres ad Vortumni signum lanienasque et tabernas coniunctas in 
publicum emit basilicamque faciendam curavit, quae postea Sempronia 
appellata est. (Livy 44.16.10—-11) 

Tiberius Sempronius, out of the money assigned to him, bought for public 
ownership the house of Publius Africanus behind the Tabernae Veteres 
towards the statue of Vertumnus and the butchers and tabernae attached to 
it and had a basilica built, which afterwards was called the Basilica 
Sempronia. 


Again, censorial money is used to buy private property, including in this 
case a house which had belonged to the great Scipio Africanus (who had 
died a decade earlier). In both cases, before the basilicas were built the land 
was privately owned and used for aedes, atria, and tabernae — most likely, 
houses and shops. Presumably, similar privately owned residential and 


LL 
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commercial buildings occupied the rest of the area immediately surround- 
ing the third- and early second-century Forum. 

In the previous chapter, I considered how the Forum’s role as political 
space complicated its role as public space. This second chapter on the 
Forum asks how private space was implicated in the relationship between 
‘public’ and ‘political’. Private space existed in the Forum right down to the 
end of the Republic, but it tends to be forgotten in discussions of how the 
square as a whole functioned. When the political role of private space is 
discussed, it is mainly (as ever) from the domestic point of view. Since we 
know the Roman elite house was not purely private in the modern English 
sense, scholarship has found it easier to think of public space extending 
into the house than elements of the private finding a place in the Forum. 
But the interactions between public and private in the Republican Forum 
Romanum show transfer in both directions. Privately-owned space sur- 
rounded the Forum, including houses which were themselves used for 
important political and commercial business. The Forum square was 
visually dominated by the Palatine mansions of the elite, and there was 
overlap between buildings which were actually family homes and others 
which shared their architectural vocabulary but served more official func- 
tions. These private spaces in the Forum gave individuals the opportunity 
to extend their spheres of interest into what was at first glance Rome’s most 
public square. Most important of all was the constant transfer of activity 
between the square and the neighbouring houses. At times all these factors 
could combine to create a type of space which owed as much to the 
experience of visiting an elite paterfamilias in his own house as to the 
pure unfettered freedom of the back streets. 

From one point of view, the Forum’s role as a neutral political zone 
suited the elite men who presided over Roman political life. As a group, 
they stood at the top of the hierarchy it defined, and although they and 
their families each strove for personal power, they knew there had to be 
some limits to prevent any one individual or group from taking over 
entirely — and to stop the entire system from being torn apart by the 
excesses of their competition. And yet that same competition which ruled 
their lives meant they were constantly testing the limits." They used any 
means they could to exert private control, if only temporarily, over the 
space of the Forum. The result was an ongoing process of push and pull 
between individual interventions and communal control which can be seen 


" Halscher (2004b), (2009) considers the fragile balance between cooperation and competition in 
public space, and its eventual downfall in the final years of the Republic. 
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architecturally and which even spilled over into violence. In this chapter, I 
explore how private interests and private space overlapped with the 
Forum’s political space. I treat commercial and then residential space, 
before moving to the even more complicated territory of buildings which 
had official civic functions but still retained elements of the private. In 
Rome politics was never entirely public either in the Greek or in the 
modern English sense, and political space was never entirely public either. 
Within political space, politicians manipulated the boundaries between 
public and private to their own advantage. 


Commercial space: the tabernae 


At the start of this chapter, I made the assumption that the buildings 
purchased by the censors to build their basilicas were not just privately 
owned but also served private functions. The assumption needs some 
justification. We might imagine that all the buildings around the Forum 
were civic or administrative, or at least became so by the first century BCE. 
To begin with the tabernae: the word refers to the single-room units some of 
which still stand in front of the Basilica Aemilia and are most easily inter- 
preted (during the Republican period) as shops and workshops.* There is 
plenty of positive evidence for a wide range of commercial activity in the 
tabernae of the second-century Forum.’ Varro (ap. Non. fr. 853 Lindsay) tells 
us butchers had been among the early occupiers of the shops later used for 
financial business and thus known as the Tabernae Argentariae. The butch- 
ers survived until at least 169 BCE, if Livy is to be believed (44.16.10). 

The tabernae could also have been used for administration or storage: 
the wooden structures for voting, apparatus relating to games, and so on 
had to be kept somewhere. Administrative or bureaucratic business which 
our sources link to the Forum’s temples might have spilled over into the 
tabernae from sheer pressure of space. But there is no unambiguous 
evidence of the Republican tabernae being used as offices or for storage 
of public property, and we should not assume that this was their only or 
primary function just because we tend to imagine the Forum as public 
space in the English sense. Appian (B Civ. 2.102) presents Caesar’s decision 
to keep his new forum free of shops as an explicit contrast with the usual 
practice, providing further evidence that in Caesar’s time at least some of 


* For the word and the associated typology, see Holleran (2012) 99-158. For the wider controversy 
surrounding the atria, see below pp.83-7. 
> Collected and discussed by Papi (2002). 
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the tabernae of the Forum Romanum itself were used for retail. They may 
even have had a residential aspect, just like the tabernae with living quarters 
in a mezzanine which we know were available to rent at Pompeii.* 

The legal status of the tabernae immediately bordering the Forum 
becomes harder to discern once the basilicas are built. Private land was 
bought up to build them. But what happened to the tabernae which were 
not entirely obliterated but instead gradually incorporated into the 
basilicas? They might have remained in private hands; equally, it is 
possible that they too were purchased when the basilicas were built but 
then leased out privately.’ A delicate balance between state and individual 
interests must be concealed behind texts like Livy 9.40.16, on the fate of 
some gilded shields taken as enemy booty (supposedly even before the 
basilicas, but Livy may be applying anachronistic reasoning): dominis 
argentariarum ad forum ornandum dividerentur — ‘they were divided 
among the masters of the Tabernae Argentariae to adorn the Forum’. 
The word dominus, used of the proprietors of the shops, implies some 
form of control, but they are being ordered by the consuls to decorate 
their facades in a unified way.° Ultimately, the legal question in itself has 
little importance for the reconstruction of people’s daily spatial experi- 
ence. Their prestigious location and decoration, as well as their archi- 
tectural unity, distinguished these tabernae from others in the city. In 
other respects, however, the spatial experience they offered was not so 
different from that of tabernae in other prestigious locations such as the 
upper Sacra Via nearby. The tabernae were not public space in the same 
way as the square beyond. They represented a commercial element in the 
makeup of the Forum Romanum, and consisted of at least semi-private, 
controlled space. Individual proprietors operated the shops, might even 
have lived in them, and could restrict access or make demands on the 
behaviour of patrons and visitors. 

The spatial experience offered by the Forum’s tabernae changed over 
time. We have already seen that butchers were eventually replaced by 
bankers — no surprise, given that this must have been valuable real estate. 
But Varro connects the change to a growth in the Forum’s dignitas, also a 
factor relevant to spatial experience. As the types of business which used the 


* Pirson (1997) has the Pompeian evidence. 

> Later, Vitr. 5.1.2 and Ulp. Dig. 18.1.32 mention tabernae on public land which are leased to private 
proprietors. A different model is provided by Livy 40.51.5, where Fulvius builds with public money a 
new fish market, including some tabernae which he then sells into private ownership. 

° The passage has been taken as evidence for both propositions: for state control, Platner/Ashby (1929) 
504 (s.v. Tabernae circa forum); for domini as legal owners, Papi (1999). 
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tabernae evolved, their clientele would have changed, as would the 
mechanisms of behavioural control exerted over patrons. A butcher’s and 
a banker’s are different kinds of space. Their decoration must have been 
completely overhauled, and the smells and sounds they produced changed, 
prompting different responses from visitors. The increasing prestige of the 
location, as well as its visibility, implied that a certain standard of beha- 
viour was expected. Plenty of Romans had no need to visit a banker, 
especially if we think of these particular bankers as the masters of high 
finance rather than everyday loan sharks. They needed to keep stocks of 
money on hand, which meant guards exercising a formal coercive function. 
For visitors to the Forum, the increasing predominance of banking over 
other kinds of commercial activity meant the tabernae became places 
where more control was exerted over access and behaviour than previously, 
and could therefore be conceptualised as more private. Paradoxically, this 
change was part and parcel of the process of regularisation by which the 
Forum itself became more overtly political (and so, by standard definitions, 
more public). 


Domestic space: elite housing 


There is no lack of evidence that important Romans lived near, if not in, the 
Forum during the Republic. The house of Africanus eventually bought by 
Sempronius for the Basilica Sempronia (Livy 44.16.10) is a key example of a 
domestic space right on the Forum square. Down to the end of the 
Republican period the Domus Publica and Atrium Vestae still provided 
housing in the area for Rome’s religious officials. Houses nearby were 
available to anyone with sufficient wealth to snap up such valuable real 
estate. The Palatine, Velia, and upper Sacra Via continued to be fashionable 
addresses after the entire piazza itself was monumentalised. The sensational 
discoveries of Andrea Carandini at the eastern end of the forum will 
continue to be the subject of debate among scholars of the archaic period 
for some time, but for my purposes it is sufficient to note that a number of 
atrium houses existed behind the Regia from the late sixth century BCE 
right until the end of the Republic.” After remaining in their original form 
for centuries, they were rebuilt in grander style at the end of the third 
century. By the first century BCE they were the focus of frequent campaigns 


” The discoveries can be found in Carandini/Carafa (2000); Carandini/Papi (2005); see also Carandini 
(2004). 
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of rebuilding and redecoration convincingly linked to the competitive 
luxuria of the late Republic.* 

These houses contributed to the blurring and manipulation of bound- 
aries between public and private in both directions. The ideologies and 
practices surrounding the elite house in Roman culture made them semi- 
public spaces on any definition, and they therefore extended the public 
space of the Forum. But the opposite is also true. Their owners tried, 
often successfully, to extend private control both spatially, into the 
Forum square which they overlooked, and temporally, in the basilicas 
and other officially public buildings which many of these same men 
eventually built in their place. 

One well-known example of a householder extending his private power 
into the political realm comes from the early empire, when Tacitus 
(Ann. 3.9) describes Piso’s domus foro imminens — ‘house hanging over 
the Forum’. The metaphor links the house’s visual dominance of the space 
with Piso’s increasingly threatening personal power.’ Tacitus is using a 
longstanding literary and cultural trope which linked an imposing house 
with aspirations to power."® Previous iterations of the theme from Rome’s 
early (myth-)history included the house of Valerius Publicola overlooking 
the Forum from high on the Velia, which in and of itself aroused suspicion 
that he was aiming for kingship until Publicola voluntarily demolished it. 
The house of M. Manlius Capitolinus on the Capitoline was demolished 
after a failed coup. Afterwards, a law was passed which made it illegal for 
patricians to live on the Capitoline.” 

If the height and visual presence of these mythical houses was such a 
threat, we should take seriously the idea that the real elite houses over- 
looking the Forum were powerful symbols of the private control their 
owners could wield even in public space. Elite Romans valued highly 
visible sites: Drusus (the tribune of 91 BCE) told his architect to build 
his house overlooking the Forum ut, quidquid agam, ab omnibus perspici 
possit — ‘in such a way that whatever I do can be seen by everyone’ (Vell. 
Pat. 2.14.3). Cicero speaks of the prominent position of this same house, 


* Papi (1998) explores the link. 

° The metaphor is a favourite of Tacitus’, repeated at Ann. 15.69; Hist. 3.70; cf. Sen. Thy. 641-5. 

‘© Roman culture frequently equated house with owner: its public appearance was linked to his stature 
in public life. See especially Wiseman (1987), and also Bodel (1997); Rilinger (1997); von Hesberg 
(2005); Beck (2009). 

" Poplicola: e.g. Cic. Rep. 2.533 Livy 2.7.6; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.19.1; Val. Max. 4.1.1; Plut. Vit. Popl. 
10.2—4. Capitolinus: e.g. Livy 6.11-20 (the law is mentioned at 6.20.13); Cic Dom. 101, listing several 
other examples. Roller (2010) has an excellent discussion of the wider trope of destroying tyrants’ 
houses. 
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which was later his own, as in conspectu prope totius urbis — ‘in sight of 
almost the whole city’ (Dom. 100). The elite man was permanently on 
display in his house, but the surveillance went both ways: citizens going 
about their business would also be aware he was constantly looking down 
on them. 

Some of the deliberate choices householders could and did take to extend 
their private space beyond the boundaries of their houses, or at the least 
confuse the division, have been discussed in Chapter 1.'* They decorated 
their doorways for maximum visual impact to passers-by, used architectural 
forms which bridged public and private so successfully that it is impossible 
to say which imitated the other, and positioned crowds of their morning 
clients spilling out of their vestibules into the space of the street. It goes 
without saying that the owners of houses near the Forum will have used 
these devices as much as or more than most. In constant competition with 
each other, they worked to project a private element, subject to their own 
personal control, out of their houses and into Rome’s political arena. 


The elusive atria 


Livy (39.44.7) tells us that when Cato was buying private land for his 
basilica he purchased ‘atria’ along with the tabernae. The nature of these 
buildings has caused substantial debate: were they houses, or civic build- 
ings of some kind?” Given the semi-public nature of the elite Roman house 
the two are not mutually exclusive. The controversy has already prompted 
scholars to consider the question of public and private space in the Forum 
Romanum — though even those who adhere entirely to the interpretation 
that they were private houses have tended to analyse them in terms of the 
public nature of the Roman house, rather than as an example of the 
omnipresence of questions of what is public and what is private space in 
the Republican city."* 


pp. 3-15. 

° Welin (1953) 179-219 first mooted the idea of ‘atria publica’; he was followed by e.g. Coarelli (1985) 
45; Gros/Torelli (1988) 97. More recently, the idea that they were houses has recovered strength: see 
Purcell (1995) 329; Welch (2006a) 501; and Gros/Torelli (2007) 124-6, now suggesting a mixed 
function. 

"4 Purcell (1995) has one of the most nuanced treatments, noting that ‘seen from the Palatine, the f R. is 
a forecourt to the domestic zone of the aristocracy’ (329). He proposes that the Forum could be used 
for both public and private display, but maintains a distinction between the two. Welch (2006a) 501 
ends her discussion of the atria with the conclusion that they illustrate ‘an important difference 
between the Forum and the Greek Agora. Agoras were surrounded by temples and stoas, not by 
houses. This was because in Greece the line between public and private space was clearly defined, 
whereas in Rome it was not.’ She goes on to give a succession of examples of spaces which blur the 
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How do the atria fit into the picture? The atria bought by Cato in order 
to build his basilica in 184 BCE were the Atrium Maenium and the Atrium 
Titium (Livy 39.44.7). The obvious interpretation is that they were the 
houses of the Maenii and the Titii. Along with the atria, he purchased four 
tabernae. The numbers could be read as suggesting that these were typical 
atrium houses, each with a fauces entrance flanked by two tabernae.”* But 
this is hardly definitive evidence, and three main factors — parallels with the 
so-called ‘atria publica’ at Cosa, the attested semi-public nature of other 
buildings known as atria, and the connection between the atria and the 
basilicas which replaced them — have prompted some to label the atria as 
public. 

The first factor — parallels with Cosa — can nowadays be discounted. 
When Frank Brown excavated buildings with the layout of atrium houses 
around the second-century forum of the Roman colony of Cosa he thought 
they lacked living quarters. He interpreted them as civic buildings, suiting 
his overall interpretation of the colony as a town of order and equality.”° 
Further investigation, however, has shown beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they were indeed luxurious dwellings, well supplied with bedrooms, 
which housed Cosa’s elite.'” The parallel should now guide us in the 
opposite direction: Cosa had elite houses around its forum, and we should 
expect Rome did too. 

The second factor which has supported arguments that all atria in the 
Forum were public is that there definitely were some buildings at Rome 
known as atria with official or commercial functions. Yet even these were 
not exactly public in every sense. The prime example of an ‘atrium’ near the 
Forum which blended public and private is the Atrium Vestae, discussed in 
detail in Chapter 1."° The Vestals lived there, and it was a closed space not 
easily accessible to outsiders. In some ways, then, it would be right to call it 
private. Yet the Vestals were not ordinary women: they dedicated their lives 


line between public and private, but they are all from domestic contexts, and the possibility of such 
grey areas outside the semi-public space of the house goes unexplored. Most recently, Sewell (2010) 
137-65 makes several insightful contributions to the ongoing debate and in general sees the houses as 
links between the worlds of public and private (137: ‘some of the public activities in houses were 
integrated with those in the Forum and its public buildings. In this way the domus appears to have 
belonged to the architectural vocabulary of the Forum and its public buildings.’ 160: ‘The spaces 
requisite to the res publica were not limited to the open Forum but extended to the atria and tablina 
of the domus beyond.’) but still titles his chapter “The semi-public function of atrium houses near the 
fora of Latin colonies’. 

So Boéthius (1934) 164; Welch (2003) 18; Gros/Torelli (2007) 124. 

Brown (1980, pp. 33-6); Brown/Richardson/Richardson (1993) 101-3. On the ideology behind 
Brown’s interpretations, see Fentress (2000). 

7 Fentress/Rabinowitz (1996); Fentress (2003) 14-23. 


15 
16 


18 


pp. 2-8. 
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and their work to the safety of the entire populus Romanus. Their precinct 
was publicly owned, and their work was highly visible. From this point of 
view, it is hard to think of any space that could be more public. 

The Atrium Vestae might be an extreme example of a hard-to-categorise 
space, but it was not the only example. It should prompt us to examine the 
cases of the other atria with particular care. The most suggestively named of 
the atria was the Atrium Publicum, but we know almost nothing about it. 
It was on the Capitoline, and Livy (24.10.9) only mentions it because it was 
struck by lightning in 214 BCE. Scholars sometimes, though with no firm 
evidence, connect it with the quaestors’ archive.’ From its name, we know 
it was public — but was it so named because the other atria were not? 

From casual mentions in the sources we know that two more buildings 
in the immediate vicinity of the piazza were known as the Atria Licinia and 
the Atrium Sutorium. The Atria Licinia, which Cicero (Quinct. 25) locates 
somewhere near the Macellum, could be the house (or houses) of the 
Licinii. Elsewhere in the same speech, however, Cicero says that Naevius 
moved away from the Atria Licinia and the praeconum consessu — ‘the 
gathering of auctioneers’ (12), leading some scholars to argue that the 
Atria Licinia themselves were auction houses.*° The evidence is not con- 
clusive: perhaps there were auction halls or a station for the praecones 
nearby. Another frequently cited passage, Servius’ comment on Aeneid 
1.726, merely states that the Atria Licinia, like the Atrium Libertatis, were 
magnas aedes — ‘large buildings’. The Atrium Sutorium is similarly obscure; 
it was the location of a religious ceremony called the Tubilustrium (Varro, 
Ling. 6.14). Its presumed location near the Forum (in the Argiletum) is 
tentative, based on the presence of sutores — ‘shoemakers’ — in that area 
(Mart. 2.17.3); but the word sutorium might even conceivably be derived 
from a gentilicum Sutorius.” In any case, even if these buildings had civic, 
sacred, or commercial functions we cannot be sure that they did not also 
serve as houses, either in an earlier period or indeed at the same time. 

We know a little more about the Republican Atrium Libertatis, located 
perhaps on the west slope of the Capitoline north-east of the Forum 
Romanum. It held the censors’ records.** It was open to all, at least at certain 
times: Livy (45.15.5) reports that lots were drawn here palam — ‘openly’ — to 


°° E.g. Welin (1953) 199; Richardson (1992) 42 s.v.; Palombi (1993). 

*° E.g. Platner/Ashby (1929) 57 s.v.; Richardson (1992) 41 s.v.; Tortorici (1993); Norefia in Haselberger 
(2002) 59 s.v.3 Coarelli (1983b) 32 is more circumspect. 

*" So Gros/Torelli (2007) 125; Sewell (2010) 147. 

» Location: Cic. Ait. 4.17.7. Censors: Livy 43.16.13. Archive: Festus 277 Lindsay; Granius Licinianus 
28.36. 
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assign freedmen to tribes. In the Augustan period it was famously and 
luxuriously rebuilt by Asinius Pollio to include a library (Suet. Aug. 29.5; 
Isid. Etym. 6.5.2; cf. Ov. Tr. 3.1.72). Yet the Atrium Libertatis could also 
be used for housing. We find it being used to put up hostages who are 
thought to pose little risk of escape or disturbing the populace (Livy 
25.7.12). It must have been laid out with residential quarters as well as 
censorial offices and archives. Pollio’s library — and this was Rome’s first 
public library, meaning that for its original audiences it would have had 
the characteristics of a private space — makes sense for a building which 
was a public iteration of, essentially, a house. The openness to public 
access and scrutiny of parts of the building marked it as at least semi- 
public, but this does not mean it was not also semi-private. The censors 
going about their business here were visible just as the elite householder 
was visible in the semi-public parts of his prominent domus. A visitor to 
the Atrium Libertatis would have found the censorial offices, correspond- 
ing to the tablinum of a private house, alongside residential areas. The 
overall effect could be compared to entering an elite house, with the 
censors standing in the place of the paterfamilias. 

There was at least one more building in the Forum called ‘atrium’: the 
enigmatic Atrium Regium. It is known only from Livy’s account of the fire 
of 210 BCE (26.27.3), and has been variously identified with the Atrium 
Vestae, the Regia, or another otherwise unknown structure. Current con- 
sensus places it in the area of the later Basilica Aemilia and identifies it with 
the basilica Plautus mentions at Curculio 472, unattested elsewhere.”? The 
name Atrium Regium could well translate into Greek as aule basilike, thus 
solving the mystery of the neologism ‘basilica’. The Atrium Regium, it has 
been suggested, might originally have been part of the kings’ palace, 
playing the role of an audience hall; alternatively, the royal connection 
might have come from its use either to house or entertain foreign embas- 
sies.** Neither hypothesis is secure, but both allow for a mix of civic and 
domestic functions and spaces in the Atrium Regium, exactly as I have 
suggested for the other atria. 

It is not easy to assign any of these buildings to categories of public or 
private or even to a specific point along a single spectrum. At least some of 
them were definitely privately owned; some were used for accommodation; 
many seem to have had civic functions. In the atria, political business 


*% Argument advanced by Gaggiotti (1985); followed by Coarelli (1985) 302; Steinby (1987) 174-6; Zevi 
(1991); Gros (1996) 236-7; Welch (2003). Welin (1953) 50-2 suggested that it should be identified 
with the Regia, a proposal more recently revived by Wilson (2005) 138. 

*4 King’s hall: Gaggiotti (1985) 58. Embassies: Zevi (1991); Welch (2003). 
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encroached into privately owned and even domestic space, making more 
public a kind of building which we might imagine as typically private. So 
far, they follow a model we recognise from the Roman elite house. Given 
what we know about the variety of activities which took place inside the 
house, should the fact that some of the atria had seemingly public func- 
tions stop us from seeing them primarily as a domestic spatial and archi- 
tectural type? Even those atria whose civic functions are best attested 
contained elements of domestic life, suggesting that they represented 
adaptations of a pattern of residential building around the Forum rather 
than a separate departure. Going further, though, the public functions of 
the atria also allowed typically private forms of space and spatial experi- 
ence, from living areas to libraries, to extend into the public, political 
sphere. And with forms of spatial experience coded as private came the 
possibility of private control. Elite Roman families were keen to extend 
their control, however hazy, to space beyond the boundaries of the house 
proper. Those atria which did have civic or commercial functions but 
retained gentilical (family) names are perfect examples of this semi-private 
category of public space. 

The atria surrounding the Forum in the middle Republic would not all 
have been identical in architecture, function, or spatial experience. It is 
difficult to deny, however, that they each brought, in one way or another, 
elements of private space and domestic functions into Rome’s monumen- 
tal centre — or, more precisely, reminded the visitor that these elements had 
never left. Over time, those atria which seem to have been used as family 
houses without necessarily having any official component were indeed 
gradually displaced by civic buildings, but hard-to-categorise buildings 
such as the Atrium Vestae and the Domus Publica, arranged like any 
other atrium house and inhabited not only by a priest but also by his entire 
familia, remained. They formed a topographical and ideological link 
between the political space of the Forum and the elite houses which still 
existed nearby and were visible from the Forum. 


Between public and private: private patrons and public space 
in the basilica 


The same high-profile individuals and families who owned private space in 
and around the Forum Romanum also commissioned monuments and 
buildings in space which was legally public. The best-known evidence for 
the interplay of individual and communal authority over the open space of 
the Forum comes from Pliny (HN 34.30), who reports that the censors of 
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158 BCE cleared away all the statues which had been set up there except for 
those voted by the Senate or People. This anecdote neatly encapsulates 
some of the tensions between public and private action found throughout 
the city but especially prominent in the extraordinary space of the Forum 
Romanum. The censors’ act was a claim that they had the power to clear 
the area, but the fact it needed clearing showed that people had been 
making interventions in the space without official sanction. The eagerness 
of Romans to erect non-official statues in the forum demonstrated that it 
was special, but in the end some of that specialness must have rested on the 
exclusivity the censors enforced.” The privately commissioned monu- 
ments could only achieve their purpose if set up in public space — stretching 
definitions of both public and private to their limits.”° 

As a group the second- and first-century BCE monumental buildings 
surrounding the Forum square contributed to its definition as political 
space. Within that broader process, however, each individual intervention 
participated in the same discourse as the statues: it memorialised, and 
claimed a section of public space for, its individual patron.*” The process 
was often controversial, as representatives of the state aimed to maintain 
the decorum and restrictions on elite competition which made political 
space possible. The statues cleared from the Forum in 158 each affected 
spatial experience on a small scale. Larger projects were more successful in 
creating new spaces and manipulating the spatial experience of those who 
visited them, and were correspondingly more controversial. Basilicas cre- 
ated new spatial experiences by using physical architectural barriers to 
control movement and behaviour. They attracted similar activities to 
those in the open Forum square, but unlike the Forum, they provided a 
firmly bounded space with limited routes of entrance and rows of columns 
subdividing the area.”* 

The Basilica Porcia and others like it were built on sites previously 
occupied by atria. I have argued that these atria had both ‘public’ and 
‘private’ features, and were actively involved in shaping evolving concepts 
of public and private in both directions. The new basilicas fulfilled new 


*5 Compare the statement at Hélscher (2014) 259 that all public monuments are erected by or with the 
consent of those holding power. These statues demonstrate the flip-side of his proposition: their 
patrons put them up specifically as a (often unilateral and/or tendentious) claim to power, and the 
results were monuments whose ‘public’ status is open to debate. 

°° Compare the relationship between private statues and public space in the Greek world analysed by 
Ma (2013) 156-239; on the tensions arising at Rome over public and private honorific statuary, see 
esp. Wallace-Hadrill (1990) 161-6. 

*? Compare Hélkeskamp (2005) 252, 256 on individuals and groups who ‘colonize’ space. 

8 On form and function of the basilica, see esp. Niinnerich-Asmus (1994) 1-16. 
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functions, but they also represented an essential continuity. They too 
provided a type of space which cannot be easily defined as either public 
or private.” 

The basilicas were at least unambiguously public in legal terms. They 
were publicly owned and built with public funds.*® It is tempting to see 
the replacement of atria by basilicas as the substitution of one kind of 
public space for another, with the public basilicas taking over the func- 
tions of the hypothetical atria publica. But if we see the atria as at least 
semi-private, the same process takes on a new meaning. Through con- 
tinuity of location, patrons, elements of architectural and decorative 
style, and even naming conventions, the atria and houses which originally 
occupied the same spots lent some of their connotations of private space 
and individual control to the later basilicas.* 

The architectural form of the basilica, a covered hall divided by 
columns into a nave and aisles, is something of an enigma. Both the 
building type and the name ‘basilica’, as far as our evidence can show, 
sprang into being fully formed at the beginning of the second century 
BCE.** Rome’s early basilicas had some links with building types coded 
as public, in particular the Greek stoa.* But the exterior visual reference 
to the stoa, with a long line of columns or pilasters bordering the square, 
would not come until later. For the first decades of their life, the basilicas 
were hidden behind unmonumental tabernae. The basilica form itself 
was not purely a public or civic typology. Vitruvius tells us (6.5.2) that 
the houses of important men should be provided with basilicas. No 
uncontroversial example of a domestic basilica survives at Pompeii or 
Herculaneum, but this is no surprise: the house of even the richest 
Pompeian would have been no match for a consul’s ancestral domus on 
the Palatine.** 

It would be wrong to assume that domestic basilicas merely copied or 
appropriated a civic building type. They did allude to public space — but 


*? The following paragraphs on the basilica as semi-private space condense an argument made in 
greater detail in Russell (in press). For a similar approach, see also Sewell (2007) 274-95. 

Or at least censorial funds: in the next chapter, the vexed issue of manubiae will open up new 
questions about to what extent money used by a Roman magistrate was public or private. 

* Compare Roller (2013) on ‘monumental intersignification’, esp. 126-30 on the symbolic relationship 
between buildings which occupy the same site in different periods. 

Welch (2003) has a useful summary of the controversy, with references; more detailed treatment of 
the building type can be found in Niinnerich-Asmus (1994); Gros (1996) 235-60. For early 
comparanda, see Lackner (2008) 266-71. 

Lauter (1979) 453-7 proposes typological links between basilica and stoa. 

Full discussion of possible examples in Russell (in press). For further discussion of the Vitruvian 
passage and its context, see Coarelli (1989); Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) 176-9; Gros (2004). 
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this is only half the story.* Rather, public and private versions of the 
basilica were two sides of the same coin, and the civic basilica should be 
understood in the context of the domestic basilica as well as vice versa. As I 
have argued above, architectural features like marble decoration, long rows 
of columns, and even clerestory lighting were not as obviously public as 
they might seem: they were equally at home in the Roman elite house, 
which shared with the Forum an architectural vocabulary of importance 
and grandeur.** It was the civic basilicas, not their domestic counterparts, 
which were characterised by privatisation of the public in the strongest 
sense: not just the importation of public architectural forms into private 
space, but the extension of space under the control of an individual patron 
into Rome’s most public square. 

Both the domestic and the civic basilica drew some of their inspiration 
from a building type falling squarely between public and private: the 
Hellenistic palace.*’ It is to the Hellenistic, rather than to the Classical, 
connotations of grand columnar architecture that we should look to 
understand these buildings.?® In Classical Athens, such architectural 
forms were coded as public. In Hellenistic Alexandria or Pergamum, 
they were regal. Middle and late Republican Rome existed in a 
Hellenistic context, and Roman aristocrats aspired to equal (or even 
outdo) the power and magnificence of Hellenistic royalty in every part of 
their lives, including in the architecture of their homes and the buildings 
they commissioned for the city.*? Architectural styles drawn from the 
world of Hellenistic palaces became part of the ‘semantics of politics’: 
they came to represent the dignity of political space and thus demanded a 
certain standard of behaviour. But they did not participate in a ‘semantics 
of publicity’ based on equality and strictly communal control: instead, they 
drew some of their power from the quasi-regal status of the individual who 
commissioned them. 

The architectural similarities between basilicas and the houses which 
had previously stood on the same spot drew attention to another impor- 
tant continuity: continuity of function. The basilicas were used for 
political and commercial business, just as the elusive atria must have 


* For example, Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 51, Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) 177, and Gros (2004) 318 read private 
basilicas as allusion to or even privatisation of public architectural forms. 
. 60-1. 
af ae by Welch (2003); Wilson (2005). See also Gaggiotti (1985), (2004) for a different approach to 
the basilica’s regal overtones. 
® Under the Empire, the opposite is true, for which see Hélscher (2004a) 47-57. 
»? See Chapter 5 for a more detailed examination of this topic. 
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been and just as the elite domus continued to be. Their less tangible 
functions were similar as well. Rich Romans used their houses as adver- 
tisements for their wealth and status, sometimes quite explicitly: take, for 
example, the novus homo Cn. Octavius, whose magnificent house on the 
Palatine won him the consulship for 165 BCE (Cic. Off 1.138). Patronage 
of a basilica took the same impulse and magnified it. The censors who 
built the first basilicas did so in the course of their official duties, but also 
for the greater glory of themselves and their families.*° Prominent 
building inscriptions publicised their munificence, and everyone who 
used the buildings had reason to thank them. As in the case of honorific 
statues, the more public — visible and accessible to a wide audience — the 
basilicas were, the more successfully they achieved their private goals of 
monumentalising and making permanent one man’s (or better, one 
family’s) influence over political space and political life. 

Romans expected the connection between a family and a monument to 
last past its original patron’s death.*' His family had a responsibility to 
maintain it. Cicero (with some rhetorical exaggeration, but surely not 
creating tradition from whole cloth), calls maintaining family monuments 
officium ... debitum generi et nomini — ‘a duty owned to your family and 
your name’ — then expands even further: 


mos a maioribus traditus sit, ut monumenta maiorum ita suorum quisque 
defendat ut ea ne ornari quidem nomine aliorum sinat ... (Verr. 2.4.79) 
The custom has been handed down from our ancestors that each man must 
defend the monuments of his ancestors in such a way that he should not 
even allow them to be decorated with the names of others. 


Cicero does not just mean tombs and other private monumenta. Our 
sources testify to the enduring connection between basilicas and their 
patrons. Long after Opimius’ death, Cicero refers to his basilica-temple 
complex as his monumentum (Sest. 140), claiming it was better known and 
more visited than his tomb. For Cicero, it was here that his memory was 
preserved, even though neither basilica nor temple was legally owned by 
the Opimii. The Basilica Porcia, too, was a monument of the Porcii 
Catones. Its name, like that of all the basilicas which followed it, implied 
a permanent link between the family and the building. Here we see 
another continuity between the basilica and the atria which preceded it: 


4° For the tension, see Steinby (2012), esp. 82. 
* Note Tac. Ann. 3.72: Tiberius rebuilt Pompey’s theatre quod nemo e familia restaurando sufficeret — 
‘because there was no member of his family capable of restoring it’. 
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the name ‘Basilica Porcia’ followed the model of the “Atrium Maenium’ 
and ‘Atrium Titium’.** 

The Aemilii continued to show pride in and derive political capital 
from their basilica right down into the imperial period — and they worked 
hard to maintain the connection.* After its construction in 179 BCE by 
the censors M. Fulvius Nobilior and M. Aemilius Lepidus, it was restored 
on several occasions by the Aemilii. It also factored into the Aemilii’s 
public image in other media. In 61 BCE the future triumvir M. Aemilius 
Lepidus was a moneyer. It was normal for rising sons of the nobility to 
take up this minor office, and they often used the opportunity to mint 
coins advertising their families. Lepidus was no exception: his three 
known coin types all illustrate achievements of his homonymous ances- 
tor the censor. One shows a statue erected in his honour when he 
distinguished himself in battle at the tender age of 15; another celebrates 
his elevation to the position of Pontifex Maximus and his exploits in 
Egypt, where he represented Rome as guardian of the young king 
Ptolemy V; and the third depicts a building which must be the Basilica 
Aemilia (Fig. 4.1).44 As a group, the coins demonstrate the pride the 
Aemilii felt in their forebears, and their eagerness to keep their deeds in 
the public eye. They encouraged their audience to view the basilica as 
part of the grand history of the Aemilii, rather than (or perhaps as well as) 
a civic building held in common by all Romans. Coins, statue, and 
basilica were all Aemilian monuments.” 

The coin image highlights yet another Aemilian intervention. The 
building is shown decorated with shields, installed there by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, the ill-fated consul of 78 BCE. Pliny (HN 35.12) writes that the 
practice of decorating buildings with shields had started with Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, consul just one year earlier in 79, who dedicated 
shields in the temple of Bellona built by his ancestor Appius Claudius 


# See Russell (in press) for discussion of the controversy caused by Cato’s choice to name his basilica 
after himself. 

#8 Cadario (2010) and Wiseman (1993) have full discussions of the Basilica Aemilia as a family 
monument. The arguments of Steinby (1987, 1988) to separate the Basilica Aemilia from the 
Basilica Fulvia have not won widespread acceptance; see now Steinby (2012) 54-6, 59-61, 73-4 for 
a partial reworking of her argument to suggest that the Basilica Fulvia became the Basilica Fulvia 
Aemilia in 164. Why the Fulvii lost their links with the monument remains a mystery, but only goes 
to show the effort which the Aemilii put into retaining their control over this part of Rome’s public 
space. 

+* RRC no. 419, with Crawford’s notes ad loc. 

*® See Meadows/Williams (2001) for a careful analysis of the complex relationships between coins, 
monuments, and the construction of Roman memory. 
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Fig. 4.1 Coin of M. Aemilius Lepidus showing the Basilica Aemilia, decorated with 
shields. 61 BCE. RRC 419/3. Image: Classical Numismatic Group Inc., Electronic 
Auction 321, lot 471 (www.cngcoins.com). 


Caecus (Livy 10.19.18; Ov. Fast. 6.201-4).*° Pulcher was certainly not the 
first to put shields on buildings; we have already seen that shields taken 
from the enemy had adorned the Forum’s tabernae for centuries. What 
was new was that Pulcher acted entirely privately. These were not shields 
taken as spoils, but imagines clipeatae: portraits of members of the 
Claudian family worked onto shield-shaped mounts. Pliny follows this 
story immediately with Lepidus’ shields, which he installed non in 
basilica modo Aemilia, verum et domi suae — ‘not only on the Basilica 
Aemilia, but also on his own house’ (35.12). Presumably they too bore 
portraits, this time of glorious Aemilii. The house and the basilica 
belonged to the same world and the same discourse of commemoration, 
one which was neither entirely public nor entirely private. Anyone who 
saw either of them would be instantly reminded of the other. The link 
both positioned the house as a public monument and staked a private 
claim over the basilica. 

The loose sense of ownership these families claimed over their basilicas 
could sometimes result in literal control. The best illustration comes from 
the Basilica Porcia. By the 70s BCE it had become the usual meeting place 


4° The text of Pliny as we have it mistakenly identifies this Appius as the consul of 495, who was consul 
with a P. Servilius long before the temple existed; whether this is Pliny’s error or a copyist’s, the true 
identification should be the consul of 79, who also shared office with a P. Servilius. The shields on 
the temple of Bellona are discussed below, pp. 119-20. 
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for the tribunes of the plebs. Plutarch reports (Vit. Cat. Min. 5.1-2) that the 
tribunes wanted to renovate the interior of the building, removing an 
inconvenient pillar. But the most famous of the current generation of 
Porcii Catones, the future Uticensis, took his responsibilities to his family 
memory seriously. Plutarch says he gave a stirring speech against the 
tribunes’ plans, and won the case: the pillar stayed. Even though he had 
no legal claim to own the basilica, the young Cato convinced his audience 
that his family, and not the elected magistrates who worked there, had the 
moral authority to oversee its upkeep. 

Anyone entering one of the Forum basilicas would have had reason 
to remember its patron and thank him for providing such useful and 
luxurious amenity, just as Cicero imagines for the Basilica Opimia. An 
inscription announced the patron’s name, and at least in the case of the 
Basilica Aemilia the building’s decoration underscored the message, 
presenting the viewer with a parade of famous Aemilii. The opulent 
construction of the basilicas created an atmosphere of heightened 
political importance, but the spatial experience was not the same as 
that of the open Forum square. Looking in awe at these columns, these 
reliefs, these marble decorative elements, the viewer was reminded not 
only of his own role as a member of the most important citizen body in 
the world, but also of the prestige and power of an individual family. 
The patrons of basilicas alluded to the architecture of the elite house, 
where these same architectural features were used to underscore the 
position of the paterfamilias and position the viewer as client. The 
basilicas were public in that they were open, accessible, and served 
civic functions. They were also political. But the spatial experience 
they offered was not built on relationships of equality between citizens 
like the Classical Greek agora, or even relationships of hierarchy 
between citizens and the political elite as a whole like the Roman 
Forum, but relationships of patronage and control between visitors 
and one family.*” 

The privately owned or -commissioned buildings around the Forum 
have two important lessons to impart about how the Roman concepts 
analogous to English ‘public’ and ‘private’ worked. In refusing to sit neatly 
within either category, they demonstrate how fragile the public/private 
opposition is and has always been. But they also demonstrate how 


*” Compare Dickenson (2013) on agoras of Hellenistic cities: royal stoas altered the shape of civic life 
and placed the kings as guarantors of democratic freedom — with a none-too-subtle message that 
they still retained ultimate authority. 
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important concepts of public and private are and were to space and spatial 
experience. If we dispose entirely of the words ‘public’ and ‘private’ we miss 
something important about how the basilicas, for example, functioned as 
space: it was by alluding to and manipulating these malleable, ill-defined 
concepts that they served their patrons’ interests. 
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CHAPTER § 


Gods, patrons, and community in sacred space 


Velleius Paterculus, a historian writing in the time of Tiberius, pauses 
during his narrative of the wars Rome waged in Greece during the second 
century BCE to list the accomplishments of the Roman general Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, who has just defeated a pretender to the 
throne of Macedonia. Among his achievements, Velleius focuses most of 
all on Metellus’ contribution to Rome’s built space: 


hic est Metellus Macedonicus, qui porticus, quae fuerunt circumdatae 
duabus aedibus sine inscriptione positis, quae nunc Octaviae porticibus 
ambiuntur, fecerat, quique hanc turmam statuarum equestrium, quae fron- 
tem aedium spectant, hodieque maximum ornamentum eius loci, ex 
Macedonia detulit. cuius turmae hanc causam referunt, Magnum 
Alexandrum impetrasse a Lysippo, singulari talium auctore operum, ut 
eorum equitum, qui ex ipsius turma apud Granicum flumen ceciderant, 
expressa similitudine figurarum faceret statuas et ipsius quoque iis inter- 
poneret. hic idem primus omnium Romae aedem ex marmore in iis ipsis 
monumentis molitus huius vel magnificentiae vel luxuriae princeps fuit. 


(Vell. Pat. 1.11.4—-5) 


It is this Metellus Macedonicus who had built the portico which surrounded 
the two temples installed without inscriptions, which are now encircled by the 
portico of Octavia, and who brought from Macedonia the set of equestrian 
statues which face the front of the temples and which are the greatest 
ornament of that place. People tell this story of the group: Alexander the 
Great commissioned them from Lysippus, the paramount sculptor of such 
works, to make statues of those horsemen of his own squadron who had fallen 
at the battle of the river Granikos, creating lifelike resemblances, and also to 
place a statue of himself among them. Metellus, who was the first of all in 
Rome to build, among these very monuments, a temple of marble, was the 
originator of this kind of magnificence — or perhaps luxury. 


Every sentence of this passage is packed with information about 
public space in the city and how contemporary Romans experienced it. 
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Fig. 5.1 Standing remains of the Porticus Octaviae in Rome. Author’s photograph. 


The identification of the portico described is not difficult: Velleius tells us 
it stood in the same spot as the later Porticus Octaviae, a building well 
known from numerous sources including the Marble Plan. Its ruins still 
stand near the Theatre of Marcellus, at the south-east end of the ancient 
Circus Flaminius (Fig. 5.1)." The two temples Metellus’ portico enclosed 
were those of Juno Regina and Jupiter Stator. Metellus himself built the 


" For an overview, see Coarelli (1997a) 529-38; Viscogliosi (1999a), (1999b) with references. The 
archaeological remains are published by Lauter (1980-1); Cicancio Rossetto (1997). The main 
problem presented by this portico is its name: ancient and modern authors have both confused the 
Porticus Octaviae with the nearby Porticus Octavia from time to time. 
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second of these and, as Velleius records, it was Rome’s first temple of 
marble. The statues commissioned by Alexander which Metellus appro- 
priated and set up in the portico would have been striking additions. 

I have already had reason to consider the end of this passage: in Chapter 1 
I argued it reveals some of the tensions inherent in the way Romans talked 
and thought about the public and the private.* Cicero (Mur. 76) proposed a 
distinction between (good) publica magnificentia — ‘public magnificence’ — 
and (bad) privata luxuria — ‘private luxury’ — a distinction he would like his 
audience to believe rises to the status of a universal moral law. It is surely no 
coincidence that Velleius uses exactly the same morally loaded words as 
Cicero: he had the Ciceronian distinction in mind, and was well aware of 
how a project like Metellus’ complicated it. His choice of words can tell us a 
great deal about the temple-portico complex and its place in discourses of 
public and private. There are other concepts in play too: the vocabulary of 
luxuria implicates Metellus’ project, particularly its marble and statuary, in 
the tangled relationship between Greek and Roman culture, and in the next 
chapter I will explore how this relationship also overlapped with and affected 
how space was understood as public or private. In this chapter, my focus is 
on another, arguably more fundamental way of characterising space and 
spatial experience: the sacred. Metellus’ building, unlike the more or less 
contemporary basilicas in the Forum, was not just a civic or public project, 
but also contained temples to two of Rome’s greatest gods. It was sacred 
space — but how was that concept marked, understood, and experienced? 
And did the fact that this space was sacred mean it stood apart from 
discourses, relationships of power, or spatial experiences linked to public 
or private space? 


The problem of sacred space 


I have suggested that Metellus’ complex consisted of or at least contained 
sacred space because of its two large temples, but the equation is not as 
obvious as it might seem. Can we say for sure that the space inside the 
complex was more sacred than the space beyond? How would the temples’ 
presence have affected visitors’ spatial experience? A full investigation of 
the sacred would demand a book (or several) in itself, but even a brief 
exploration of the nature of sacred space can help us move towards a better 
understanding of the spatial experience a complex like Metellus’ offered. In 
some ways sacred spaces were not so different from the political spaces 


2 


p- 10. 
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discussed in previous chapters: Metellus and others like him worked within 
and manipulated discourses of public, private, and sacred space in their 
monuments to achieve their own ends. Patrons’ instrumental use of the 
sacred is perhaps easier for us to see and understand than the experiences 
individual Romans might have had when in contact with the divine. But 
we cannot ignore their individual experiences of the sacred: Metellus’ tactic 
was powerful precisely because sacred space was experienced as somehow 
different to other spaces. 

Defining sacred space in the Roman world brings up a similar range of 
problems to those faced for the terms publicus and privatus in Chapter 2. 
We cannot expect Roman concepts of the sacred either to resemble our 
own or to be fixed and unambiguous. There was no single or simple way of 
distinguishing between sacred and non-sacred space. On the largest scale, 
all space was defined with respect to the sacred.’ Every space had its genius 
loci. The city was delimited by its sacred boundary, and the division of land 
was understood through augural practice.* Such ideas and practices must 
have affected everyday behaviour and spatial experience, though the results 
are hard to track in our sources. What we can say with confidence is that 
spaces in Rome with particular sacred importance did not stand out against 
a contrasting backdrop of entirely non-sacred space. Individual shrines, 
temples, groves, processional routes, and so on were connected topogra- 
phically, visually, and through ritual performance to create a network 
encompassing the entire city.’ In simple terms, wherever a Roman (or 
indeed non-Roman) stood in the city he or she could probably see some 
trace of the sacred: a sacred tree, a temple, a divine image, or even a ritual in 
process. 

Even so, not all this space was experienced in the same way. People may 
have felt different (which we cannot recover) and behaved differently 


Foucault (1986) — originally a 1967 lecture — proposed that the key distinction between modern and 
pre-modern space was the omnipresence of the sacred in pre-modern creation and differentiation of 
space. The essential sacredness of the space of the ancient city is also a key theme of Rykwert (1976). 
After Foucault, classical scholars have maintained that the very concept of space in the Roman world 
implies the sacred in even stronger terms than he envisaged: Catalano (1978); Cancik (1985-6); 
Coarelli (2001); Humm (2004); particularly relevant to the present discussion is Zaccaria Ruggiu 
(1995) 14-21. For the (im)possibility of distinguishing between sacred and non-sacred space, see 
especially Ghey (2005); Coarelli (2007a); Purcell (2007). 

Gargola (1995) 25-50 has a useful summary. Similarly, religious concepts were spatially defined, and 
gods literally inhabited their temples. For a general survey of types of sacred space and spatial aspects 
of religion, see Scheid (2003) 60-76. 

The fundamental work of Cancik (1985-6), especially 253-4, develops a syntactic notion of sacred 
landscape as formed by a constellation of individual items made meaningful by a network of signs 
and by ritual practice. 


+ 


wa 
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(which we sometimes can) in spaces understood as particularly sacred. 
Temples depended on the difference between sacred and non-sacred space 
for one of their secondary functions: storage of bullion and other valu- 
ables.° The god protected the vaults in the podium under his or her temple, 
and depositors hoped potential thieves would modify their behaviour 
accordingly. There were plenty of other restrictions on behaviour in 
individual sacred spaces which served to set them apart from the surround- 
ing city.’ Where these restrictions were enforced by specific human autho- 
rities like priests or temple servants, the visitor’s experience might have 
been reminiscent of being in a private house, under the control of a 
householder and his attendants. Mutual surveillance by other visitors or 
worshippers could help enforce appropriate behaviour just as in the 
Forum. There was also a third specific mechanism of control in sacred 
space: surveillance by the divine. Roman religious practices depended on 
the idea that the god was physically present, most obviously in the form of a 
statue or other image. Rituals in which the statue was washed, dressed, fed, 
and so on reinforced through performance the sense that the statue did not 
represent but actually was identical with the god. The act of viewing such a 
statue must have been qualitatively different from the experiences we now 
have when looking at ancient art; similarly, the feeling of being watched by 
an immanent deity must have provided a distinctive spatial experience.* 

A fundamental behavioural and performative definition of sacred space 
is space in which religious ritual is performed.’ Such a definition means 
almost all spaces are at least potentially sacred. In particular, it allows for 
spaces whose sacrality was experienced differently at different times, such as 
streets used for occasional processions. A behavioural definition also 
reminds us of the fundamental distinction between aedes and templum in 
Roman culture, too often ignored in architectural scholarship: the temple 
building, aedes, was only part of the sacred area, the templum. The aedes 
might be kept closed except for special occasions. Rituals took place in the 
open space in front of the temple. 

One of the most important rituals which contributed to the experience 
of visitors to temples and shrines was sacrifice. Scholars of religion have 


6 E.g. Plaut. Aud. 582-3, 608; see further Stambaugh (1978) 585-6. 


7” Gargola (1995) 29-30 collects examples. 

See Elsner (2007) 11-26, Platt (2010) for some recent approaches to viewing and ritual; Jenkyns (2013) 
26-34 for the gods as watching the city from their temples. 

Elsner (2012) 2) discusses sacred architecture as performative space: ‘the frames within which people 
were constituted as religious subjects’. Compare the experience of the citizen in political space, 
Chapter 3. For an application of the concept of ‘ritual space’ to Rome, see Estienne (2008). 
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used anthropological and phenomenological approaches to track how 
sacrifice affected participants."° For a society less removed from the 
mechanics of food production than our own, perhaps the experience of 
animal sacrifice would not have been as striking as we might assume, but 
even so we must repopulate the clean, white temples of the modern 
imagination with blood, noise, and smoke. Before and after the actual 
moment of sacrifice, the attendant paraphernalia, from crowds of waiting 
animals to remnants of blood and dung, would have affected sight, sound, 
movement, and even smell. The sacrificial banquet offered a different 
experience again, as tables were set out and food distributed. The context 
of the meal was still sacred but in some ways the spatial experience, with 
tables and dining couches, mimicked the everyday, private experience of 
dining.” In other ways the emphasis was on hierarchy and status, as some 
participants received better portions and sat in privileged places: a distinc- 
tively public experience emphasising the individual’s role in the commu- 
nity.” All the ritual acts involved in sacrifice were memorialised through 
repeated performance as well as permanent structures like altars. 

Other rituals also affected spatial experience. Rome’s topography was 
defined by processional routes, spectacles from gladiatorial combats to 
theatrical performances were ritual acts, and prayers and vows could take 
place anywhere at any time. If we define sacred space as the space of ritual, 
Rome was a patchwork of different sacred spaces, some called into being by 
individual moments of performance and some whose ritual purpose was 
memorialised and made permanent by architecture, decoration, naming 
conventions (Sacra Via), or any number of other mechanisms. But they 
were not all ‘set apart’, at least not permanently.* The confusion of 
categories so characteristic of the Republican city was found here too: 
almost all the main spaces of ritual had other uses as well, from meeting 
places for poets to the distribution of the corn dole."* 

What is more, each of these spaces had a role to play in the rituals of 
politics. The spaces of politics were themselves sacred: the Senate always 
met in an inaugurated templum, while public meetings might take place in 
the Area Capitolina or in front of the temple of Castor in the Forum. More 


"© Most famously, Burkert (1983). 

" Scheid (2005a), (2012) goes further, claiming that sacrificial ritual and banqueting successfully 
effaced any lines between sacred and profane with the result that all acts of killing and eating were 
equally sacred. 

* Discussion in Scheid (1985); Riipke (2005). 

° For the concept of the sacred as that which is ‘set apart’, see Bodel (2009) 27, citing the French social 
anthropological tradition of Durkheim and Lévi-Strauss. 

4 On the various purposes of temples and precincts, see Stambaugh (1978); Coarelli (20074). 
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generally, there was a mutually constitutive relation between religion and 
politics in the Roman Republic.” Priesthoods and magistracies were dis- 
tributed among the same groups, and even magistrates who were not 
priests had significant religious roles. It was the political elite who offered 
large-scale sacrifices, led processions, and banqueted in the most privileged 
positions. Political activity had to be religiously sanctioned, with augury 
confirming the gods’ approval; on the other side, religious activity served 
what to modern eyes (and indeed to Cicero) look like unambiguously 
political ends, bolstering the legitimacy of elite power."© When an indivi- 
dual elite man performed his relationship with the gods in public by 
holding priesthoods, participating in ritual, or including appeals to the 
divine in his speeches, he bolstered his political chances. The same relation- 
ship could be memorialised in a permanent dedication or even temple 
foundation. It would be wrong to see these activities as purely instrumen- 
tal, but equally none of them stood apart from elite competition or the 
desire to ensure continued family prestige. 


Public and private religion 


Roman religion had both ‘public’ and ‘private’ forms. Some cults and 
observances were overseen and paid for by the community as a whole and 
its institutions, while others were the result of private initiative and 
remained the responsibility of individuals, families, or private collectives.'” 
Festus offers the most coherent statement from the ancient sources: 


publica sacra, quae publico sumptu pro populo fiunt, quaeque pro mon- 
tibus, pagis, curis, sacellis: at privata, quae pro singulis hominibus, familiis, 
gentibus fiunt. (Festus 284 Lindsay) 


Public rites are those which are performed at public expense for the populus, 
and those for the hills, districts, curiae, and shrines, but private rites are 
those which are performed for individual people, families, and clans. 


* Beard/North/Price (1998) 134-40 have an overview. For an examination of how and why this should 
be, see Riipke (2012) passim, especially 46-50. 

*© Discussion in Liebeschuetz (1979) 1-29; Gordon (1990). Orlin (2007) 65-9 collects some examples; 
for an explicit acknowledgement (though in the voice of the fictionalised Cicero of the dialogues), 
see, e.g. Cic. Div. 2.28, 70, 75, and compare Polyb. 6.56.6—11; Livy 1.19.4-5. 

‘7 Most fundamentally, Wissowa (1912) 398-409. The debate over how modern scholars should 
approach the distinction continues: Gradel (2002) 8-13 claims that it makes sense to use ‘categories 
that were meaningful by contemporary standards’ (quotation p.8), while Riipke (2007a) 4 does not 
see them as ‘sociologically useful categor[ies]’. 
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These concepts apply to the Republic too: Cicero speaks for example of 
sacra religionesque et privatas et publicas — ‘rites and observances both public 
and private’ (Har. resp. 14). The associated rituals, implements, shrines, 
and spaces could therefore also be public or private. The jurists classify the 
spaces involved separately: something publice dedicatus — ‘publicly dedi- 
cated’ — was sacer, while something held sacred because of purely private 
belief and ritual was religiosus.® A third category, sanctus, covered items 
that were legally sacrosanct.” Land falling into any of these categories 
could not be owned by anyone other than the god, and was in theory free of 
any control other than that of the god.*° Crucially, however, each of the 
three definitions refers to the human authority responsible for establishing, 
maintaining, and defending sanctity: the community as a whole, an 
individual, or the explicit force of law. In theory, then, we should be able 
to distinguish between sacred space which was public and sacred space 
which was private. 

The modern scholar approaching this aspect of ancient religion is faced 
by two main problems. Firstly, we do not have particularly good evidence 
for which cults or rituals and their associated places were public and which 
were private. One proxy is the list of religious festivals, anniversaries of 
temple foundations, and so on listed in publicly displayed calendars known 
as Fasti.”" These might give us a list of activities belonging to the ‘state’ 
religion (a phrase which is problematic in itself, but which I use here to 
denote a cult which is legally public and funded by the treasury, rather than 
merely open or visible). Several such lists survive, but all are incomplete, 
and the premise that all state cults and only state cults would have been 
recorded there is not as secure as we might like.** Secondly, it is not 
obvious that the technical distinction between state and non-state religion 
had any effect on the actual experience of worshippers or visitors to sacred 
spaces.’ The difference between the two types of cult is legalistic. It might 
signal who paid for the shrine and its associated rituals, but it tells us 
nothing about how widespread the worship of a particular deity was, where 
it took place, or whether it was open to all or restricted to a smaller group. 
State cults were in theory set up for the benefit of the community as a 


e Ulp. Dig. 1.8.9; Marcianus Dig. 1.8.6.3-4; Gaius Inst. 2.4-6. 

"° Marcianus Dig. 1.8.8.pr. For all of these categories, see Cancik (1985-6) 251, and above pp. 29-30. 

*° Gaius Inst. 2.9: quod enim divini iuris est, id nullius in bonis est — ‘what is under divine power is no 
one’s property’. 

* Used by e.g. Orlin (1997) 5. 

* Riipke (201) 21-2 demonstrates that there was probably never a single authoritative calendar; it 
follows that no calendar was an authoritative list of state cult festivals and temple dedications. 

> Noted by e.g. Riipke (2007a) 4; Belayche (2007) 275-8; Bodel (2009) 27. 
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whole, but an individual could participate in the most official of cults in 
what might appear to us to be a purely private way: if a participant at a 
publicly funded ritual in honour of Venus also hoped to gain success in 
love, was that a public or a private act? Other religious activities which were 
legally private, commissioned and paid for by individuals or (particularly) 
groups like the collegia, took place in public view and invited community 
participation.** State and non-state cults often used the same ritual forms 
and would have offered similar religious and spatial experiences.** Both 
could be used for the kinds of elite display I have discussed above. 

From the perspective of spatial experience, then, it seems unproductive 
to divide sacred space into categories of public-sacred and private-sacred. 
Yet it is equally unproductive always to consider sacred space as a separate, 
third category, set apart from and uninflected by discourses of public and 
private. The relationship between the sacred and a public/private distinc- 
tion appears markedly different depending on the context and point of 
view. My investigation of legal texts in Chapter 2 suggested that in some 
situations sacred space was considered as a third category and sometimes as 
belonging to the same category as public space.”° The close relationship 
(and indeed overlap) between sacred space and private space, on the other 
hand, is shown by domestic shrines; every Roman household set aside 
space for their family observances, and plenty of these shrines have been 
preserved.*” Domestic shrines are not my primary focus here: all the spaces 
considered in this chapter were public at least in the sense of non-residen- 
tial. And yet not all the spaces I discuss were necessarily public in the sense 
of accessible: temples, in particular, might be kept closed and locked, 
guarded by custodians and with access restricted to specific priests or 
limited to specific festival days. Nor were they necessarily public in a 
sense relating to the universality of humanity: like the political spaces of 
Chapter 3, many pertained specifically to the populus, the Roman People 
defined by citizenship and internally distinguished by status.”** A slave or 
foreigner in a public sacred space would have a very different spatial 
experience from that of a Roman elite man, and even within the populus 
status determined what ritual role an individual might play. The varying 


*4 Beard/North/Price (1998) 48-54 discuss examples of rituals and experiences that blur the distinction; 
on collegia, see Rosso (2013); Tran (2013). 

*> See further Scheid (2005b), with the review of Ando (2009) 179-81, who takes exception to some of 
Scheid’s methods but lays the ground for an even stronger claim about overlap between public and 
private religious practice and experience. 
pp. 29-30.  *” Coarelli (1983a) has a full discussion. 

ae Ando/Riipke (2006) 8-10 and Scheid (2007) 128 note the role of the popudus in definitions of state 
religion. 
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spatial experiences offered by sacred spaces were determined by the same 
constellation of characteristics including openness, accessibility, visibility, 
freedom from control, and their opposites which marked and determined 
non-sacred spaces as public or private, and they should be discussed in the 
same terms. 

What is more, in the same way and for the same reason that sacred space 
in Republican Rome cannot be separated from the political, it cannot be 
separated from the private. The private was implicated not just in domestic 
shrines but even in Rome’s public sacred spaces. Temples and other sacred 
buildings were vowed, built, paid for, and dedicated by individual mem- 
bers of the political, social, and economic elite. Even when they did so in 
their role as elected magistrates or appointed representatives, and even 
when the state bore some of the cost — in fact, especially then — these 
individuals strove to build a private connection with these structures and 
the spaces they defined, a connection their families maintained long after 
their deaths. The question is not whether particular spaces were public, 
private, or sacred, but how discourses of public, private, and sacred were 
used to debate and manipulate control over them and the spatial experi- 
ences they offered. 

In the rest of this chapter, I discuss specific examples of sacred spaces in 
which both the community and an individual or family had an interest, 
and explore how these spaces worked with and affected discourses of public 
and private. The discussion concentrates on those elite patrons, mostly 
victorious generals, who could afford to make major interventions in 
public space. Some of Rome’s oldest ritual practices, from dedications to 
the vowing of temples, testify to the intertwining of public and private in 
sacred space, but as the patrons grew richer and more powerful they used 
ever more complex and grandiose architecture to make stronger and 
stronger individual claims over the sacred places they created. By the 
mid-second century BCE, Metellus’ portico could be described by 
Velleius in terms which wavered between public magnificentia and private 
luxuria, and the temple he built had two names: not just the temple of 
Jupiter, but also the temple of Metellus. 


Sacred dedications and political monuments on the Capitoline 


Beginning with the very earliest period for which trustworthy records exist, 
we find Roman patrons setting up new additions to the cityscape which 
functioned both as religious dedications and individual political monu- 
ments. Many were connected to military victory and the triumph. They 
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were not all temples: statues dedicated to the gods were permanent remin- 
ders of the rituals of dedication, and perhaps even before that they had been 
displayed to the people in a triumph or some other procession. Both the 
ritual and the monument helped define relationships between the indivi- 
dual whose achievements were celebrated, the community as a whole, and 
the divine.” Many were statues of divine subjects, raising the possibility 
that Romans would have understood and treated them as manifestations as 
well as representations of the god. A particular subgroup had been taken 
from enemy sanctuaries, meaning that before becoming booty they had 
already provided focal points for ritual and marked sacred space. Their new 
locations in Rome were usually public and sacred, yet they also had 
connections with their individual patrons, and through them with the 
private sphere.*° Some scholars detect a gradual shift between an emphasis 
on the use of these artworks as religious dedications and their use as 
political monuments, although the extent to which these two motivations 
can ever be entirely disentangled is debatable.** Almost from the very 
beginning, though, we can see the pains patrons took to ensure their 
monuments would retain a permanent association with themselves and 
their family. 

Livy believed that the dictator T. Quinctius Cincinnatus (Capitolinus) 
took a statue of Jupiter Imperator from Praeneste in 380 BCE. He returned to 
Rome in triumph and placed the image on the Capitoline, between the cellae 
of Jupiter and Minerva, adding beneath it an inscription which Livy sum- 
marises as [uppiter atque divi omnes hoc dederunt, ut T. Quinctius dictator 
oppida novem caperet — ‘Jupiter and all the gods granted this, that Titus 
Quinctius as dictator might capture ten towns’ (6.29.9). The same inscription 
(although not the statue) is also reported by Festus (498 Lindsay), who cites as 
his source the antiquarian Cincius and mentions that Cincinnatus dedicated a 
gold crown. Cincinnatus’ inscription in the form Livy gives it makes clear one 
of the messages the statue conveyed: it stood as a monument to his achieve- 
ment. Livy’s summary of the inscription pays tribute to the gods, but does not 


*® Hlscher, T. (2006b) captures the role of both triumph and monument in internal power relations; 
see also Ostenberg (2009) 19-127. 

>° The use of war booty in domestic decoration too strengthened the link: see Itgenshorst (2005) 103; 
Welch (2006b); and above pp. 13-14. 

* Holscher (1978) on the political function of monuments is fundamental, and see also Gruen (1992) 
84-130; Rutledge (2012) 32-52, discussing many of the monuments mentioned in this chapter. 
Strong (1973) argues for a gradual change towards artworks, in particular, being valued for them- 
selves more than as religious dedications. Most recently, Platt (2010) has argued for the importance 
of sacred modes of viewing even when dedications are separated from sacred space. I discuss the 
particular dynamics involved in using works of art as monuments in the next chapter. 
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Fig. 5.2. The Area Capitolina: reconstructed plan after Carandini (2013) tav. 14. The 
entire enclosure would have been packed with statues and other dedications. 


include the important detail that the statue itself was a gift to the god.** By 
eliding the dedicatory element, he emphasises its status specifically as a 
political monument. Livy’s approach may be anachronistic; indeed, the 
whole episode may be a mirage.*’ Nevertheless, it fits into a wider pattern of 
statues which were both sacred dedications and memorialised a general’s 
individual achievements. 

Statues like Cincinnatus’ participated in the definition of a space of 
memory and of representation.** The Area Capitolina (Fig. 5.2), the open 
square in front of the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, was a tradi- 
tional site for such dedications and each new statue added to its prestige. 
Close (and historical) parallels involving sacred sculpture taken from 
conquered enemies and rededicated in the Area Capitolina include a 
colossal Hercules installed by Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator in 209 BCE 


» For its status as a dedication, see Festus 498 Lindsay lovi donum. 

3 Oakley (1997) 608 argues Quinctius Cincinnatus only dedicated Festus’ crown; Livy misidentified 
the statue actually dedicated by T. Quinctius Flamininus almost 200 years later. 

*# On the Capitoline as a space of memory, see Hélkeskamp (2004) 144-7; Walter (2004) 160-2; 
Hélscher, F. (2006); Stein-Hélkeskamp (2013). 
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and the sculptures of gods known as the Nixi Di dedicated outside the cella 
of Minerva by M. Acilius Glabrio after his triumph over Antiochus II and 
Aetolia in 190.” Other victorious generals could attract to themselves some 
of the glory of their feats, or even claim to surpass it, by a simple spatial 
juxtaposition of their dedication with the older examples. Each new 
dedication in the square participated in complex webs of allusion to its 
existing topography and decoration. 

The statues accumulating on the Capitoline mostly had the effect 
of enhancing the prestige of the space for all dedications, but the idea 
that some small space could become more permanently linked to an 
individual or family was not entirely absent. There is one example which 
suggests T. Quinctius Cincinnatus’ statue (if it was truly his) played 
a determining role in the erection of a new dedication: Cicero 
(Verr. 2.4.129) tells us that T. Quinctius Flamininus, the victor of 
Cynoscephalae in 197 BCE, dedicated a statue of Jupiter Imperator on 
the Capitoline which he had captured from Macedonia. Flamininus was 
descended from the earlier Quinctius (and even shared his praenomen). If 
this is not a mere doublet or an error by Livy, his choice to dedicate a 
statue of Jupiter Imperator on the Capitoline must have been prompted 
by his ancestor’s statue of the same deity in the same place.*” The new 
dedication, in its context, did more than just honour Jupiter and mem- 
orialise Flamininus’ victory; it also claimed continuity with a family 
history of great victories in the service of Rome and promised the same 
of future Quinctii. Dedications by two members of the same gens of 
artworks on the same subject would have achieved this effect even if 
placed separately; together, they claimed a small area of Rome’s religious 
centre and the version of Roman history preserved there for the Quinctii. 
Of course their claim was contested by other members of the ruling class, 
who in turn tried to dominate the space with their own monuments. 
Cicero (Att. 6.1.17) gives us an evocative later example in the turma 
inauratarum equestrium — ‘troop of gilded horsemen’ — of Metellus 
Scipio, the consul of 52 BCE. He erected various statues of his ancestors 
on the Capitoline without doing his research, with the result that he 
misapplied names and magistracies to various second-century perso- 
nages. No one family ever managed to monopolise the Capitoline com- 
pletely, but there is evidence that a small number of families generated 


* Q. Fabius Maximus’ Hercules is discussed in more detail on the next page; M. Acilius Glabrio: 
Festus 182 Lindsay. 
36 Noted by Cadario (1995) 84-5; Celani (1998) 48—sr. 
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ongoing links with the space: Aemilii and Cornelii in particular are 
overrepresented in lists of statues on the hill.*” 

Some patrons dedicated more than one statue on a single occasion. At 
the beginning of the third century BCE, Spurius Carvilius Maximus had 
arms and armour captured from his Samnite opponents melted down and 
made into a colossal statue of Jupiter, which he paired with a statue of 
himself and set up on the Capitoline (Plin. HN 34.43-4). In 209 Fabius 
Maximus Cunctator erected a statue of himself alongside a colossal 
Hercules by Lysippus taken from Tarentum (Plut. Vit. Fab. 22.6), and it 
is possible that Scipio Aemilianus set up a statue of himself alongside a 
Hercules commissioned from Polykles in 142.38 

So far, I have mostly analysed the dedications as political monuments. 
But they derived much of their power from the fact that they were set up in 
space already marked as sacred (Fig. 5.2).*? Multiple temples, including 
that of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, faced onto the square, and we must 
remember that the area in front of the temple where the altar stood was just 
as sacred as the temple itself, if not more so. The forecourt was part of the 
consecrated templum and the setting for ritual. Ritual participants might 
have experienced the paired statues primarily as dedications; on these 
occasions the divine half of the pair presumably attracted the most atten- 
tion. On other occasions the Area Capitolina was used for political assem- 
blies. For participants in assemblies the portrait statue of a political leader 
would have been the more relevant half of the pair, and their role as 
political monuments would have come to the fore. But the two functions 
of the space and the two statues forming each pair cannot be entirely 
separated. Assemblies in the Area Capitolina would have been inflected by 
the sacred connotations of the place, and religious ceremonies were cer- 
tainly political. In either situation, the paired statues signified that the 
generals depicted had won their political power and military victory 
because the god favoured them personally. Rather than creating a divide 
between religious dedication and personal political monument, these pairs 
should be seen as crossing any such boundaries. They functioned together, 


37 Cadario (1995) 93-8 has full discussion and references. 

8 For Fabius’ Hercules, see also Strabo 6.3.1; De vir. ill. 43.6. Hélscher (1978) 324, Celani (1998) 45-8, 
and Bravi (2012) 32-4 discuss the statue and its place in a series of colossal statues on the Capitoline. 
Scipio’s pair: Cic. Att. 6.1.17, with Cadario (1995) 88-9. 

» For the Area Capitolina, its multiple temples and altars, see Reusser (1993). For the huge number of 
other dedications in the area and their interrelationships, see Pape (1975) 150-3; Lahusen (1983) 7-12; 
Cadario (1995); Sehlmeyer (1999) 112-31. 
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allowing the individual claims of the portraits to affect the audience’s 
understanding of the divine statue and vice versa. 

Patrons who dedicated statues in the Area Capitolina chose this parti- 
cular spot because of its outstanding prestige as a space of representation 
and memory, even though their dedications had to share attention with 
many others and with the looming temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
Each example drew attention to the presence of an individual in public life, 
but the overall effect was of multiplicity. The temple’s forecourt was not 
dominated or controlled by any single hand other than the god’s, and no 
individual intervention was prominent enough to call public nature of the 
space into question. Indeed, the number of different private interventions 
called for public mediation: by 179 BCE the area was so crowded that the 
princeps Senatus found it necessary to clear away some of the accumulated 
dedications.*° His actions attempted to reassert community control over 
elite competition over the space of the Area Capitolina, but it cannot have 
been long before the space was just as crowded as before. Only Sulla with 
the power of a dictator could ever put his own stamp on the Capitoline, by 
both installing his own monuments and removing those of his enemy 
Marius. But even his control faded, and was obliterated entirely when 
Caesar restored the Marian monuments a generation later.*" 


From individual sacred dedications to mixed-use complexes 


The very popularity of locations like the Capitoline meant that any one 
individual or family’s claim to dominate its space could never be entirely 
successful or enduring. Other generals chose to stake their claims in 
places where their achievements could be more securely memorialised 
and tied to those of their ancestors. Some families made the political and 
dynastic impact of their monuments clearer by commissioning multiple 
buildings gathered together in a single space and set apart from other 
competing messages. These groups contained public, private, and sacred 
constructions, but functioned as a whole. The spatial experience they 
offered contained aspects of each, causing the categories to blend into 
each other. For a modern viewer, the juxtaposition emphasises what they 


4° Livy 40.51.3. Augustus repeated the process: Suet. Calig. 34.1. On the various motivations and 
repercussions of such clearings, see Stewart (2003) 128-36. 

* Plut. Vit. Caes. 6. Stein-Hélkeskamp (2013) treats the struggle between Sulla and Marius for control 
over the space of the Capitoline and beyond; La Rocca (2012) 64—7 discusses how in the Republican 
context not even the dictator could achieve the grand urban choreography we see elsewhere in Italy 
and around the Mediterranean. 
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10 m. approx. 


Fig. 5.3 Tomb of the Scipios: reconstruction of the facade (after Coarelli). 


have in common: elite monumental display, whether in the form of 
honorific statues or temples, or indeed buildings, private houses, or 
tombs, was essentially a single phenomenon which crossed easily between 
sacred and profane and can be assigned to neither the public nor the 
private sphere. 

L. Cornelius Scipio, the consul of 259 BCE, vowed a temple to the 
Tempestates after his campaign in Corsica.** The site he chose was outside 
the Porta Capena, where the Via Appia and Via Latina left the city, putting 
it near a whole constellation of Cornelian monuments.* As far back as the 
fourth century, land outside the walls in this area belonged to the Cornelii: 
we know this because an early tomb was found during the construction of 
the modern Viale Marco Polo containing the sarcophagus of P. Cornelius 
Scapula. Scapula would have been buried on his family’s private land, 
probably in the grounds of a suburban residence.** Slightly closer to the 
city wall stood the more famous Tomb of the Scipios, also originally 
founded in the fourth century and still surviving today. Our Scipio’s father 
Barbatus was already buried there and it was where he himself would be 
buried in turn. It was to this existing complex of private Cornelian con- 
structions that Scipio added his temple. 


* The temple is attested in Scipio’s epigraphically preserved elogium, CIL 1° 9; cf. Ov. Fast. 6.193-4. 

*® The Notitia Urbis lists the temple in Regio I, as part of a group with those of Mars and Minerva; cf. 
Ov. Fast. 6.193-4. The temple of Mars extra portam Capenam is well known, and it seems likely, 
therefore, that the temple of the Tempestates was nearby. For discussion, see Pietila-Castrén (1987) 
36-8; Zidtkowski (1992) 162-4. Scammuzzi (1963) mentions a poorly attested tradition which locates 
the temple on the site of the Villa Appia delle Sirene, directly across the Via Appia from the Tomb of 
the Scipios. 

44 So Pisani Sartorio/Quilici (1987-8). 


3 
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We have no specific information about the temple’s appearance in any 
period, and little about the tomb at the time the temple was first built. In 
the second century BCE, however, the Tomb of the Scipios was endowed 
with a monumental facade (Fig. 5.3). A substantial podium 2.10 metres 
high was decorated with a painted triumphal procession. On top of the 
podium, in three niches flanked by engaged columns, were placed statues 
of Scipio Africanus, Scipio Asiaticus, and a third which by Livy’s time was 
thought to represent the poet Ennius.*” The arrangement of the three 
statues among architectural elements reminds the modern viewer of noth- 
ing so much as the swmmi viri in the Forum of Augustus. Both sets of 
statues flirt with the boundary between public and private commemora- 
tion: the tomb is reminiscent of public honorific statuary as well as funerary 
practice, while Augustus’ collection of great men, with emphasis on the 
Julii, draws parallels with the galleries of ancestors set up in private houses. 
These two examples bookend a long tradition of honorific sculpture that 
cannot be understood as entirely public or private. There was little dis- 
tinction between statues set up in public space on private initiative and 
those officially decreed by the Senate or some other authority, and almost 
all were privately funded.*° The only sense in which such statues were truly 
public was that they addressed themselves to a general audience — as did 
legally private statues on tombs. And even statues and other images set up 
in elite houses addressed themselves to a general audience: the spaces where 
they were displayed were open to visitors. If we are right to speculate that 
the Cornelii had a private estate nearby, the statues on the Tomb of the 
Scipios had a topographical as well as ideological link with the gallery of 
family portraits that would have been housed there. 

Early Roman and Italic tombs looked like little houses. We might 
interpret them as follows: they stood between public and private in that 
they were privately owned, visibly connected to the domestic world, but 
designed for display to a wide audience. On this interpretation, the 
renovated Tomb of the Scipios represents a move towards a more public 
mode: it left domestic architectural typologies behind and instead bor- 
rowed from the repertoire of temples and political space. But the domestic 
spaces alluded to by earlier designs were not entirely private in the first 
place, and the columnar architecture of the Tomb of the Scipios was not 


* Livy 38.56.4 gives the identity of the statues. For the tomb itself, see Coarelli (1972), especially 79-80, 
on its association with the temple and parallels with Marcellus’ Honos et Virtus, and Holliday 
(2002) 33-6 on the painting; Itgenshorst (2005) 128-9 discusses the entire cluster. 

46 Sehlmeyer (1999) 11-13 has an excellent discussion of the various overlaps between public and private 
honorific or commemorative statuary; and see now also Ma (2013) 156-239 on the Greek world. 
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distinctively public: I argued above that this kind of architectural language 
appeared in second-century houses too, not as an allusion to temples or 
civic buildings, but as part of a shared repertoire of features demonstrating 
political importance.*” The Tomb of the Scipios drew from the same 
repertoire, and alluded simultaneously to both house and temple. 

By the mid-second century, when the tomb’s renovations were com- 
plete, tomb and temple must have functioned as a unit. The podium and 
columns used in the facade of the Tomb of the Scipios drew obvious 
parallels with temple architecture, and would have created a visual link 
with the nearby temple of the Tempestates. The painted triumphal proces- 
sion decorating the tomb was a permanent reminder of the triumph 
commemorated by the temple. Anyone approaching the temple was 
immediately reminded of its founder and his gens as they walked past the 
tomb, and the family’s performance of ritual at the tomb mirrored public 
performance of ritual at the temple. The connection with the tomb assured 
Scipio that although it was a place for public cult, his temple would not 
easily be entirely subsumed into the forms of state religion, but would 
continue to function as a memorial to his own and his family’s deeds.** 
Similarly, the tomb was lifted further out of the ordinary by its connection 
with the temple, perhaps taking on some characteristics of sacred space. 
Even domestic space, if the Cornelii did indeed have an estate and resi- 
dence in the area, was represented. The family of the Scipios could 
certainly claim to have established ideological control of the complex. 

The potential success of the clustering strategy is epitomised by the 
section of the Campus Martius containing such monuments as a Porticus 
Aemilia (Livy 35.10.12) and the temple of the Lares Permarini vowed by 
Lucius Aemilius Regillus and dedicated by Marcus Aemilius Lepidus in the 
early second century BCE. Lepidus also dedicated nearby temples to Diana 
and Juno Regina (Livy 40.52.1-4). The area became known as the 
Aemiliana (Varro, Rust. 3.2.6; Suet. Claud. 18.1). Whether it was originally 
the property of the Aemilii or not makes no difference; by the mid-second 
century it contained a flourishing suburb as well as various different kinds 
of publicly accessible and publicly owned space, all named as though they 
were the private property of the family. Theirs was probably not the only 
such example: a toponym Septem Caesares in the area across the river should 
refer to a group of statues or monuments set up by Julii Caesares, and a 


47 pp. 13-153 59-61. 
4 Pietila-Castrén (1987) 37 even suggests that the temple might have been built on Scipio’s privately 
owned land, although there can be no way to determine this. 
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group of Minucian monuments including an honorific column and an 
altar exerted such a pull over the immediate area that even a nearby city 
gate, uniquely, came to be known as the porta Minucia.” 

The clustering of public monuments, particularly votive victory tem- 
ples, alongside family tombs was common. As well as the Scipios, we 
know of a Claudian tomb near Appius Claudius Caecus’ temple of 
Bellona.*° A separate branch of the family, the Claudii Marcelli, were 
probably buried near the temple of Honos et Virtus built by one of their 
members, and a set of three statues of Marcelli added to the cluster.” All 
of these families used clusters of heterogeneous monuments to dominate 
a particular area, enhancing their impact and minimising competing 
messages. The clusters also blurred distinctions between types of monu- 
ments that were nominally public or private, sacred or profane, thus 
creating a whole where categories overlapped and blended. The spatial 
experience offered by these clusters would not have been the same as that 
of the Area Capitolina, where the viewer was accosted from all sides by 
competing claims for attention. If anything, they were more like elite 
houses: spaces where individual families put themselves on public display 
and surrounded the visitor with art and architecture pointing to a care- 
fully curated image of themselves and their forebears. They were the 
forerunners of and parallels to complexes like Metellus’ portico with 
which this chapter began, as they strove to expand the spatial and 
ideological footprint of an individual monument. 


Individual and community in the votive victory temple 


The monument at the centre of a complex or cluster was almost always a 
temple. Its status as sacred, public, or private could be manipulated by 
juxtaposition with other monuments. It is possible to take the argument 
even further: the juxtaposition succeeded because ambiguity already lay at 
the heart of the temple itself. 

The great majority of new temples built during the middle and late 
Republic were votive victory temples, a type which had become entirely 


* Septem Caesares: Palmer (1981); the name is certainly pre-Augustan. Porta Minucia: Wiseman (1996). 
In general on clusters of family victory monuments, Itgenshorst (2005) 126-30. 

°° For the Claudii and Bellona, see below, pp. 117-20. The Claudian tomb is attested as sub Capitolio at 
Suet. Tid. 1.2. In 1615 a Claudian funeral urn was found prope Theatrum Marcellum sub Tarpeio 
(reported in CYL v1.1282) — that is, right next to the temple of Bellona. See further La Rocca (1987) 
365-7. 

>" Marcellus’ temple and its associated monuments are discussed in detail below, pp. 130-9. For the 
tomb in particular, see Coarelli (1972) 79-80; Cadario (2005) 165-8. 
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conventional by the time period I am considering.’ As the (modern) 
phrase suggests, a votive victory temple was built after a military victory 
in fulfilment of a vow. The victory pertained to the entire community, in a 
sense, but the vow originated with a personal agreement between an 
individual general and his chosen divinity. The process of founding such 
a temple involved complicated relationships between individual, group, 
and deity, so it is no surprise that the resulting buildings are not easy to pin 
down on scales of private, public, and sacred. 

The commander’s individual role in the process began with the vow. 
Before or during battle, he would vow to the deity of his choice that he 
would build a temple if the god helped him to victory.” This process was 
dependent on the commander’s individual choices, and later generations 
would understand the temple in part as a monument to his individual 
success and the favour he personally had found with the god. But the 
victory was also a success of the Roman army as a whole, and throughout 
the process the general was acting as the official representative of Rome as 
well as in his own right.** When the time came for the general to fulfil his 
vow and build his temple, the Senate took an interest in making sure it was 
done properly.” Legally, the general needed their permission (or that of a 
majority of the tribunes) to dedicate it (Livy 9.46.6-7). Once built and 
dedicated, the votive victory temple and the cult practised there became 
part of the official state religion, at least insofar as we can gather from 
sources such as the Fasti.*° 

The money for building these temples may even have come from the 
Treasury rather than from the patron himself. In modern scholarship it has 
traditionally been understood that plunder taken from the defeated enemy 
as manubiae, a particular category of booty under the general’s own 
control, could be used to fund the building of the temple, which would 
then be a personal project of the general. The status of manubiae more 
broadly is an ongoing question; some scholars hold that they were the 


* On mid-Republican victory monuments in general, see Pietila-Castrén (1987); Zidtkowski (1992); 
Aberson (1994); Favro (1994); Orlin (1997); Itgenshorst (2005) 89-147; Bastien (2008). On the place 
of these temples between personal and political, see especially Davies (2012); Steinby (2012) 19 sees 
them as ‘indubbiamente statali’, which is true, but not the whole truth. 

In rarer cases a magistrate was ordered by the Senate to make a vow before embarking on a campaign: 
see Orlin (1997) 36-45. 

The relationship between state and general was of course fraught with tension throughout the 
process, including the question of authority on the battlefield itself, for which see Eckstein (1987). 
Zidtkowski (1992) 195-203 maintains that the vows were binding on the state because they were 
made by official representatives; the position of Orlin (1997) 45-66 that they fell somewhere between 
public and private and were never formally regulated is more nuanced and (I think) more probable. 


*© See above p. 103. 
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private property of the general, others that they were public property but 
available for the general’s use.” Whatever their legal status, they were 
strongly connected with the general as an individual and treated as more 
or less private. A monument funded from manubiae was just as strongly 
connected with him as founder, cutting through some of the ambiguities 
identified above. And yet not all generals exercised this option to build 
(almost) entirely in their own right: in fact, it seems that manubial temple- 
building was rarer than has been previously assumed.™ 

The numbers of votive victory temples built altogether, from any fund- 
ing source, was low compared to the number of successful generals even in 
the most prolific periods, and dropped off significantly in the second and 
first centuries BCE.” Eric Orlin asks why this should be, and considers the 
options available and their consequences in detail.°° Generals looking to 
build a victory monument had three main options. Asking the Senate for 
approval of a votive temple gave the vowing magistrate more gloria than 
proceeding alone would have done, since he could then advertise their 
collective endorsement; the act of piety and service to the state involved in 
building a temple for the benefit of all rather than an individual monument 
could also be parlayed into good publicity. But once the relationship 
between the gods and the wider community became involved the Senate 
took over much of the procedure. They contributed money and claimed 
authority over the dedication, which must have reduced the original 
magistrate’s involvement: the gloria was greater, but his own share in it 
was reduced. Option two was to build alone, using the manubiae rather 
than money provided by the Senate. A general who chose this option 
claimed for himself all the gloria but forfeited the gold standard of senator- 
ial approval. His temple would be private, with all the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages that implied: it would be less prestigious and less visited. 
Option three avoided the question altogether: the general could build an 
arch or a portico untrammelled by debates over the Senate’s role as 


7 One good recent summary of the debate can be found in Berrendonner (2007). Shatzman (1972); 
Pape (1975); Tarpin (2000) all see manubiae as essentially private property; Berrendonner joins 
Bradford Churchill (1999) in finding that manubiae are still public property but made available to 
the magistrate. 

#8 Argued by Orlin (1997) 127-39; note that specifically manubial funding is different from funding 
from the booty more generally, which all our sources tell us was the standard practice. 

°° Generally low numbers: Orlin (1997) 68; change over time: Bastien (2008) 34. 

6 Orlin (1997) 66-72. 

* Orlin (1997) passim; Aberson (1994) 154-5 and Celani (1998) 57 also discuss the calculus of prestige 
involved. 
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moderator of Rome’s collective religious life. It is no surprise that more and 
more generals chose this last option.” 

Even with Orlin’s arguments taken into account, the fact remains that 
generals who did choose to build temples tried their utmost to assert their 
own individual claim to as much gloria as possible. The relationship 
between Senate and general was constantly evolving. A general faced 
what was only an expanded version of the same paradox as any patron: 
to reach the broadest possible audience, his intervention should be as 
public — visible, prominent, embedded in the life of the community — as 
possible, but to maintain the strongest possible links with the patron and 
his family, it also needed to preserve ties to the private realm. 

In every part of the journey from vow to temple the interplay of 
individual and ‘state’, and particularly the relationship between general 
and Senate, defies categorisation.© The same ambiguity carried over into 
the monuments they commissioned. The space of these temples was not 
only sacred space but public space, over which it was harder for the 
individual general to claim any specific control. In the case of the Forum 
basilicas, the convention of naming the building after its patron and 
allusion to a tradition of privately controlled political space gave the 
patrons a permanent private foothold in public space.°* Control over 
space in a public temple, on the other hand, was vested in a god, and the 
community as a whole also had a claim. Even so, individuals and families 
worked hard to maintain their associations with temple foundations by, for 
example, citing temple foundations in e/ogia, depicting their ancestors’ 
temples on coinage, and taking care of the restoration of their own family’s 
temples. 

An example will demonstrate how a votive victory temple can serve both 
public and private functions. In 296 BCE Rome was embroiled in the 
Third Samnite War, and faced a threat from a joint force of Etruscans and 
Samnites to the north of the city. The two consuls, Lucius Volumnius and 
Appius Claudius Caecus, were enemies and had to be cajoled and shamed 
into working together. In Livy’s account (10.18—19), the rationale attrib- 
uted to both when they finally joined forces is that neither wanted the other 
to gain the sole glory of victory. Volumnius and his army engaged the 


® Senseney (2011) analyses one such experiment in non-sacred victory monuments, the Porticus 
Octavia. 

A point well demonstrated by the continuing scholarly debate: for differing treatments of this 
relationship; see most pointedly Ziétkowski (1992) 235-58 and Orlin (1997), as well as the rest of the 
items cited above in n.57. 


See Chapter 4. 
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Samnites first, and it is at this point in the narrative that Livy introduces 
the story of Appius’ vow: 


dicitur Appius in medio pugnae discrimine, ita ut inter prima signa manibus 
ad caelum sublatis conspiceretur, ita precatus esse: “Bellona, si hodie nobis 
victoriam duis, ast ego tibi templum voveo.’ haec precatus, velut instigante 
dea, et ipse collegae et exercitus virtutem aequavit ducis. iam et duces 
imperatoria opera exsequuntur, et milites ne ab altera parte prius victoria 
incipiat adnituntur. (Livy 10.19.17—19) 


They say that at the decisive moment of the battle Appius raised his hands to 
heaven so that he could be seen in the front ranks and prayed in these words: 
‘Bellona, if you grant us victory today, I vow to you a temple.’ Once he had 
made this prayer it was as if the goddess inspired him: he showed that his 
own fighting spirit as general was equal to that of his colleague and his army. 
Now the generals were doing the work of conquerors, and the soldiers too 
fought to make sure that victory would not come first to the other wing. 


Livy’s text demonstrates the standard form of the vow: it is taken by the 
commander at a moment of crisis, entirely on his own initiative, and 
consists of a simple bargain. More interesting here is the context. The 
struggle between Romans and the Etruscan—Samnite alliance is left in the 
background: Livy’s focus rests entirely on the competition between Appius 
and Volumnius for individual glory. The vow and the temple that will 
result from it fit into the same pattern. Appius uses his vow to spur himself 
and his soldiers to fight not just to defeat the enemy but to make sure they 
do so before the other Roman army wins their half of the battle. 

In accordance with Appius’ vow, the temple of Bellona was erected at 
the foot of the Capitoline, next to the Forum Holitorium and the temple of 
Apollo and in front of the area later occupied by the Theatre of 
Marcellus.® In the Augustan period it retained strong associations with 
its founder: Ovid praises him when discussing Bellona at Fasti 6.199-208, 
and the temple is listed among his achievements in a first-century elogium 
found at Brundisium (CYL I* 192). A reader of Livy might judge that 
Volumnius comes out of the entire episode rather better than Appius. 
But it was Appius who managed to claim the individual protection of a 
goddess, and it was that claim rather than Volumnius’ personal valour that 
was memorialised in a permanent addition to Rome’s cityscape. The 
temple should be understood in the context of competition between 
Appius and Volumnius: it was a powerful and ultimately successful state- 
ment of Appius’ personal claim to victory. 


6 On the temple’s archaeology and topography, see Coarelli (1968); Viscogliosi (1993); Vitti (2010). 
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For the rest of the Republican period and beyond, the temple stood as 
a monument to the victory, a place for the worship of Bellona, and a 
testament to the glory of Appius himself and his family. It was also a place 
of civic importance: its cella was frequently used for meetings of the 
Senate concerned with war and foreign affairs, and its forecourt became 
the location of an important ritual for the declaration of war. A small area 
in which a column stood was ‘enemy territory’ (apparently after a forced 
sale toa member of Pyrrhus’ army), and the fetial priest cast a spear into it 
to signify the opening of a religiously and morally justified war.°° 
Depending on the context, the temple’s religious or political role might 
be foregrounded, but it was always a place in which Romans asserted 
their collective identity with respect to foreigners and enemies. All its 
warlike associations, and particularly the column which permanently 
memorialised the fetial ritual, reminded the (male citizen) visitor not 
only of his relationship to the gods, but also of his role asa Roman and a 
soldier, a member of the populus. The tiny patch of land which pointedly 
belonged to Rome’s enemies emphasised by contrast that the rest of the 
area was the territory of the populus Romanus. For such a visitor, the 
temple of Bellona offered one almost definitively public kind of 
experience.” 

And yet at the same time the temple of Bellona was subject to a specific 
claim by the Claudii. As has already been noted, it formed part of a 
miniature cluster of Claudian monuments: their family tomb was 
nearby.®* Their claim over the temple itself was reasserted by a later 
Appius Claudius, who Pliny the Elder tells us (HN 35.12) decorated it 
with shield portraits of notable members of the family. Pliny’s exact words, 
neatly pointing out the confluence of public, private and sacred at stake 
here, are clupeos in sacro vel publico dicare privatim primus instituit — he first 
started the practice of dedicating shields privately in a sacred or public 
place’. These were not ambiguously public manubiae connected to a specific 


°° On Senate meetings, see Viscogliosi (1993) 191. For the ritual of the colwmna bellica, see Paul. Fest. 30 
Lindsay; Cass. Dio 50.4.5; with La Rocca (1993), who argues against the hypothesis of Wiedemann 
(1986) and others that this ritual was an invention of the triumviral period. The compromise of Rich 
(2011) 204-9, that the rite existed but its explanation was an antiquarian invention on which 
Octavian capitalised, is tempting; in any case, it is not necessary that every part of the story be true, 
but only that Republican Romans associated this space with the performance of ritual connected 
to war. 

Only one of many, of course: this is hardly the same kind of public spatial experience as a violent 
back street. 

See above n.50. Wiseman (1979) 59 even suggests that the temple was built on the same patch of 
private land which tradition held had been granted to the Claudii for the tomb either by the kings or 
in the first years of the Republic. 


6 


x) 


68 
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victory, but a purely private dedication which surely drew on and ges- 
tured directly back towards a private sculpture gallery maintained by the 
Claudii in their own house. We might imagine even more sculptures 
matching them on the nearby tomb. Finally, at the end of our period, the 
temple was restored during the time of Augustus; the patron of the 
restoration is unknown, but Eugenio La Rocca has suggested yet another 
Appius Claudius, this one the consul of 38 BCE. The building which 
now dominates the area, the Theatre of (Claudius) Marcellus, would 
provide yet another monument to a member of the gens, and the 
Claudian half of the imperial family took an interest in the area, with 
Tiberius and Drusus restoring the immediately adjoining temples of 
Janus and Spes, respectively.°? 

The continuing association between the temple of Bellona and the 
Claudii is reminiscent not only of the tomb-temple clusters already dis- 
cussed, but also of the private claim over political space represented by the 
Basilica Aemilia and its shield decorations discussed in Chapter 4.”° The 
shield portraits placed the viewer immediately in the position of a visitor to 
a private home. The care shown by the Claudii over the centuries for the 
temple and the area around it continually re-performed the claim originally 
made by Appius Claudius for an individual stake in Rome’s public glory. 


Metellus and the private aspects of a sacred complex 


The various approaches I have outlined in this chapter cannot entirely 
solve the problem of sacred space, but they can help answer some of the 
questions arising from my opening example. I asked whether a project like 
Metellus’ portico, surrounding the temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno 
Regina, stood apart from discourses of public and private. Clearly it did 
not, and was never intended to; like the temple of Bellona or Spurius 
Carvilius’ paired statues, it could serve both as political monument and 
civic adornment at the same time as providing a focus for ritual and 
religious experience. But it did not participate in these discourses in exactly 
the same way as the Forum basilicas. Metellus took care to make sure that 
its nature as sacred space enhanced rather than detracted from the prestige 
of his monument, and the entire complex offered a spatial experience 
drawing on aspects of the public, the private, and the sacred. The fact 
that it contained sacred space does not mean it cannot be understood as an 
attempt to claim a piece of public space for Metellus’ private ends. 


° La Rocca (1987) 366-8. Tac. Ann. 2.49 records the two other temples. 7° pp. 92-3. 
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If we allow the possibility that Metellus’ project was neither entirely public 
nor entirely private, a re-examination of the ancient sources that mention it 
leads to rich results. In particular, the way the texts name the portico is 
revealing. Vitruvius (3.2.5) calls it the porticus Metelli — literally, Metellus’ 
portico. Its name recalls other spaces already examined, like the Forum 
basilicas, permanently linked to their founders and their families by designa- 
tion as Basilica Porcia, Basilica Aemilia, Basilica Sempronia, and so on, or 
even the Via Appia. Its nearest neighbour and architectural precedent was the 
entirely secular Porticus Octavia, built by Gnaeus Octavius to commemorate 
a naval victory of 168 BCE.” In each of those cases the naming convention 
was one of a number of tactics patrons used to make individual claims to 
private control over spaces we might be tempted to think of as public. 
Metellus’ portico is even more strikingly named: the bare use of a genitive 
rather than an adjective formed from the family name would on the face of it 
be more appropriate for a portico actually privately owned by Metellus (and 
we could well imagine this rich man had such a feature in his house). Romans 
felt the ambiguity: when Pliny the Elder refers to a statue in the same 
building, he takes the trouble to say it was in Metelli publica porticu — ‘in 
Metellus’ public portico’ (HN 34.31). Pliny’s wording tells us the portico was 
definitely public in the sense that the statue was accessible for anyone to view, 
but it also implies that the bare phrase in Metelli porticu was ambiguous. 

In its name, then, the Porticus Metelli blurred lines between public and 
private, suggesting its patron and his family might have had some degree of 
private relationship to and control over its space like that between the Porcii 
Catones and the Basilica Porcia. How, then, did the temple of Jupiter Stator 
fit into the picture? The land it stood on would have been inaugurated, and 
was owned by the god. We might imagine the temple itself as a space which 
was unambiguously sacred and not subject to control by the Caecilii Metelli, 
even if the portico around it might have been. The temple was installed, 
remember, without even any dedicatory inscription to name him as its 
founder (Vell. Pat. 1.11.4). Architecturally, there is already a problem with 
this model, since the portico surrounded and thus controlled access to the 
temple (Fig. 5.4). In terms of spatial experience, it is worth noting how closed 
the space was.”* Metellus’ complex was quite literally walled off from the rest 
of the city, providing him with a space entirely dominated by his own 


” The Porticus Octavia, its relationship to Hellenistic palatial architecture, and its resulting status as 
Octavius’ personal monument despite being technically public, are well discussed by Seneseney 
(201), and I will not repeat his work here. 

” Gros (1976) 395 suggests it should be seen as Rome’s first ‘téménos grec’ — literally, a space cut off — 
inspired by such Hellenistic precedents as the royal porticoes of Pergamum; cf. Senseney (201) on 
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Fig. 5.4 The second-century BCE Porticus Metelli, surrounding the temples of Juno 
Regina (L) and Jupiter Stator (R): reconstructed plan. Niinnerich-Asmus (1994) 
Abb. 19; drawing by Ralf Asmus, reproduced with permission of the author. 


message.”’ Two grand porches at the front and back invited the passer-by in, 
but once inside they almost receded into the row of columns, minimising the 
exit. Small doorways meant access to the space could easily be controlled.”* 
And it is this space that should be of most interest to us when we consider the 
spatial experience of ritual: participants in sacrifices to Jupiter Stator would 
have stood not inside the temple, but in the forecourt defined by the portico. 


the Porticus Octavia. More generally on the use of portico architecture to define space, see 
Niinnerich-Asmus (1994) 26; Albers (2013) 79-83. 

” Calcani (1989) 27: the Metelli ‘potrebbero aver trovato nel Portico un luogo di espressione analogo al 
thesauros dei santuari ellenici 0 se vogliamo alle capelle private delle famiglie nobili nelle chiese 
cristiane’. 

74 Macaulay-Lewis (2008) 89-147 has formal analyses of several such porticoes demonstrating the 
extreme restrictions they could place on movement; see also Macaulay-Lewis (2011). 
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When the full spatial experience offered by Metellus’ building is taken 
into account, it is hard to maintain a strict distinction between sacred (and 
public) temple and semi-private portico. Names, again, provide further 
evidence that there was no simple divide between the two. Pliny, citing 
Varro, calls the temple Metelli aedes — ‘Metellus’ temple’ (HN 36.40), just 
as he had called the portico ‘Metellus’ portico’. The temple, no less than 
the portico around it, retained a personal connection to its patron. 

Metellus’ temple of Jupiter Stator was not the only second-century 
sacred building which attracted this kind of name. Varro, in a description 
of a round building at his own villa which opened onto an oblong 
enclosure, compares it to the aedes Catuli (Rust. 3.5.12). We know Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, the consul of 102 BCE, left two major monuments that 
could have carried his name. One was a portico on the Palatine, and the 
other was a temple to Fortuna Huiusce Diei (‘Fortune of the present day’). 
The portico would not have been round, so the temple is a strong 
candidate — and as it happens, there is a round temple of the correct date 
standing in the modern Largo Argentina on the Campus Martius which 
exactly answers to Varro’s description (visible at the bottom of Fig. 7.1). 
This temple, then, is the temple of Fortuna Huiusce Diei built by Catulus 
and also known as the aedes Catuli. Catulus’ great rival Gaius Marius also 
built a temple, this one to Honos et Virtus, known as the aedes Honoris et 
Virtutis Mariana — ‘the Marian temple of Honos et Virtus’ (Vitr. 7. 
praef.17).” 

These three examples — aedes Metelli, aedes Catuli, and aedes Mariana — 
are different from the vast majority of contemporary temples whose 
nomenclature did not tie them so explicitly to their patrons.”° What led 
to their unusual names? We do not have as much information as we might 
like about their circumstances of construction, funding, and so on, but 
what we do know is that they all shared a specific spatial and architectural 
feature. None of the three stood alone, but each was attached to a larger 
building project of the same patron. Metellus’ temple was in Metellus’ 
portico; the aedes Mariana was just one part of the plural monumenta 


7° The reference at Val. Max. 1.7.5 to an aedes Iovis Mariana is a mistake for this temple: Valerius has 
conflated into one two decrees, one passed in the Marian temple of Honos and Virtus and one in the 
temple of Jupiter. If the aedes Aemiliana Herculis ever existed, and if it can be attributed to Scipio 
Aemilianus, then it would be another contemporary example. Unfortunately the name comes from a 
corrupt passage of Festus (282 Lindsay). 

76 There are further examples from a later period, when the patron’s name could be added not just to 
the temple, but even to the god, giving us Hercules Pompeianus (Vitr. 3.3.5) and Apollo Sosianus 
(Plin. HN 8.53, 36.28), but in these cases the intensification of family glorification also means a less 
direct application to space. 
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Mariana (Val. Max. 4.4.8); and Catulus’ temple was fronted by podiums 
for artworks which traced out an oblong enclosure.’” These projects 
combined options one and three: their patrons got the best of both worlds, 
a senatorially-approved temple and a less contested portico.”* The addi- 
tional features, less immediately sacred and more multifunctional than the 
temples themselves, fitted more easily into the long tradition of applying a 
patron’s name to civic building projects. By combining them with a 
temple, these three patrons achieved the incredible: their names became 
attached not only to the portico or other peripheral building, but even to 
the temple itself. 

Metellus’ temple of Jupiter Stator had one more name, and this final 
appellation (and a fortuitous scholarly slip) points the way to a resolution 
of some of the problems the temple, the portico, and their names present. 
Festus (496 Lindsay) refers to a statue in aede Iovis Metellinae. The phrase 
as it stands is not easy to translate into English: Metellinae is a genitive 
feminine adjective, meaning it cannot agree with either the ablative aede or 
the masculine Jovis. So it is understandable that a different manuscript 
reading has crept into the scholarship.”” Both Platner and Ashby in their 
monumental Topographical Dictionary of 1929 (304, s.v. Iuppiter Stator, 
Aedes) and Viscogliosi in the Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae (Il. 157, 
s.v. luppiter Stator, Aedes ad Circum) print the nominative form of the 
temple’s name as aedes Iovis Metellina, implying that they originally read in 
aede Iovis Metellina. The loss of one letter makes the adjective ablative 
feminine; it can therefore agree with the ablative feminine aede to create a 
phrase meaning ‘in the Metellan temple of Jupiter’. But in Latin, an 
adjective can agree with a noun which is not actually present but under- 
stood from the context. Festus’ actual phrase, if the text is sound, must 
stand for something like im aede Iovis Metellinae [porticus] — ‘in the temple 
of Jupiter of the Metellan portico’. The adjective technically modifies not 
the temple itself, but the portico around it.*° In ancient and modern 
minds, however, the association in practice is with both temple and 


’7 For the forecourt attached to Catulus’ Fortuna Huiusce Diei, attested archaeologically and implied 


by Varro’s description, see Coarelli (1997a) 277-92; De Stefano (2012) 544. Note that it is specifically 
in the context of a description of temple and forecourt together that Varro calls it the aedes Catuli. 
Plin. HN 34.54, 60 also implies artworks dedicated in front of, rather than in, the temple. 

The three options: p. 116-17. 

Noticed and corrected by Boyd (1953), but still almost universally reproduced since. 

Boyd also suspects that Pliny’s simpler formulation aedes Metelli should also refer to the portico 
rather than the temple, but his parallel for the use of aedes to refer to a portico is the aedes Catuli at 
Varro, Rust. 3.5.12, which certainly refers to the round temple in the Largo Argentina, and not, as he 
supposes, to a portico. 
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portico. Pliny’s less precise formulation aedes Metelli can be explained 
similarly: the genitive is more suitable for the portico, but since portico 
and temple are so intimately associated the word — and the concept, that 
this space is connected to Metellus individually — comes to apply to both. 
Metellus was strategic in his monumental legacy, and Marius and Catulus 
followed his example. As a patron, he would have hoped to create the strongest 
individual link between himself, his family, and his monument, excluding 
other possible focuses of control. A temple made for an excellent monument, 
advertising its patron’s piety and close relationship with a god as well as his 
beneficence, but it was a less suitable venue than, say, a basilica or portico for a 
patron wishing to exert an individual claim to control of space. A temple was 
the domain of a god, and was involved in larger power dynamics involving the 
state as a whole, the Senate, and the patron. But the prestige of temple 
building still appealed to some. Building a larger complex of which a temple 
was just a part was an ingenious solution. The patron could make the same 
claims for an individual connection to the building project as the patrons of 
basilicas, porticoes, or arches made, but without explicitly infringing on the 
sacred space of the temple. Pliny the Younger puts his finger on the issue: 


videor ergo munifice simul religioseque facturus, si aedem quam pulcherri- 
mam extruxero, addiddero porticus aedi, illam ad usam deae has ad homi- 
num. (Plin. Ep. 9.39.3) 


So I think I will behave generously and religiously at the same time, if I build 
a temple as beautiful as possible and add a portico to the temple, the one for 
the use of the goddess, the other for humans. 


Pliny is writing long after Metellus, and his world was quite different. But 
the essential point seems to mirror Metellus’ practice: building a temple 
was a religious act whose primary beneficiary was the god, while adding a 
portico was an act of munificence which was useful to humans and brought 
honour to its patron. Many patrons, especially victorious generals, built 
temples during the Republic. Only a few managed to have their names so 
closely associated with them as to become part of the name of the temple 
itself, and each of them did so by including the temple in a larger complex. 

The victory temple type could be used in the same way as the political 
monuments of the Forum, as part of a private claim to what might 
otherwise be public space. In the case of the basilicas, I argued in 
Chapter 4 that patrons could build on a longstanding tradition of semi- 
private space around the Forum: space which was privately owned and 
even domestic, but which was also traditionally used for the transaction of 
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political business. The architectural form of the basilica appropriately 
blurred the lines between public and private, with a monumentality 
which expressed civic pride but also represented the power and wealth of 
the patron, and an enclosing form which contrasted with the uncontrolled 
space of the Forum beyond. Patrons of victory temples could not rely on 
any exactly analogous tradition of private space in which their public 
buildings participated — though as the next chapter will demonstrate, 
they did look further afield to draw parallels with architectural types 
from the private sphere, from tombs to villa gardens. But a canny general 
(with enough resources) could situate his temple within a larger building 
project, drawing more directly on other architectural and spatial typologies 
which were easier to associate with the private. The space these complexes 
created was set aside from the rest of the public space of the city and derived 
prestige from the presence of the temple, but naming practice shows that 
the porticoes and other adjuncts were imagined as not so exclusively the 
domain of the god or the state religion as was the temple itself. And yet they 
was still imagined and experienced as sacred space, because Roman reli- 
gious ritual primarily took place in the open air in front of temples. 

The disjunction in Roman society between the architecturally defined 
space of temples and the more fluid space of ritual meant that the sacred, 
no less than the public or the private, could be manipulated and redefined 
by new architectural forms.** Romans participating in ritual at the temple 
of Jupiter Stator did so in space Metellus had claimed for himself. Their 
view was dominated by his booty and their movement was circumscribed 
by his architecture. It was in these larger complexes that the private power 
of the general achieved spatial expression in a sacred context. 


a Egelhaaf-Gaiser (2007) 208 discusses a wider tendency during the late Republic for sacred groves and 
other such naturally defined areas beyond a simple temple but already associated with a cult to be 
gradually replaced by architectural expressions of space (which could thus be associated with a 
patron). 
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CHAPTER 6 


Greek art in Roman space: public conquest 
and private leisure 


In the previous chapter, the portico of Metellus served as an example of 
how during the second century BCE architectural developments fuelled by 
the constant pressures of aristocratic competition gave new life to what was 
an old Roman tradition of votive victory temples. Rather than individual 
temples, some generals now also commissioned entire complexes, marked 
by monumental architectural boundaries like porticoes. These complexes 
blended sacred, public, and private typologies, juxtaposing different kinds 
of space to allow a patron and his family to make a private claim even over 
sacred space. Clusters and complexes created distinctive spatial experiences 
by surrounding visitors with complementary imagery and excluding other 
voices. If we had more information about these clusters, we might be able 
to trace how they controlled access and behaviour more specifically: they 
might, for example, have included architectural barriers arranged in such a 
way as to direct visitors from one monument to the next in a specific route. 
It is easier to see strategies of spatial control at work in single temples and 
complexes, for which we might have a complete ground plan or perhaps a 
general description. In Metellus’ portico, for example, large walls and small 
entrances restricted movement in and out. 

Many of the strategies patrons used to make their claim depended on 
creating an area set apart from the wider city. Entering it, the visitor was 
made aware of crossing a boundary into a different type of space where 
different rules might apply. Patrons wanted their temples to stand out from 
the rest, and so creating visually and spatially differentiated monuments 
served their interest. Rivalry became an engine for architectural experi- 
mentation and development. They competed to provide something strik- 
ing, typically meaning something new and exciting, for their audiences. 

Incorporating new architectural techniques or materials associated in 
the Roman mind with the Greek world was a primary method of differ- 
entiation for much of this period. Using ‘Greek’ forms might be read as a 
statement of political or cultural philhellenism, but also gave the chance to 
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present viewers with something they had never seen before. Similarly, 
reverting to conspicuously archaising ‘Roman’ or ‘Italic’ forms could also 
be a political statement and a marked way of making one’s monument 
stand out.’ Any monument which was decisively visually different from its 
surroundings created a spatial division, separating itself from the rest of 
public space and making it easier for an individual to endow it with a semi- 
private status. 

The complexes built by Metellus and other generals like him were 
distinguished from other public spaces in the city by their decoration. 
They were stocked with the finest artworks and enhanced with gardens and 
water features reminiscent just as much of villas as of sanctuaries. The new 
spaces were distant and physically distinct from traditional public spaces 
like the Forum Romanum. They could be linked to otium and luxuria but 
were also intimately involved in politics and funded by war. They were 
presented to their original audience amid flurries of processions, spectacles, 
and games. The combination of literary and archaeological evidence we 
have concerning both their formal features and the way they were perceived 
by their early audiences allows us to track an evolving and always contested 
discourse of public and private, based not only on their architectural form, 
but also on their decoration. At times it seems possible to discern deliberate 
manipulation of the discourse. The complexes provided large canvases in 
which a patron could create unified spatial and visual experiences and 
propagate unified messages set apart from the multivocal, uncontrolled 
public spaces of the rest of the city. At its apogee, this trend resulted in 
spaces so closely connected to and controlled by an individual that visitors 
might well have experienced them as belonging more to the private than 
the public realm. 

Defining exactly what we mean, or what Romans may have meant, by 
‘Greece’ and ‘Greeks’ (let alone ‘Hellenistic’ or ‘Asiatic’) is a minefield. 
‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ are not necessarily separable or commensurable 
concepts, nor was the ancient world divided into two and only two 
cultures. My concern in this chapter is with representation rather than 
reality; the ‘Greece’ to which I refer is the Greece of the Roman imagina- 
tion. Metellus’ portico and many others like it were commissioned by 
generals returning from Greek-speaking parts of the Mediterranean and 
paid for using the profits of their conquests. Even so, it is difficult to see 


" Gros (1976) has a full discussion with examples; see also La Rocca (2012) 54-63. Cf. Roller (2013), on 
how monumental competition creates meaning through comparison, contrast, and_ inter- 
signification. 
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them as products of increasing Roman engagement with the Hellenistic 
world: the Romans already had a long and complex history of engage- 
ment with Greek culture in south Italy as well as the east. They are also far 
from being simple copies of Greek originals, either in overall form or in 
detail. They gesture towards models from all over the Hellenistic world — 
Attic, Pergamene, Macedonian, Sicilian — and incorporate Italic features 
too. What we can say is that they operated within the contested relation- 
ship between Greece and Rome, a relationship rife with implications for 
Roman constructions of status and other forms of social identity.” 

Many buildings in the city of Rome had an explicit relationship with the 
Greek world as monuments to victories over cities and nations of Greece 
and Magna Graecia. Their architectural form was closely linked to con- 
structions of Greek culture in the Roman imagination, since one of their 
main functions was the display of art objects taken from captured cities. 
The constellation of ideas and practices which came together in such 
monuments was closely intertwined with concepts of public and private. 
Like all victory monuments, they spoke to the male Roman citizen as a 
member of the populus. He was, at least notionally, a soldier, a member of 
the army who had successfully proven the superiority of Roman power over 
the cultures who had produced these artworks.’ But we can go further. If 
publicus meant ‘pertaining to Roman citizen men as a group’, then ‘private’ 
is not the only opposite of ‘public’: the public can also be contrasted with 
the foreign. Like all the distinctions I have been discussing, Romans only 
called this contrast into force when it suited them. It was as hazy and 
manipulable as any other, but Roman skittishness over the incorporation 
of Greek cultural forms into public life demonstrates that it was real and 
had consequences. 

Artworks, including sculpture, had always formed part of the booty 
taken from sacked cities. They might be taken for the intrinsic value of 
their materials, or for religious reasons; they could also serve as visible 
reminders of the victory.* It is very rare to see them understood as art in 
their own right, whatever that might mean. When we do find Roman 
authors (other than the great connoisseur Pliny, and sometimes even him) 
considering these works, the context is usually their place in an ongoing 
debate concerning the role of art in Roman society, a debate which rests on 
moral rather than artistic judgements. 


* See especially Wallace-Hadrill (2008). * See pp. 117-20, on the temple of Bellona. 
* On military victory and the representation of the defeated in Rome, see especially Edwards (2003); 
Ostenberg (2009). 
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Many of the works of art discussed in this and the previous chapter were 
masterpieces, and many books have been and remain to be written about 
their artistic qualities. But their interest does not stop there. Once they were 
transported to Rome, they acquired new audiences and new meanings: so 
another scholarly approach is to read these works in their new, Roman 
context, discussing how their Roman audiences understood or reinterpreted 
their foreignness (usually Greekness).> In this chapter, I take a different 
approach again. I am less interested in what their new contexts can tell us 
about the individual works of art and their reception, and more interested in 
using the art, and particularly sculpture, as one clue towards the interpreta- 
tion of the spaces in which they were displayed. Precisely because these 
artworks come weighed down with a wealth of associations, some of which 
we can trace through the sources, it becomes possible to reconstruct some of 
the ways in which they affected the spatial experience of Romans who saw 
them in their new architectural contexts. This chapter explores art and 
architecture together, and focuses in particular on three examples of spaces 
we know to have been built specifically to house captured works of art from 
the Greek world. The first two are Marcus Claudius Marcellus’ temple of 
Honos et Virtus and Marcus Fulvius Nobilior’s complex built in honour of 
Hercules Musarum; for the third I return to the Porticus Metelli. The use 
of decoration marked as Greek formed a vital part of the spatial experience 
these sanctuaries offered and complicated their status as public space. Their 
three patrons used visual and spatial motifs understood as ‘foreign’ (even if 
they were not) to carve out new positions within the Roman discourse of 
public and private. They were successful in their aim, partly because they 
were able to make use of the associations of their captured artwork with a 
foreign culture, private ownership, royal privilege, and a world of leisure. 


Marcellus and the arrival of Greek art at Rome 


The temple of Honos et Virtus was vowed by M. Claudius Marcellus in 222 
BCE and dedicated in 205 by his son, just outside the Porta Capena.° This 


Studies taking this approach include Jucker (1950); Becatti (1951); Pollitt (1978); Zanker (1979); 
Celani (1998); Bravi (2012). There have been several excellent discussions of the display of sculpture, 
including Greek art, at Rome which give careful attention to spatial configuration, but these have 
tended to concentrate on the private sphere: Neudecker (1988); Bartman (1991). Pape (1975) and 
Celani (1998) carefully catalogue the location of captured art displayed in public, but are more 
interested in typology than spatial experience. Two works considering spatial experience which have 
been sources of particular inspiration for this investigation are Edwards (2003) and Stewart (2003). 
Livy 27.25.7; 29.11.13. Cf. Cic. Verr. 2.4.123, Rep. 1.21; Livy 25.40.33 Val. Max. 1.1.8; Plut. Vit. Marc. 
28.1. For general discussion of the temple, see Pietilé-Castrén (1987) 55-8; Zidtkowski (1992) 58-60; 


a 
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was the setting for the famous spoils of Syracuse, and it is because of the 
display of art that the temple is well known in the textual record.” It was the 
artworks which made Marcellus’ precinct visually distinctive. In their 
architectural setting, they provided a spatial experience unique at the time. 

Livy (25.40.1-3) and Plutarch (Vit. Marc. 21) are wrong when they 
suggest that Greek art only arrived in Rome after the sack of Syracuse in 
212 BCE. Rome had participated in a wider Mediterranean visual culture 
from the very foundation of the city. There is at least one specific example 
of captured Greek art being brought to Rome before Marcellus’ ovation of 
211, in the triumph of M. Curius Dentatus over Pyrrhus in 274.° Even so, it 
is worth asking why our sources present Marcellus’ intervention as parti- 
cularly significant. At least one modern scholar has argued that the sheer 
volume of statuary Marcellus brought from Syracuse must have made a 
difference.” 

Later writers looking back from the late Republic and imperial periods 
do choose to identify Marcellus’ collection of artworks as a watershed. 
Livy’s treatment is revealing: 


dum haec in Hispania geruntur, Marcellus captis Syracusis, cum cetera in 
Sicilia tanta fide atque integritate composuisset ut non modo suam gloriam 
sed etiam maiestatem populi Romani augeret, ornamenta urbis, signa 
tabulasque quibus abundabant Syracusae, Romam devexit, hostium quidem 
illa spolia et parta belli iure; ceterum inde primum initium mirandi 
Graecarum artium opera licentiaeque huius sacra profanaque omnia volgo 
spoliandi factum est, quae postremo in Romanos deos, templum id ipsum 
primum quod a Marcello eximie ornatum est, vertit. visebantur enim ab 
externis ad portam Capenam dedicata a M. Marcello templa propter excel- 
lentia eius generis ornamenta, quorum perexigua pars comparet. (Livy 
25.40.1-3) 

While these things were happening in Hispania, Marcellus, who had 
captured Syracuse, and who had made all his other arrangements in Sicily 
with such great good faith and integrity that he increased not only his own 
glory but also the majesty of the Roman people, carried away the decora- 
tions of the city, the statues and paintings which Syracuse had in abundance, 
and these were indeed enemy spoils and justly won in war. But from this 
sprung the first beginning of admiring Greek artworks and our current 
practice of despoiling everything, sacred and profane, without distinction 


Palombi (1996) with bibliography; Richardson (1978) has a controversial, and in my view unsuccess- 
ful, re-evaluation of the evidence for its location. 

7 Livy 25.40.1-3; Cic. Verr. 2.4.121, Rep. 1.21; cf. Pape (1975) 6-7. 

® Flor. 1.13.26-7. Gruen (1992) 86-94 lists a number of other early examples. 

° McDonnell (2006a). 
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which afterwards turned on the Roman gods, and first of all the very temple 
which was exceptionally adorned by Marcellus. For even foreigners used to 
go to see the temple Marcus Marcellus dedicated at the Capena Gate 
because of its excellent ornaments of this type, of which only the tiniest 
part remains. 


Livy links the taste for Greek art to the immoral practice of art theft."° The 
passage is part of his wider argument about moral decline in the late 
Republic, a theme which is not unique to Livy but found in many authors 
of his and the immediately preceding generation." Often citing Marcellus 
specifically, but also other generals who came after him, the combined 
thrust of the pattern of thought Livy represents claims that the influx of 
fine art from the Greek-speaking world was part of a gradual move away 
from proper Roman traditions towards Greek luxury, which sapped the 
moral fibre of the Roman people and turned them away from the common 
good towards individual pleasures. Much here is relevant to discourses of 
public and private, from ownership to the relationship between individual 
and community, and the development of the theme in Livy and beyond 
brings us squarely into the rhetoric of /uxuria and the debate over its 
acceptable place in public and private life."* 

The attitude of Romans towards Greek art has been described in terms of 
a dichotomy between ‘Catonians’ and ‘connoisseurs’."* According to this 
version of the narrative, hellenophiles of the second century BCE and 
onwards began to make appreciation of Greek art part of elite Roman 
culture, expecting educated Romans to be able to discourse on individual 
artists and their works and demonstrate their taste in the decoration of their 
houses and villas. The “Catonian’ group, it is claimed, regarded the helleno- 
philes’ connoisseurship as a manifestation of /uxuria, harmful to public 
morals and implying dangerously regal aspirations on the part of collectors. 
This dichotomy is too simplistic.'* The passage of Livy I have just quoted 
might seem to support an interpretation of Romans as resenting the arrival of 
Greek art. But it is presented as the narrator’s own comment, not that of 


"© Anticipated already by the remarks of Polyb. 9.10 on the sack of Syracuse, though his point is more 
about greed in general. The fullest and most recent treatment of attitudes to art theft in the ancient 
world is Miles (2008); on historical contexts, see also Waurick (1975); Gros (1979); Ferrary (1988) 
573-88; Galsterer (1994). 

" This theme as a whole needs no rehearsal, although its nuances can be complex and controversial. 
Livy’s most striking statement of his thesis is at 1.praef-9—12; another /ocus classicus is Sall. Cat. 9-13. 

* Plut. Vit. Marc. 21 offers a developed narrative of how Marcellus’ artwork brought /uxuria and vice in 
its train; see further Edwards (2003) 52-57. For the rhetoric of /uxuria more generally, see pp. 8-10. 

° The argument is outlined by Pollitt (1978). 

‘4 For critiques, see especially Gruen (1992) 52-130; Stewart (2003) 224-31. 
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Marcellus’ contemporaries. Livy’s Cato says infesta, mihi credite, signa ab 
Syracusis inlata sunt huic urbi — ‘Believe me, the statues which have been 
brought into this city from Syracuse are dangerous’ — but here the emphasis 
is subtly different. He immediately defines the danger they present: iam 
nimis multos audio Corinthi et Athenarum ornamenta laudantes mirantesque et 
antefixa fictilia deorum Romanorum ridentes — ‘for | already hear too many 
people praising and wondering at art from Corinth and Athens and laughing 
at the terracotta that adorns the temples of the Roman gods’ (34.4.4). Even in 
Livy’s version, which need not reflect anything Cato himself ever said, the 
speech does not directly attack Greek art in itself, but only the fact that it has 
diverted attention from Roman (and specifically Roman religious) art. 
Although both modes of thought can be found in the ancient sources, it is 
hard to locate solid evidence for the existence of competing parties of 
‘Catonians’ and connoisseurs in the second century BCE and earlier — rather 
than their retrospective construction on the part of later Republican and 
especially early Augustan authors. It makes more sense to think of both as 
two rhetorical positions among others, which could be taken up and put 
down as the situation demanded, and which became more or less popular at 
different periods.’* For Roman viewers of Marcellus’ time, we should discard 
a simple equation between Greek sculpture and /uxuria. By the time Livy 
wrote, though, Marcellus’ collection was viewed almost entirely through the 
lens of enfeebling /uxuria and moral decline. 

There is no direct textual evidence concerning what the original audience 
thought about Marcellus’ artworks, and only scanty evidence concerning the 
way they were displayed. Nevertheless, we can still draw some conclusions by 
examining descriptions of Marcellus’ temple and looking for possible paral- 
lels. The picture which emerges is of a complex which is in some ways utterly 
standard, but which also shows innovations that help explain Livy’s choice to 
make this monument the start of Roman interest in Greek art. Although we 
cannot quantify Romans’ exposure to Greek art either before or after 211, 
Marcellus’ display of a large collection of art explicitly marked as Greek in a 
victory complex created a new type of viewing experience. 

Marcellus’ complex actually contained two temples. At the time he came 
to build it there was already one temple on the site, dedicated to Honos 
in 234 BCE by Q. Fabius Maximus (the later Cunctator)."® Marcellus 
apparently began a renovation of this earlier temple of Honos now in the 


So Stewart (2003) 224-31; compare Wallace-Hadrill (2008) passim, especially 63-4 on code- 
switching. 

© Cic. Nat. D. 2.61. Palombi (1996) claims that Fabius’ temple was also to Honos et Virtus together, 
although other commentators (including Fears (1981) 835, cited by Palombi) read Cicero to mean 
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names of both deities before being told by the pontifices that a separate 
dedication to Virtus would be required.'? The complex is sometimes 
referred to in the singular as the aedes or templum Honoris et Virtutis, but 
Valerius Maximus reports that the pontifices demanded that Marcellus set 
up images of Honos and Virtus separatis aedibus — ‘in separate houses’ 
(1.1.8). There were therefore at least two separate cellae, and probably two 
entirely separate buildings.” A later description by Symmachus gives a 
good idea of the final form of the complex as containing two linked but 
distinct temples: maiores nostri ... aedes Honori atque Virtuti gemella facie 
iunctim locarunt — ‘our ancestors placed the shrines to Honos and Virtus 
joined together with a twin facade’ (Ep. 1.20.1). There are good parallels for 
the creation of architecturally harmonious complexes of two or more 
temples, in, for example, the fifth-century double temples in the Area 
Sacra di Sant’Omobono or the group of four Republican temples at 
Ostia. In both examples, symmetrically arranged identical temples look 
out in the same direction from a single podium. An arrangement along 
these lines answers well to Symmachus’ (admittedly later) description of a 
‘twin facade’. 

Cicero tells us Marcellus displayed his artwork near (rather than in) the 
temples." By doing so, he arrogated more space to his project. The 
paintings needed to be attached to walls, but freestanding statues could 
be spaced out across the temple forecourt. Rather than simply building a 
single temple, Marcellus anticipated Metellus’ strategy by demarcating an 
entire sacred complex, and the role of the statuary must have been key to 
the spatial experience it provided. There is no evidence regarding any kind 
of monumental perimeter wall, but it would not be unusual, and I would 
not be the first to suggest that even some kind of portico is possible.*° With 
or without a monumental boundary, we must imagine a forest of statues in 
the area surrounding the two temples — a new Area Capitolina, but marked 
by stylistic coherence and all under the aegis of a single patron. They would 
have marked the space as different from other open spaces and created an 
overwhelming viewing experience. In building his complex, Marcellus 
used art and architecture to carve out a small piece of Rome’s public 


that it was to Virtus alone. The date of the original dedication is also controversial: Richardson 
(1978) proposes to attribute it to an earlier Fabius, a view Zidtkowski (1992) 58-9 finds untenable. 

"7 Livy 27.25.7-9; Val. Max. 1.1.8; Plut. Vit. Marc. 28.1. For the political implications of the re- 
foundation and the quarrel with the pontifices, see Cassola (1962) 314-30; Gros (1979). 

“ Singular aedes: Cic. Verr. 2.4.121; Livy 25.40.2-3 switches between singular temp/um and plural 
templa in the space of two sentences. 

9 Cic. Verr. 2.4.121: ad aedem Honoris et Virtutis. *° Welch (2006a) 504 makes the suggestion. 
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space for himself, just as he marked a small piece of the state’s military 
success for his individual glory. 

The complex as a whole conveyed an entirely standard message con- 
cerning Marcellus’ military success and piety.” It was the number and the 
quality of the artworks which distinguished his victory temple from others, 
and in this he was successful, since Cicero and Livy were still talking about 
the size and quality of the art collection displayed there years later. 
Marcellus’ captured art attracted the attention of Roman viewers, even 
those below the level of the elite. At De republica 1.21, Cicero makes his 
character Philus refer to two celestial spheres which had formed part of 
Marcellus’ booty. One was kept in Marcellus’ grandson’s own house, but 
the other was displayed at the temple, and this one was nobilior in volgus — 
‘better-known to the common people’. 

Given how profound an impact Marcellus’ collection made on its 
Roman audience, it is interesting that when Livy comments specifically 
on the experience it offered, he is more concerned with the reaction of a 
non-normative viewer. Livy puts into the mouth of one of his (Roman) 
characters some musings on the effect Marcellus’ collection might have on 
Hiero king of Syracuse himself were he alive to see it: 


‘si ab res inferis existat rex Hiero, fidissimus imperi Romani cultor, quo ore 
aut Syracusas aut Romam ei ostendi posse, cum, ubi semirutam ac spoliatam 
patriam respixerit, ingrediens Romam in vestibulo urbis, prope in porta, 
spolia patriae suae visurus sit?’ (Livy 26.32.4) 


‘If King Hiero, that most faithful supporter of Roman power, were to rise 
from the realms below, with what words could we show him either Syracuse 
or Rome, when, after he looked back on his half-destroyed and despoiled 
fatherland, he would see as he entered Rome, in the vestibule of the city, 
almost in the gate, the spoils of his fatherland?’ 


The speech’s effectiveness derives from a sense of disjunction: it was a 
shock to imagine a foreign point of view, because Romans were expected to 
understand captured spoils as unproblematically glorious.** The artworks 
stood as permanent reminders of conquest, set on bases naming the towns 
from which they were taken. CYL I* 608, an inscribed statue base found 
elsewhere in the city, demonstrates the usual practice for booty: it reads M. 
Claudius M. f. / consol / Hinnad cepit — “Marcus Claudius, son of Marcius, 


*" Bravi (2012) 29-32 discusses the traditional Romanness of Marcellus’ temple. 
9-3 
22 . . . . . soe + . + > 
A similar reaction from a foreign viewer is imagined at Cic. Verr. 2.1.59 — perhaps Livy’s model for 
this passage? 
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consul, took [this] from Enna’. Inscriptions permanently labelled 
Marcellus’ statues as non-Roman, there to be appreciated by victorious 
Roman eyes — and also as the commander’s personal contributions to the 
landscape. Even as they constructed a community of Romans, they 
reminded the viewer of the role of an individual. The beauty of the art, 
the glory of the victory, and Marcellus’ personal virtus were welded into a 
unified message. 

Marcellus’ temple need not have been funded entirely or even partially 
from his own share of the booty; no ancient source specifies this.* What is 
quite clear from the sources is that the artworks displayed around the 
temple were from part of the booty Marcellus himself controlled, either as 
manubiae or as private property in the strictest sense. This is the implica- 
tion of Cicero’s words at in Verrem 2.4.121, where he praises Marcellus for 
putting his booty on display at the temple rather than in his house, gardens, 
or villa. Cicero has his own agenda and does not always let the truth get in 
the way of his courtroom flourishes, but it would be pointless to praise 
Marcellus for displaying the art in public if he had not had the option to 
keep it in private. The clinching piece of evidence comes from Cicero 
again. I have already mentioned his account of the two celestial globes 
taken from Syracuse, one of which ended up in the temple collection and 
the other in Marcellus’ house. Cicero tells us that aliud nihil ex tanta praeda 
domum suam deportavisset — ‘out of so much booty he took nothing else to 
his house’ (Rep. 1.21). Marcellus was free to take one globe, and gave the 
other as his personal donation. 

Cicero was happy to praise Marcellus for his restraint in not keeping the 
captured artworks for himself. But, as we have already seen, there was 
another tradition, represented by Livy, which attacked Marcellus for his 
rapacity in taking so much booty from Syracuse. The people of Syracuse 
themselves sent a delegation to Rome to complain (Livy 26.30). Slightly 
later in his work, Livy draws a contrast with the pious exemplum of 
Marcellus’ contemporary and rival, Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator, who 
refused to take statues of the gods from Tarentum after sacking that city in 
209 BCE: deos iratos Tarentinis reliqui iussit — ‘he ordered that the angry 
gods should be left to the people of Tarentum’ (27.16.8). And yet we know 
Fabius did take at least one statue from Tarentum: the Hercules he 
dedicated in the Area Capitolina.** Why does Livy not understand 


* So Orlin (1997) 131-2, distinguishing correctly between the construction and the ornamentation of 
the sanctuary; contra Pietila-Castrén (1982) 58; Aberson (1994) 146. 

* Plin. HN 34.40; Plut. Vit. Fab. 22.6; for full discussion of this statue, see above, pp. 108-9. Gruen 
(1992) 94-103 and Flower (2003) discuss the rivalry between Marcellus and Fabius Maximus and its 
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Fabius’ action, too, as sacrilegious theft or immoral /uxuria? A full explana- 
tion has to take in the location of Fabius’ dedication as well as the quality 
and quantity of artwork. Fabius’ statue was a personal memorial and a 
work of art as well as a sacred dedication, but in the crowded Capitoline it 
could not create a semi-private space equivalent to Marcellus’ complex.” 
The fact that Livy understands Marcellus’ collection in terms of (private) 
luxuria rather than (public) magnificentia, (private) art rather than (public) 
sacred dedication, demonstrates that it belonged at least as much to the 
private sphere as to the public. 

Marcellus’ construction of a votive victory temple followed precedent, as 
did his personal dedication of captured works of art to a god. What was 
unusual was his use of large enough quantities of captured artwork of high 
enough quality to attract comment generations later. The two temples 
surrounded by statuary, and, I suspect, by some kind of monumental wall 
or even portico, marked out a space larger than just the footprint of 
Marcellus’ own temple itself. Recall, again, that all the early examples in 
the previous chapter of temples which became known by the names of their 
founders were also part of larger complexes. The final link in the chain is 
the manubiae. The Senate and treasury often contributed money towards 
the building of votive victory temples. We can be more confident, how- 
ever, in identifying the artwork with which generals adorned their temples 
as belonging to the manubiae. It was the decoration and extraneous 
architectural features of temple complexes which generals paid for, either 
out of their own pockets or from their special share of the booty. 

When he decided to use art as part of his victory monument, Marcellus 
was repeating and improving on the examples of his predecessors like 
Spurius Carvilius Maximus on the Capitoline. The Marcelli may also 
have employed the clustering tactic exemplified by the Scipios. His grand- 
son, also called Marcus Claudius Marcellus, later erected three more statues 
in the area, depicting himself, his father, and his grandfather (our 
Marcellus) with the famous inscription HI] MARCELLI NOVIES 
COSS — “three Marcelli, nine times consul’. Asconius, who reports the 
statues and their inscriptions, says M. Marcellus the grandson placed them 
in monumentis avi sui ad Honoris et Virtutis — either ‘on’ or ‘among the 
monuments of his grandfather, next to the temple of Honos et Virtus’ 
(12 Clark). If we take im here to mean ‘among’, then the reference is to the 


reception by later sources; on the reaction to their plunder, see also Gros (1979); McDonnell 
(2006a); Miles (2008) 61-9. 

* Celani (1998) 46 draws a similar distinction based on the religious prominence of the Capitoline — 
but Marcellus’ statues too were set up in sacred space. 
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forest of statues surrounding the temple — but as we know from Cicero, 
they were gone by Asconius’ time. More likely, Asconius actually means 
‘on top of a tomb monument (plural for singular) near the temple.*° M. 
Marcellus, in the second century BCE, did exactly the same thing as the 
contemporary Cornelii Scipiones and adorned his family tomb with new 
and impressive statuary.”” As well as a cluster of the type explored in the 
previous chapter, we thus have good evidence for a continuing link 
between multiple generations of Marcelli and the complex.”® 

I argued in the previous chapter that a public votive victory temple alone 
was in danger of being subsumed into the state religion and losing some of 
the strength of its connection with its founder. Marcellus’ project in fact 
provides a perfect illustration of the danger: by renovating and adding to 
the pre-existing temple of Honos, he diluted any claim its previous patron, 
Q. Fabius Maximus, might have had over the space and its divine occu- 
pant. Marcellus himself, in turn, needed to make sure his own temple 
would not suffer the same fate. The popularity of large-scale architectural 
complexes and their success in commemorating their founders when 
compared to temples which stood alone suggests that it was the space, 
decoration, and building activity around the main temple which a patron 
could stamp with his own personality. This space was no less sacred than 
the temple itself, since it was in the open forecourt that ritual activity was 
performed. It was the forecourt that Marcellus thronged with his statues, 
each marked with an inscription as his personal booty. Worshippers and 
visitors would have been firmly reminded of Marcellus’ individual con- 
nection to the gods Honos and Virtus, as well as his own Aonores (magis- 
tracies and other signs of distinction) and virtutes (military successes). His 
deployment of art inside and around the temple created a distinctive spatial 
experience, explicitly tied to his martial exploits. 

My reconstruction of Marcellus’ complex is inevitably speculative, and 
the spatial experience to which his use of art contributed is impossible to 
recover in detail. In the next few generations, however, several more 
buildings were constructed in Rome to house captured art, and some of 
these are better attested in the textual and archaeological record. We also 
enter a period when more evidence is available concerning Roman atti- 
tudes to ‘Greek’ culture — although more evidence does not necessarily 


a Compare Livy 38.56.4 (on the tomb of the Scipios): in Scipionum monumento tres statuae sunt. 

*? Coarelli (1972) 79-80 notes the similarity. 

8 Clark (2007) 181 suggests that Cicero’s reference to M. Marcellus’ virtus at Pis. 44 was meant as a 
direct allusion to the statue group and its connection with the temple, which explains why Asconius 
mentions it in his commentary on the passage. 
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mean more consensus among modern scholars on how that evidence 
should be interpreted. 


Hercules Musarum as heterotopia 


M. Fulvius Nobilior, who captured the Greek city of Ambracia in 189 BCE, 
dedicated a number of works of art in the temple of Hercules Musarum in 
the Circus Flaminius. The temple is depicted on the Marble Plan (Fig 6.1), 
and there has also been some archaeological investigation in the area.” The 
nature of Nobilior’s intervention in the area, as well as the exact date, is 
disputed. Although one late source explicitly credits Nobilior with build- 
ing the temple, some modern scholars have proposed that he merely built 
an addition to an existing temple of Hercules.*° In any case, the result was a 
temple complex adorned with captured Greek artworks, and Nobilior’s 
name was connected to it up to and after its renovation in the time of 
Augustus. Like Marcellus’ temple of Honos et Virtus, it has often been 
assumed that the temple was a manubial project, when in fact the sources 
are more easily read to imply only that the statuary with which Nobilior 
decorated the complex were manubiae.** Both contained individual tem- 
ples within larger complexes. Nobilior used many of the same techniques as 
Marcellus to ensure his temple complex would memorialise his personal 
achievement, but in this case the role played by captured statuary and the 
spatial experience it created is easier to untangle. Indeed, the controversy 
over whether or not Nobilior built a new temple is instructive: if he did 
not, we have no idea who was the original temple’s patron. The fact that 


» Castagnoli (1983); Gianfrotta (1985). 

*° Eumenius, Oratio per instaurandis scholis (= Pan. Lat. 9) 7.3 explicitly gives Nobilior as founder of a 
temple of Hercules Musarum, while Cic. Arch. 27 merely mentions a dedication to the Muses, and 
Serv. ad Aen. 1.8 claims that he transferred an aedicula of the Muses to a temple of Hercules. There is 
also a (textually difficult) mention in Livy (40.51.6) of Nobilior building a portico by a temple of 
Hercules, for which see Coarelli (1997a) 460. Richardson (1977) suspects that Nobilior’s temple was 
to the Muses alone, and Hercules was added by the consul Marcius Philippus in 56 BCE. His 
argument from silence is unconvincing. Perhaps more likely is the proposal of Castagnoli (1961) 608, 
amplified by Aberson (1994) 199-216 and now Riipke (2011) 87-90, that Fulvius added the Muses 
while renovating an older temple of Hercules; but see Martina (1981) on the unity of the cult, and 
Coarelli (1997a) 452-84 for a vigorous defence (which I am inclined to accept) of Nobilior as its sole 
founder. Those wishing to follow the debate in more detail may consult Viscogliosi (1996) with 
references. 

Cic. Arch. 27 tells us that Nobilior dedicated his manubiae to the Muses, while Eumenius says that 
the temple itself was funded from censorial funds. Eumenius is writing much later, but even without 
his testimony it is more natural to read Cicero as saying that Nobilior set up manubial statues in a 
(not necessarily manubial) temple. See further Orlin (1997) 132-3, contra Pietila-Castrén (1987) 101. 
Shatzman (1972) 182 understands Cicero correctly but still believes the temple was manubial. 
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PIANTA MARMOREA DI ROMA ANTICA TAV. XXIX 


31 Campidoglio - Templi del Foro Olitorio- Tempio di Apollo Sosiano ¢ tempio ignoto - 
« Theatrum Marcelli - Porticus Octaviae ct Filippi --- Aedis lovis - Aedis lunonis - Aedis 
Herculis Musarum » {rovescio liscio) 


Fig. 6.1 Area of the Circus Flaminius on the Severan Marble Plan of Rome, with line 
drawings representing lost fragments known from Renaissance manuscripts. The 
Porticus Octaviae (ex-Porticus Metelli) is in the centre; below it, the temple of 
Hercules Musarum surrounded by the Porticus Philippi. Carettoni et al. (1960) 
tav. 29, reproduced with permission of the Comune di Roma. 
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Nobilior dedicated there statues of Muses captured from Ambracia is, by 
contrast, entirely uncontroversial. The artworks and other additions were 
more successful a monument to their patron’s name than the temple. 

Nobilior’s army carried 785 bronze and 230 marble statues in his trium- 
phal procession, alongside plenty of gold and silver in the form of bullion, 
coins, and crowns, and enemy weaponry (Livy 39.5.14-16). The Ambracians 
themselves complained that their town was denuded, their gods (in statue 
form) torn away (Livy 38.43.5). Not all of the artwork was placed in 
the temple — or at least not immediately. Defending Nobilior against the 
Ambracians’ attacks, the consul Flaminius (in Livy’s version) makes the 
point that it is right and proper for Nobilior to carry the booty before his 
chariot in the triumph and then fasten it to the pillars of his house (38.43.10). 
We know for a fact that at least one statue from Ambracia ended up at the 
Fulvian family seat at Tusculum.** Nobilior faced criticism from his enemy 
Lepidus for his treatment of the booty, and probably also from Cato: this is 
the era of Cato’s speech uti praeda in publicum referatur — ‘that booty should 
be restored to the public’. Nobilior’s intervention at Hercules Musarum has 
been seen by modern scholars as a rebuttal to Cato. The artworks he took as 
manubiae fell in disputed territory between public and private, and when he 
did finally set a portion of them up in public they still maintained an element 
of the private. The spatial experience offered by his new, publicly accessible 
art collection has to be understood in its relationship to the private galleries 
Cato’s speech accused rapacious generals of enjoying. 

Pliny (HN 35.66) tells us the complex housed a famous set of Greek 
statues of nine Muses taken from Ambracia.** Nobilior’s temple was later 
surrounded by the Porticus Philippi, built in the early Augustan period, 
and the portico shown on the Marble Plan may represent this or a later 
reconstruction. But Livy suggests Nobilior also built a portico, and some 
scholars have also detected traces of this earlier construction on the Plan.” 
The Marble Plan (Fig. 6.1) shows a number of dots inside small squares 


* The previously unnoticed connection is made by Heslin (2015) 203. The base (which is Augustan, 
but must be a replacement) is C/L 1° 616: M. Fulvius M. f | Ser. n. cos. | Aetolia cepit. Cic. Planc. 20 
confirms that the Fulvii were from Tusculum. 

Martina (1981); La Rocca (2006); Heslin (2015) 204-6. The surviving fragment of the speech (ORF* 
Cato 98) attacks those who set up statues of the gods in their homes like furniture. 

34 A statue base found in the area (CYL T° 615) reads M. Folvius M. f. / Ser. n. Nobilior / cos. Ambracia/ 
cepit. Compare Polyb. 21.30.9, Livy 38.19.13, and De vir. ill. 52.2, who all report that Nobilior took a 
large amount of art from Ambracia. The possible form of the statues themselves is discussed by 
Marabini Moevs (1981); Ridgway (1990) 246-52. 

Livy 40.51.6: porticum ... ad fanum Herculis; unfortunately, the text here is corrupt, for which see 
Coarelli (1997a) 460. 


S 
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along the back wall of the portico. If we fill in the missing portions of the 
image on the same scale, they should number nine. According to Filippo 
Coarelli, these markings are to be interpreted as statue bases on which the 
nine Muses were located, implying an original wall in the same position 
which was part of Nobilior’s portico. Peter Heslin proposes an alternative 
explanation: the row of dots on the Plan running around the temple and its 
oddly-shaped podium but inside the Porticus Philippi represent the origi- 
nal portico; after the restoration it remained in situ at a lower level.*” 

The controversy over the location of the statues and date of the portico 
illustrates the difficulty of reconstructing a monument like this from the 
Plan and limited archaeological investigation. Even without adhering to 
any particular reconstruction, however, the available evidence suggests 
some conclusions about the spatial experience the complex provided. It 
is clear this was a complicated monument. The inner row of dots on the 
Plan, if they do not belong to a portico, may represent trees, and even if 
they do not we should imagine architecture, sculpture, and planting work- 
ing together.** It is even possible that pools and fountains played in the 
oddly shaped features on the Plan.” A combination of curves and recti- 
linear shapes as well as (archaeologically attested) changes in level provided 
an intricate articulation of space (Fig. 6.2). The central temple was round, 
but stood in a rectangular enclosure. Five steps led up to it, and the path to 
reach those steps went between two oddly shaped features which seem to 
protrude from the temple podium and so may also have been at a higher 
level. These features as well as the higher level of (at least) the later portico 
meant there was limited access between the different parts of the complex: 
movement was restricted to certain well-defined routes.*° 

Nobilior’s complex is strikingly different from other Roman temples of 
the same period. The precise layout of the podium depicted on the Plan 
may not go all the way back to Nobilior, but the round temple certainly 
does.*" One can find parallels for this or that element, but as a whole it 
must have struck contemporary viewers as highly innovative. The temple 
itself is only a small part of a much larger complex with a variety of possible 
uses. It forms part of a trend of increasingly complicated combinations of 


36 Coarelli (1997a) 482-3.” Heslin (2015) 216-17. ** Dots as trees: Castagnoli (1983) 99. 

» La Rocca (2006) 113 envisages a Museion ‘che preveda la presenza degli edifici sacri entro un vero 
parco, sebbene di non grande misura, con giardini, ninfei e porticati per passagiate e conversazioni al 
coperto’. 

4° Macaulay-Lewis (2008) 114-16 discusses movement in the complex. Elevated height of the portico: 
Castagnoli (1983) 97-9; Gianfrotta (1985) 382-4; Coarelli (1997a) 480. 

* The back wall of its podium is constructed of cappellaccio tufa, a poor building material which fell 
out of use entirely after the second century BCE: Castagnoli (1983) 95-6; Coarelli (1997a) 478-80. 
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Fig. 6.2 Coarelli’s reconstructions of the temple of Hercules Musarum. Coarelli 
(1997a) 479, reproduced with permission of Edizioni Quasar. 


architectural and spatial typologies in victory complexes which melded and 
blurred the lines between different types of space even more successfully 
than the Scipios’ cluster of separate monuments. The connection to the 
arts the dedication to the muses implies was carried through; it became a 
meeting place for a group of poets, and Nobilior himself was closely 
connected to the most famous Latin poet of his age, Ennius.** Ennius 
may even have finished his Annales with the transfer of the Muses to 
Rome: a fitting institutional pendant to his own inspiration in the 
prologue, and a further means for Nobilior to memorialise his connection 
with the temple.” Poetry itself was celebrated by the bronze sacellum 
dedicated to the Camenae, Italian goddesses connected to the Muses, 
which Nobilior also moved into the sanctuary (Serv. ad Aen. 1.8). The 
enclosing feature, whether it was a grove of trees or a portico, created a 


® Cic. Arch. 27; Tusc. 1.3. Ennius included Nobilior’s campaigns in his Annales, and also wrote an 
Ambracia. For further discussion, see Gruen (1990) 106-22. 
#8 Discussion in Skutsch (1968) 18-21; Gratwick (1982); Feeney (2007) 143-4. 
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sense of separation from the surrounding area, delineating a space for arts 
and scholarship provided with the beauty and calm associated with the 
Muses. The spatial experience it offered and the behaviour it invited were 
entirely different to those of the Forum or the open Campus Martius. With 
its links to art, literature, and otium, it drew heavily from the private sphere. 
Yet it remained a public monument to Nobilior’s success: the Muses, of 
course, would remember him and sing his praises just as Ennius did.** 

The final embellishment of the complex was an annotated calendar, 
supposedly written by Nobilior himself (Macrob. Sat. 1.12.16). The calen- 
dar has attracted much recent scholarly debate and is not my main focus 
here, but it too played into contested worlds of public and private, Greek 
and Roman.” It probably combined for the first time the cycle of the year, 
marked by important festivals and anniversaries of temple-dedications, 
with lists of yearly magistrates stretching into past and future. In one 
sense it was a distinctively public creation, proposing a new kind of 
national history for Rome which combined the exploits of multiple 
families in a single monument.*® But the kind of community it envisaged 
was new and tinted with Greek ideas. The list of annual magistrates was 
derived from Greek models.*” In Roman eyes, historical commemoration 
of this kind was most obviously private, the purview of individual families. 
As well as creating a new public form, Nobilior was putting on wider 
display the pre-existing private practices of the elite, and it is hard to say 
whether its original audience would have experienced it as belonging to the 
public or the private sphere.** 

Latin poets such as Ennius acknowledged their debt to their Greek 
predecessors while claiming they could produce cultural artefacts of 
equivalent quality in Latin. Their reception of Greek ideas was active 
and dynamic. Nobilior’s complex did exactly the same thing: he brought 
the Greek statues into the Roman city, but grouped them with local 
goddesses as well, and in the calendar expressed the traditions of Roman 


44 The connection between triumph, poetry, and renown is well explored by La Rocca (2006). 

*® For full discussion, see Riipke (1995a), (2006); Feeney (2007); Riipke (201). 

46 So Gildenhard (2003) 96-7, and cf. Beard (1987) on the yearly cycle of festivals as constitutive of 
Roman identity; though Riipke (1995b) 593-628 — especially 607-28, which are not represented in 
the English edition of Riipke (2011) — is correct that the ‘publication’ of the calendar in Rome does 
not imply a Habermasian public sphere, for which see further Hélkeskamp (2014) 381-4. 

4” Argued by Riipke (1995). 

8 Compare the tensions involved in Nobilior’s use of Ennius’ epic poetry to memorialise his deeds: 
Sciarrino (2004) has argued that Cato objected strongly not only to the indecorous use of Greek 
poetic forms in public life, but also to the dangerous overlap between pre-existing but exclusive 
(private) practices of preserving memory through song and the new (public) elevation of profes- 
sional poets. 
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religion organised in a way which suggested Greek scholarship.*” Nobilior 
staged a public performance of the Roman elite man as an active reader of 
Greek culture, taking the initiative in producing a new mental universe. 
The result was something entirely new — and that in itself would have 
helped Nobilior achieve his broader aim of making his building stand out 
and monumentalising his military achievement. He presented himself as a 
successful general connected to Hercules, but also as a sensitive patron of 
the Muses. 


Metellus Macedonicus and the Granikos Monument 


Nobilior’s complex dedicated to Hercules Musarum brings us back, in 
time and space, to Metellus’ portico. When Nobilior built his temple, its 
nearest neighbour was the temple of Juno Regina to the south. It was this 
temple Metellus Macedonicus surrounded with his portico a generation 
later, adding the temple to Jupiter Stator I examined in the previous 
chapter (see Fig. 5.4). One important aspect of Metellus’ complex remains 
to be discussed. Metellus, just like Marcellus and Nobilior, used captured 
Greek art as part of his strategy of visual and spatial differentiation. The 
Porticus Metelli was later refurbished and renamed the Porticus Octaviae; 
parts of the later complex are still visible today (Fig. 5.1). As the Porticus 
Octaviae it is attested as holding one of the largest public collections of art 
in the city.°° Much of the collection must have accreted over time, but 
from the beginning this space was used for the display of sculpture, and 
Cicero (Verr. 2.4.126) attests that in his day, before the Augustan renova- 
tion, it was one of the places one might go to view art. In particular, it 
housed one huge sculptural group, the twenty-six equestrian statues by the 
great Greek sculptor Lysippus known as the Granikos Monument.” 

The bronzes which formed the Granikos Monument, counted among 
the masterpieces of one of Greece’s most famous sculptors, were originally 
commissioned by Alexander the Great after his victory at the battle of the 
Granikos in 334 BCE; they depicted twenty-five of the special troops 
known as Alexander’s Companions who had died in the battle, and 
Alexander himself was also included among them.’* We do not know 


* On the calendar and traditions of scholarship, see Riipke (2006); cf. Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 239-48. 
La Rocca (2006), (2012) 60-1 argues that the complex’s allusions to the calendar, the Muses, and 
Numa together suggest a Pythagorean connection. 

°° Celani (1998) 151-6 has a full catalogue. 

® Vell. Pat. 1.11.4 (quoted above, p.96); Plin. HV 34.64. 

* Aristoboulos FGrH 2.139 fr. 5; Arr. Anab. 1.16.4; Plut. Vit. Alex. 16.8; see further Calcani (1989) 43-8. 
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exactly how they were arranged in Metellus’ complex, but their overall 
visual and spatial impact must have been impressive: twenty-six life-size 
bronze horses and riders, displayed in a purpose-built space. 

Romans of Metellus’ time would have understood perfectly the message 
of the Granikos monument. Alexander was a name to conjure with in 
second-century BCE Italy: the famous Alexander Mosaic of Pompeii is not 
much later.’ The mosaic shows Alexander bareheaded, charismatic, a king 
and a leader; Lysippus’ sculpture would have represented him in a similar 
way. He stood among his fallen comrades, but must have been individua- 
lised and set apart in some way as well, maybe by the same device of leaving 
his head bare. Metellus had conquered Alexander’s people and was making 
a claim to be a new Alexander. In setting up the monument in a portico 
next to a temple of Jupiter, he followed Alexander’s example exactly: their 
original location was the temple of Zeus at Dion in Macedonia, which also 
had a portico.** Pliny (HIN 34.64) describes how each sculpture was a 
perfect likeness, suggesting that one way Romans experienced the complex 
was to stroll through at leisure examining each one closely. 

As Velleius also reports, Metellus’ temple was the first in Rome to be 
built entirely in marble. We know the name of its architect, Hermodorus 
of Salamis, a Greek whom Metellus brought to Rome (Vitr. 3.2.5). It was 
originally peripteral, surrounded by columns on all sides in the Greek style, 
unlike the older, more frontal, temple of Juno Regina (Fig. 5.4). The 
rhythm of multiple long lines of columns, especially marble, would still 
have been unusual in the second-century city, imparting a definite Greek 
flavour.” The twenty-six equestrian statues added to the spatial patterning. 
Like Hercules Musarum, this complex was unapologetically Greek in 
many ways, while at the same time fitting perfectly into the Roman 
tradition of victory monuments. 


Kings and generals between public and private 


The complexes Nobilior and Metellus built to house their captured art- 
works were both public spaces, but also spaces apart, dominated by an 
individual. They used many of the same techniques as Marcellus, but since 
their monuments are better attested, we can draw further conclusions 
about how they used architecture to delineate and characterise the spaces 


* For Roman receptions of Alexander, see esp. Spencer (2002). 

** For Dion, see Calcani (1989) 19-21. 

* Jucker (1950) 3-4 has some penetrating remarks on the intentional Greekness of the space; see also 
Gros (1976). 
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they created. Both juxtaposed different architectural and spatial types to 
create unified complexes which fitted neatly into no pre-existing category. 
Nobilior’s sanctuary used innovative architecture which would have felt 
foreign to the Roman public, and included decorative elements which 
blurred the lines between Roman and Greek. Metellus, and possibly his 
predecessors too, used a portico to set his sanctuary apart from the rest of 
the city in literal fashion. The artworks displayed served in part to heighten 
the feeling of difference. They stood for the general’s successes, and also his 
generosity, since unlike the funds for temple construction they came 
entirely from his own portion of the booty. But they could do even 
more: Metellus’ use of a sculpture connected to Alexander suggests that 
criteria specific to the particular works of art used and their provenance 
could also affect the experience of visiting one of these sanctuaries.” 

Syracuse, the city which provided Marcellus’ booty, reached the height 
of its prosperity in the mid-third century BCE under the king Hiero II, 
who undertook a major building programme in the city. Nobilior took his 
statues from Ambracia, which had been something of a backwater until it 
was beautified by king Pyrrhus of Epirus, who was probably a plunderer of 
art himself: it is possible that he seized the Muses from Athens and installed 
them at Ambracia, from where they were seized again by Nobilior.’” The 
Granikos monument was bound up with the personality and power of 
Alexander. As Livy tells it (34.4.3), Cato saw the danger: his speech against 
the abrogation of sumptuary legislation in 195 links the snares of Greek and 
Asian vices with the act of touching royal treasures.® In taking these works 
of art to Rome and installing them under their own patronage, Roman 
generals were behaving just like the patrons of the basilicas: moving 
between a regal world and a republic, they played the part of Hellenistic 
kings in a city which had thrown out its kings centuries before. 

The generals’ royal pretensions should cause us no surprise. Romans of 
the period all sought to grab at the charismatic power of royalty, as the 
development of the basilica has already demonstrated.” Their monarchical 
affectations should not be seen as anything more sinister than another way 
to get a leg up in the punishing aristocratic competition which formed the 
backdrop to their lives.°° They could also use allusion to kingship as a way 


6 On the importance of provenance in Roman appreciation of art, see Robert (1995) and (2007), 
especially 19-20, for connections to Hellenistic kings. 

*” Suggested by Pape (1975) 12. 58 Edwards (2003) 54—5 has a detailed discussion of the speech. 

°° See Chapter 4. 

6° See further Rawson (1975); Hélscher (1990); Kuttner (1999b); Spencer (2002); Bell (2004), espe- 
cially 151-98. 
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of negotiating power in multiple cultural discourses.” I have argued in this 
chapter that victorious generals used Greek art to set their victory com- 
plexes apart from other public spaces. In doing so, they also located them 
between Greek and Roman, royal and Republican, discourses of power. 
Like the patrons of the basilicas they used columnar architecture and 
enclosed forms reminiscent of Hellenistic palaces. Other media were also 
brought to bear: when Nobilior took Ennius on campaign to write up his 
deeds in heroic verse (something which disgusted Cato), and in general in 
his patronage of a complex which was almost a Museion, he was acting the 
part of the Hellenistic monarch. Marcellus sent personal donations to 
Lindos and Samothrace, built a gymnasium at Catania, and received the 
honour of a Sicilian festival, the Marcellia. All of these were the acts of a 
Hellenistic king.” 

By alluding to Hellenistic modes of representing power, the generals 
brought into play new understandings of public and private, and thus the 
possibility of negotiating Roman concepts of public and private in new 
ways. The divide between public and private functions entirely differently 
under a royal paradigm. If the state (for want of a better word) is identified 
in some way with the person of the king, then anything he does is the 
business of the state and so ‘public’ in modern English usage; but every- 
thing in the state also pertains to him as an individual. In their monu- 
ments, these generals attempted to step into this realm in between public 
and private. 

The three generals under consideration here all made claims to personal, 
individual presence in what was previously undifferentiated public space. 
Their complexes used architectural innovations to create new and different 
spatial experiences, marking off these spaces from the rest of the city.°* 
They deployed manubiae and private property to underscore their private 
claims to be the patrons of their sanctuaries, even as the Senate had a role to 
play in the dedication of the temples. But it was their use of works of art 
captured from overseas cities which enabled them to position not only 
their buildings but themselves between public and private. In vowing a 


* Particularly well elucidated by Tanner (2000) 40-9; Edwards (2003) 57. 

Cato on Nobilior: Cic. Tusc. 1.3. For the royal connotations of court poets and the Museion/ 
Museum, see Zwierlein (1982) 87; Flower (1995) 186; Heslin (2015). At Livy 38.42.10, M. Aemilius 
Lepidus accuses Nobilior and his colleague Cn. Manlius Vulso of acting like the kings they had 
conquered. 

® See discussion in McDonnell (2006b) 231. 

4 Gros (1976) 402, in an apt phrase, calls them “des ilots <<hellénistiques>>’, and 404: ‘des objets 
monumentaux de marbre, isolés et figés dans leur impeccable étrangeté’; cf. Favro (1996) 80 on 
(early Augustan) Rome as a ‘city of fragments’; with La Rocca (2012) 64. 
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temple, Metellus could only be one in a long line of generals, subordinate 
to the Senate. In setting up the Granikos monument within his new 
portico, he could be the new Alexander. 


Foreign art and private life 


In each of this chapter’s case studies, a general made innovative use of fresh 
visual and architectural styles to lay claim to a portion of public space for 
himself and his family. Other examples, perhaps not so innovative and 
certainly less well attested — which may imply they were less successful in 
propagating a general’s memory into subsequent generations — can also be 
inserted into the pattern of using art and architecture to claim personal 
control over the space around a victory temple. We might consider the 
temple of Felicitas in the Velabrum, which L. Licinius Lucullus vowed and 
built in the mid-second century BCE. Cicero names this, along with the 
monumentum Catuli and the Porticus Metelli, as one of the best places to 
see art in Rome (Verr. 2.4.126). Artworks taken from Corinth by 
Mummius were displayed around rather than inside the temple, in a 
portico of some kind.®’ We know nothing about the architectural details 
of the complex, but just as in my examples above the portico provided a 
physical boundary delineating space and controlling visual and physical 
access, while the statues created a distinctive atmosphere different from 
that of the street beyond. The example of Felicitas brings out more clearly 
the role of Greek visual culture in particular for creating semi-private 
heterotopias: Lucullus’ war was in Spain, but rather than displaying 
Spanish gold or trophies, he asked his friend Mummius to supply Greek 
sculpture. Greek art was cultural capital.°° 

Each of these complexes was the product of Roman military might. 
They housed votive victory temples memorialising Roman military suc- 
cesses. The statues that adorned them, however, were under the general’s 
control, usually as part of his manubiae. | have already discussed the debate 
surrounding the exact legal status of the portion of the booty termed 
manubiae;, in practice, however, commanders were supposed to make 
sure booty was displayed in public, as sources from Cato the Censor’s 
speech uti praeda in publicum referatur to Cicero’s railings against Verres 


® Sanctuary: Strabo 8.23, specifically mentioning a portico; Cass. Dio 22.76.2. Art: Cic. Verr. 2.4.4 
Plin. HN 34.69, 36.39. Pietila-Castrén (1987) 125 has reservations about the portico, but as Palombi 
(1995) points out, there is no reason to doubt Strabo. 

6 The term is that of Bourdieu (1984); the connection with Roman use of Greek cultural forms is 
nicely brought out by Holliday (2002) 195-203, and see now also Rutledge (2012) 33 and passim. 
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for appropriating artworks from Sicily demonstrate. So far, then, this 
booty belonged in the public sphere, and in public space. 

Specifically in their parallel function as artworks, Greek sculptures taken 
as booty were implicated in a second separate debate about acceptable 
behaviour in public and in private which was less concerned with the ethics 
of plunder and more with attitudes to Greek culture. Captured artworks 
had to be placed in public not just because the community had an interest 
in them as booty, but also because of their artistic value. At least by Cicero’s 
time keeping them in private risked running into the rhetoric of luxuria — 
the debilitating moral consequences of private enjoyment of Greek art- 
works.®* But this stipulation comes up against a contrasting pattern of 
thought equating ‘Greek’ with ‘private’.©? Romans of the late Republic 
were surrounded by what they labelled as Greek culture on a daily basis, 
but insisted on a measure of decorum in its use. In particular, forms 
understood as ‘Greek’ were not appropriate for public use. Public business 
was to be transacted entirely in Latin, and it was scandalous for a magistrate 
performing his duties to do so in Greek dress.”° The same thought can be 
expressed in more positive terms: Greek culture was associated with leisure 
and relaxation.” Collections of Greek art were most obviously associated 
with villas: Cicero’s letters give us plenty of information about his own 
never-ending struggle to complete the sculptural decoration of his many 
country villas to his satisfaction.”* Two Luculli offer an instructive con- 
trast: while the consul of 151 put his friend Mummius’ sculpture on display 
in his temple as a public spectacle and a form of cultural capital, his 
grandson the consul of 74 became famous as an art lover, deriving cultural 
capital not only from his vast private collections but also from his refined 
tastes and connoisseurship. He opened his libraries to all, putting his 
private life, his leisure and otium, on display just as his grandfather had 


°7 Discussion of manubiae: above pp-159-61. On the practical imperatives, see also Berrendonner 
(2007); Gruen (1992) 110-13. 

8 And not just Greek — compare ORF* M. Porcius Cato 185 on pavimentis Poenicis —‘Carthaginian 

mosaics’. 

Jucker (1950) 87-117 still has a lot to offer on both paradigms and their complementarity; see also 

Zanker (1979), and most recently Robert (2013). 

Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 38-70 explores some of the nuances of both dress and language. 

Zanker (1979) has a good discussion. 

Almost every letter in the first book of At. contains some kind of exhortation to Atticus to help him 

decorate his Tusculan villa; discussion in Leen (1991); Rutledge (2012) 59-64. Bergmann (2001) has 

an excellent explanation of the aspects of Roman villa and garden design perceived as ‘Greek’ as 

‘landscapes of allusion’: these places symbolically transported the viewer to Greece itself, allowing an 

escape into an idealised world of culture and leisure. Most recently on the villa, /uxuria, and the 

rhetoric of Hellenization, see Zarmakoupi (2014). 
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displayed individual works of art (Plut. Vit. Luc. 42.1). This was not a 
chronological development, it is important to note: both modes were 
available to both men, but they made different choices. It is no coincidence, 
of course, that the younger Lucullus was the owner of notoriously extra- 
vagant villas and gardens: his performance of the general as cultured man of 
leisure required an appropriate backdrop. 

The association between the architecture of leisure and victory monu- 
ments rises to its peak in the portico of Pompey, discussed in the following 
chapter. There, colonnaded walkways decorated with Greek sculpture and 
enhanced with plantings and water features gestured towards the similar 
delights the general himself enjoyed in his gardens nearby. More than that, 
however, they hint at architectural, decorative, and landscape themes 
associated with otium and villa living, and beyond that to the eastern- 
inflected paradeisos gardens of Hellenistic palaces.”? For the second-century 
complexes, we have less evidence for decorative features other than sculp- 
ture, but the literary delights and (possibly) plantings of Nobilior’s 
Hercules Musarum, for example, already gesture in the same direction. 

Clearly both of these propositions — the associations between Greek art 
and public display on the one hand, and the associations between Greek 
culture, privacy, and otium on the other — admit of nuance, and they 
delineate separate scales of public and private which cannot be exactly 
conflated. The relationship between ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ was just as com- 
plex, ambiguous, and subject to manipulation as the relationship between 
‘public’ and ‘private’. As Romans debated how to integrate both of these 
relationships into their worldview, the two were sometimes mapped onto 
each other, with ‘Greek’ corresponding to ‘private’ and ‘Roman’ to ‘public’. 
Yet the exact relationship as constituted by each viewer, reader, or writer was 
rarely so simple, and once again it was precisely in the ambiguities and 
overlaps that individuals could stake new claims and create new concepts. 
Some patrons of both public and private architecture succeeded in using the 
ambiguous position of ‘Greek’ culture in Roman public life as a tool in their 
creation of a new status, for their monuments and for themselves, between 
public and private. They took as their model not the idealised Roman 
statesman but the Hellenistic monarch. 

The previous chapter established that some generals found the prestige 
of temple patronage hard to resist. But the space of a temple was usually 


” On Hellenization and the Roman garden Grimal (1969) is still fundamental; Bergmann (2001) teases 
out its cultural importance. See further La Rocca (1986); von Stackelberg (2009) 64-5; Zarmakoupi 
(2014) 103-40; and specifically on palace gardens, Nielsen (2001). 
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shared with the Senate and always shared with a god. What generals like 
Marcellus and those who followed him realised was that by directing their 
financial resources towards the creation of a complex which was more than 
just a temple, they could assert a more univocal claim to an area of public 
space. They used visual cues as well as physical barriers to create spaces set 
apart from the city beyond, marked as heterotopias and dripping with what 
was perceived as foreign luxury. Here their conquests were permanently 
memorialised, and the prestige connected to imperial expansion which 
attached to them as individuals was maximised by the absence of compet- 
ing voices. It is not always possible to discern specific architectural or visual 
features which imposed control over access or behaviour. But the equation 
between private space and control works both ways. By constructing and 
decorating their spaces in ways which gestured towards private styles and 
excluded the competing, multiple voices characteristic of public space, the 
patrons of these complexes made a symbolic move towards claiming 
control, and just as in the case of Cato the Younger and the column of 
the Basilica Porcia we find the claim was respected. Unlike the temple built 
by the unfortunate Fabius Maximus which Marcellus renovated, the three 
complexes examined in detail in this chapter were closely associated with 
the names of their founders right down to the end of the Republic. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Pompey and the privatisation of public space 
on the Campus Martius 


In the sos BCE, Pompey the Great commissioned and built a massive 
new complex on the flat plain of the Campus Martius just outside the city 
(Fig. 7.1, 7.2). At its core was Rome’s first permanent theatre, set high on 
concrete substructures and crowned by a temple to Venus Victrix. Behind 
the stage lay a large rectangular portico containing walks, works of art, 
fountains, and planting, and equipped with a curia (the eventual location 
of the assassination of Julius Caesar) containing a colossal statue of Pompey 
himself. Theatre and portico stood in Pompey’s horti, his private leisure 
gardens, and the entire complex was completed by a new house, where he 
lived for most of the decade. 

A century later, the poet Martial referred to Pompey’s complex as 
Pompei dona — ‘Pompey’s gifts’ (2.14.10). The temple, theatre, and portico 
were his gifts to the Roman people, publicly owned and accessible to all. 
Yet their relationship to the general’s horti and house meant the complex as 
a whole integrated private space in the strictest sense. Even within its public 
areas, the range of architectural typologies, functions, and associated spatial 
experiences was dizzying. The entire complex formed a sanctuary to the 
goddess. The gardens in the portico, notorious for prostitution as well as 
cultured strolls, were spaces for otium of the most personal and individual 
kind. The theatre offered different leisure experiences, as the community 
came together to see and be seen, to celebrate the gods, and to express their 
political might as they cheered and booed prominent figures. In case 
anyone missed the political importance of the theatre, the curia made 
official the presence of political space in the complex. All these activities 
were carried out under the watchful eyes of the general himself as repre- 
sented by his monumental statue, and of his protective deity, Venus 
Victrix. This complex, more than any of its predecessors, represented the 
privatisation of a significant portion of Rome’s public space." 


* Compare Hilscher (2009) 170, on Pompey’s complex as transgression. 
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Fig. 7.1 Pompey’s theatre and portico: plan showing archaeological remains, the 
Marble Plan, and modern street layout. Below are the four standing temples of the 
Largo Argentina. Coarelli (1997a) 540, reproduced with permission of Edizioni 

Quasar. 
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Fig. 7.2 3D visualisation of the theatre of Pompey, based on Canina, created by 
Martin Blazeby, Department of Digital Humanities, King’s College London. 
Reproduced with permission of the artist. 


Throughout this book, I have argued that it is impossible to draw a 
single line between public and private space in Republican Rome. This is 
especially true for Pompey’s complex. Many modern scholars have pro- 
posed interpretations of the theatre, the portico, or both together which 
take on their architecture, their decorative scheme, and the spatial experi- 
ence they offered.* But that is still only part of the story. Partly because of 
the relatively small amount of evidence we have for the rest of the complex, 
but also because of the traditional scholarly divide between studies of 
public architecture and studies of the house, few investigations have 
taken full account of the relationship between all the elements of the larger 
complex, including the temple, the horti, and the house.’ For its original 
audience, there was no such neat divide. Every element of the complex 
contributed to their spatial experience. 


* Bibliography on specific points is referred to throughout the chapter. The most detailed treatment 
currently available is Coarelli (1997a) 539-80, parts of which are also available as Coarelli (1997b). The 
works of Gleason (1994) and Kuttner (1999a) are fundamental; Spencer (2010) 167-70 contextualises 
their work within a larger study of Roman landscape. Gros (1999a), (1999b) gives a conspectus of 
earlier architectural, archaeological, and topographical work, and Albers (2013) 87-92 has a good 
recent overview; important studies of the past decade are Gagliardo/Packer (2006); Monterroso 
Checa (2006); Sear (2006) 57-61, 133-5; Packer (2007); Packer/Burge/Gagliardo (2007); Monterroso 
Checa (2010); Packer/Gagliardo/Hopkins (2010); Packer (2014). The most significant contributions 
to the literature on interpretation from historical, literary, and cultural angles include Coarelli 
(1971-2); Gros (1987); Frézouls (1983); Sauron (1987, 1994); most recently, see Cadario (2011). 

> Notable exceptions include Favro (1996) 57-60; Coarelli (1997a) 544-9; Clark (2007) 225-43. 
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After an outline of the basic layout of the complex, in the first half of this 
chapter I argue that looking at the complex as a whole, including the house 
and the horti, can give us a better idea of how it functioned as space and why 
it was so successful in entrenching its patron’s power and memorialising his 
name. In the second half, I begin by investigating how the overlapping 
spatial discourse I explored in previous chapters can be found at work in this 
complex. Finally, I look at the evidence for how the complex was actually 
used, both by some members of its original audience and by Pompey himself. 

Pompey’s complex was unashamedly Greek, ‘feminine’ and leisurely, but 
also uniquely Roman, ‘masculine’, warlike, and political. It was a space of 
freedom and leisure, but also one in which behaviour was very tightly 
controlled. It represents the culmination of the trends discussed in each of 
the preceding chapters. In this complex, Pompey successfully claimed per- 
sonal control over political space. He used the sacred as a way of blurring 
lines between what belonged to himself, to the gods, and to the community. 
Finally, he gave the people a heterotopia of Greek, cultured leisure, a glimpse 
into the private life of the elite now pushed firmly into the public gaze. 
Pompey dominated the complex as a householder dominated private space, 
and the visitor would have recognised elements of its spatial experience as 
belonging to the private realm. But the complex was also marked as public 
space, presented as a microcosm of the city or even the world. Its full impact 
depended not only on blurring lines between public and private, but on 
equating the two. Pompey was the master of his own domain; at the same 
time, he was a new Alexander, towering over public life. 


The shape of the complex 


In many ways, Pompey’s complex is a paradox. Its presence in the archive lies 
at an extreme: we have so little of its physical remains, and yet we know so 
much about it (or think we do). It was a favoured subject of writers, especially 
poets, many of whom speak more or less explicitly about its architecture and 
the spatial experiences it offered. Today, however, there are very few visible 
remains of the complex. Pompey’s building activity is also a crux for 
historical reasons. The very end of the Republic is a vital period for our 
understanding of the development of Roman public space. Precisely because 
it was a transitional period, however, it is frustratingly elusive. The interven- 
tions of Pompey and other great commanders of the late Republic set the 
scene for the transformation of the city’s public spaces under Augustus, and 
to understand the development of Augustan Rome it is vital to understand 
complexes such as Pompey’s. But the building works of Pompey and Caesar 
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were so efficiently co-opted, refurbished and reorganised by the imperial 
redesign of public space which they themselves presaged that it is difficult to 
get a good sense of what they were originally like. 

The surviving remains of Pompey’s theatre and portico, if not the 
complex as a whole, have been known for centuries (Fig. 7.1). Rome’s 
modern streets preserve the curve of the cavea as well as the general lines of 
the portico. Even so, the details of its architecture are controversial. Our 
evidence is of three kinds: the archaeological remains, textual descriptions 
in contemporary and later sources, and the Severan Marble Plan of Rome. 
This last, including lost fragments known from a Renaissance drawing, 
gives us the fullest picture of the articulation of space in the complex as a 
whole. Whatever changes may have occurred in the centuries between 
Pompey and the Plan, it seems likely that its basic shape was preserved. 

The Plan (Fig. 7.3) shows a semicircular theatre set out with the stage to 
the east, equipped with a columnar scaenae frons. Beyond it is a large 


PIANTA MARMOREA DI ROMA ANTICA ‘TAY. xxNIL 


37 38 ree Sacra dell Argentina -» Theatrum Pompei - Hesatossylr » (rove lie) 
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41 © Mawioleum Hadranis (veca ge) 


Fig. 7.3 Pompey’s theatre and portico on the Severan Marble Plan of Rome, with 
line drawings representing lost fragments known from Renaissance manuscripts. 
Carettoni et al. (1960) tav. 32, reproduced with permission of the Comune di Roma. 
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portico, as wide as the theatre and about twice as long. The central area of 
the portico is surrounded on all four sides with dots representing columns, 
and contains two symmetrical rectangular features. The outer edges of the 
portico are articulated with various niches and other spaces, facing both 
inwards and outwards. A different fragment of the Plan, on which the ‘M’ 
of “THEATRUM’ is apparently preserved, shows a single line extending 
outwards from the mid-point of the cavea, traditionally interpreted as part 
of the substructures for the Temple of Venus Victrix. 

The layout as preserved on the plan fits well with the description in our 
textual sources of a theatre equipped with a portico. We should imagine the 
portico as a large open space surrounded by roofed walkways shielded by 
columns. The two rectangular features in the open space of the portico will 
be Pompey’s zemux duplex (‘double grove’, so called by Mart. 2.14.10), the 
twin garden areas which so delighted the poets. The various niches and 
exedras in the covered walkways were used to display some of the artworks 
for which the complex was famous; others stood among the greenery of the 
garden, which also contained shady plane trees and gurgling fountains. 
Other elements of the complex reported in the textual sources are not 
shown on the Plan: the house and horti, but also the curia in the portico, 
and the temple of Venus Victrix standing at the very top of the cavea along 
with shrines to Honos, Virtus, Felicitas, and possibly a fifth deity begin- 
ning with V.* 

Remains of the cavea’s substructures survive in the basements of the 
surrounding buildings. Fragmentary and englobed by later construction, 
they are hard to read: the two most recent published assessments, by 
Antonio Monterroso Checa and a team led by Jim Packer, give estimates 
for the diameter of the cavea differing by almost ten metres.’ The con- 
troversy continues, but the details have little bearing on my investigation. 
These vaulted spaces cannot tell us much about the spatial experience the 
complex offered.° Few if any visitors would ever have entered them: most 
were closed spaces whose function was entirely structural. The exact 
diameter of the cavea was less important to the average Roman visitor 
than the fact that this theatre was awe-inspiringly large. Whether we accept 


* Location of curia in portico: Asc. 52 Clark. Location of temple of Venus Victrix: Tert. De spect. 10; 
Suet. Claud. 21.1. Other shrines are mentioned in the Fasti Allifani and Amiterni: C/L I’ 217, 
244, 324. 

> Packer/Burge/Gagliardo (2007) 511; Monterroso Checa (2010) 209-11. 

® It is tempting to use estimates of the number of rows in each block of seating to reconstruct the 
varying spatial experiences of theatregoers of different status, but the evidence is just too scanty: the 
reconstructions of Monterroso Checa (2010) 225-8 are suggestive but ultimately speculative. 
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Packer’s figure of 156.8 metres or Monterroso Checa’s of 165 metres, it 
dwarfed any theatre built in Rome before or since. The great theatre of the 
next generation, the Theatre of Marcellus, is an imposing structure even 
today and its diameter is a mere 129.8 metres. 

Other scholarly debates about the shape of the complex continue to 
rage. The two teams put forward different reconstructions of the extension 
projecting outwards from the middle of the cavea. An ancient wall survives 
built into the modern Palazzo Pio. Packer, following the traditional inter- 
pretation, considers it to be part of the substructures for the temple of 
Venus Victrix extending outwards beyond the semicircle of the cavea 
(Fig. 7.2). Monterroso Checa, on the other hand, claims the wall is not 
strong enough to support a temple, and proposes instead a set of exterior 
stairs. He reconstructs the temple as pushed forward into the cavea, and 
argues that the fragment of the Plan apparently showing the projecting 
element has been misplaced and actually belongs in another part of the city 
entirely.” 

The rest of the complex is even less well attested archaeologically. There 
is no detailed study of the remains of the portico to match those of the 
cavea.” A few other remains of the theatre, including part of the scaenae 
frons and the engaged columns of the facade, came to light in the nine- 
teenth century. A large exedra identified as the curia projects into the 
excavated area of the Area Sacra di Largo Argentina. Some additional traces 
were discovered under the Teatro Argentina, but have since been concreted 
over.” 

The relationship between the Plan and the remains on the ground is 
tenuous. As luck would have it, the exedra in the Largo Argentina — the 
only substantial remaining piece of the architecture of the portico — 
corresponds to a lacuna in the Plan. Attempts to unite the exedra with its 
neighbouring structures as shown on the plan result in an awkward angle. 
This infelicity may be deliberate distortion on the part of the original 
architects as a response to the available site, or may be an artefact of the 
minor compressions introduced by the cartographers who drew up the 
Plan. Whatever the cause, however, it draws our attention to the fact that 
bringing together different forms of evidence concerning this complex is 
not as simple as fitting together individual pieces of a jigsaw. The Plan 


7 Monterroso Checa (2006), (2007), (2010) 187-97; his proposal has been questioned by Packer/ 
Gagliardo/Hopkins (2010) 83 n.17, but Gros (2009) 58-63 and Sear (2013) 539-40 express approval. 

® The hypothetical reconstruction of its geometry in Gleason (1994) is based on the Plan. 

? Packer (2007) gives a full account of early excavations in the area. Largo Argentina: Marchetti- 
Longhi (1970-1). Teatro Argentina: Gianfrotta/Polia/Mazzuccato (1968-9). 
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represents one imagined space, and our reconstructions from sparse surviv- 
ing foundations is another. Neither corresponds exactly to the space its 
original audience experienced. 

The least well-known elements of the complex are the house and the 
horti. Our best evidence for both comes from Plutarch: 


Kaito Touttiios autos &yp1 ToU Tpitou BpidpBou YETPIas Kal apEAds 
aknoev. Yotepov 5é ‘Papaiois ToUTO 81 TO KAAdV Kal TrepIBdNTOV &vIO TAS 
BEaTpoVv, DoTTEp EPOAKLOV T1, TTAPETEKTTIVATO AaUTTPOTEPAY Oikiav ExeivTs, 
aveTtipfovov SE Kal TAUTHY, Hote Tov yevouevoy SeoTroTHv avis pweTa 
Tloutrtjiov eioeASdvta Bauudlew Kol Tuvedveoba1 Trot Toutttjios Mayvos 
éSeitrver. (Plut. Vit. Pomp. 40.5) 

Pompey himself, until his third triumph, housed himself modestly and 
frugally. Afterwards, when he was building for the Romans that beautiful 
and renowned theatre, he constructed next to it like a ship’s tender a more 
splendid house than the previous one. Even this house was not excessive, 


and when the next owner after Pompey entered it he was amazed and asked, 
‘Where did Pompey the Great dine?’ 


Pompey’s earlier Roman residence was on the Carinae hill, but Plutarch 
tells us that as part of his massive building project on the Campus Martius 
he built a larger (but still unpretentious) house.’° The verb Plutarch uses 
could mean ‘built as well’ or ‘built alongside’, but the simile he chooses 
makes his meaning clear: he compares it to an epholkion, a dinghy towed 
behind a ship. The house sat next to, and possibly even physically 
attached to, the massive bulk of the theatre and portico. Compared to 
the size of the theatre, the house could not have been anything but small, 
so we need not take seriously Plutarch’s statement that it was a modest 
building. The appearance of the new owner in Plutarch’s anecdote 
betrays his main source on the house: Cicero’s second Philippic, in 
which the orator shames the house’s new owner, Mark Antony, by 
contrasting his excesses with Pompey’s supposed moderation. Cicero 
still wants to detail the scale of Antony’s peculations, and does not 
entirely conceal the size and grandeur of the goods he has appropriated, 
saying Pompey’s estate was non illa quidem luxuriosi hominis, sed tamen 
abundantis — ‘not that of a sybarite, but still that of a rich man’ 
(Phil. 2.66). Pompey’s supposed restraint was part of Cicero’s rhetorical 
strategy; the conqueror of the east was of course fabulously wealthy and 
lived in style. 


"© Carinae: E.g. Suet. Gram. 15, Ti. 15.1; Vell. Pat. 2.77.1. 
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The new house must have been close to the theatre and maybe even 
connected to it in some way, if not architecturally then by some garden 
feature." No architectural remains have been convincingly attributed to 
either the horti or the house, and we do not even know which side of the 
more public part of the complex it adjoined.* Many of our textual sources 
discuss Pompey’s house, but here controversy rages, because it is not always 
clear which of his two houses is meant. 

One of Pompey’s houses was the famous Domus Rostrata, so called 
because the vestibule was decorated with the beaks of captured pirate ships. 
Pompey’s display of spoils in the accessible part of a private house fitted 
into an old tradition — just one more example of the co-evolution of public 
and private architectural and decorative styles — but the use of ships’ beaks 
was especially pointed because of the inescapable parallel with the most 
famous monument decorated with rostra, the speakers’ platform in the 
Forum.” No ancient source states clearly which house, the one on the 
Carinae or the one near the theatre, was the Domus Rostrata.'* On the face 
of it, it seems likely that Pompey’s new house, part of the complex 
celebrating his pirate victory and his home for most of the sos (he held 
imperium and therefore could not enter the city proper), would have been 
chosen to house his pirate spoils. Arguments concerning the later fate of the 
house are also important. Vincent Jolivet has pointed out that the Carinae 
was devastated in the great fire of 64 CE, while the Domus Rostrata 
certainly survived, since it was owned by the Gordians and Philip the 
Arab.” But we need not go that far forward in time. When Antony 
acquired Pompey’s property, he made full use of both houses, but a close 
examination of Cicero’s invective in the second Philippic can sort them 
from each other.”® Cicero gives an extended description of the speed with 
which Antony has squandered Pompey’s estate, listing all manner of goods 
from silver to tapestries, and reaches his rhetorical peak with aedes etiam et 
hortos — ‘even the house and the horti’ (Pil. 2.68). Its mention sets Cicero 


™ See Richardson (1987) for one (not entirely convincing) attempt to reconstruct the connection 
between the two. 

® Richardson (1987) and Sauron (1994) 250 would locate the house to the west of the complex; Jolivet 
(1983) prefers an area to the north-west near the Monte Giordano; Coarelli (19974) 554-9 proposes 
that it be immediately north of the theatre; Gleason (1994) 14 suggests it lay to the south of the 
portico. 

® Welch (2006b) discusses earlier use of spoils in private houses. 

"4 Scholars arguing for the Carinae include Guilhembet (1992); Palombi (1997) 141 n.6. In general on 
the Domus Rostrata, see La Rocca (1988). 

* Jolivet (1983), (1995); SHA Gordiani 3.6-7. 

"© For Antony’s use of the Carinae house as well, see App. B Civ. 2.126, with Suet. Gram. 15. 
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into a frenzy of exclamation and apostrophe on the subject of the house 
and Antony’s unworthiness to reside there, building without pause to the 
ultimate flourish: an tu illa in vestibulo rostra cum aspexisti, domum tuam te 
introire putas? — ‘Or do you, when you see the ships’ beaks in the vestibule, 
think that it is your own house you are entering?’ (2.68). Cicero is inter- 
ested in giving his readers a concrete mental image of a house they knew 
well; he is not here mixing up the two houses. The house in the horti is the 
Domus Rostrata. 

The location of Pompey’s horti is similarly controversial, though for the 
present purposes enough is clear. Asconius mentions that in 52 Pompey 
was living not in the city, but in his horti (33, 36, and 50 Clark). The horti 
contained the house, and the house was next to the theatre: the horti were 
therefore also next to the theatre.'” All were part of the same complex, and 
presumably originally part of the same plot of land. Though we have no 
evidence for the transaction, it makes sense to imagine that Pompey 
bought a large chunk of the Campus Martius, used some for his theatre 
and portico, and kept the rest for himself. The next generation of great 
building works provide an exact parallel: when Agrippa built his bath 
complex just north of the theatre, we know he used part of his own private 
estate — and it is more than likely that the land concerned was these very 
same horti, inherited via Mark Antony.™ 


Towards the interpretation of a unified complex 


Every aspect of the complex stood as a monument to Pompey and his 
military success, designed to ensure that his many services to Rome and its 
citizens were appreciated during his lifetime and remembered long after his 
death. Pompey’s charisma as patron permeated and unified it, from his 
inscriptions in the theatre to his colossal statue in the curia to his literal 
presence in the house. The private spaces would not have been entirely off- 
limits: as we know well, an elite Roman’s house was open to visitors. 
Pompey’s grandiose display of ships’ beaks was designed to be seen by 
the widest possible audience. What is more, even people who did not enter 
the house or the horti knew they were there, and that knowledge condi- 
tioned their experience of even the most public parts of the complex. More 
than any earlier example, Pompey’s complex united different types of 


7 See further Jolivet (1996); Coarelli (19974) 545-59; contra Grimal (1969) 129 and Palmer (1990), who 
believe that the horti cannot have been on the plain itself. 

® Cass. Dio 54.29.4 tells us Agrippa left the area to the people in his will. On the location of Agrippa’s 
horti, see Coarelli (1997a) 548-59. 
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space, and each affected the spatial experience of the whole. Generals like 
Marcellus, Nobilior, and Metellus had used their porticoes to create an 
atmosphere redolent of the private sphere, where their prestige and control 
could be unchallenged; Pompey went far beyond, and actually integrated 
private space into his victory complex, juxtaposing public and private 
expressions of the same ideas in such tight proximity that the difference 
between them was entirely erased. 

Though the complex is often assumed to be manubial, there is in fact no 
explicit indication in our sources of an official connection between its 
construction and Pompey’s victories in Asia or his triumph in 61.'? It must 
have been both planned and understood as a victory monument never- 
theless.*° Given the amount of time it took to erect such a colossal 
structure, it makes perfect sense that it was begun at the time of the 
triumph. The money to fund it, whether or not it was officially manubiae, 
was the profit of conquest, and some of the artworks decorating it must also 
have been seized as he dismantled Mithridates’ enormous treasuries; 
Plutarch reports (Vit. Pomp. 36.6—7) that Pompey was abstemious in his 
seizures, taking only those things which might dignify his triumph or 
adorn his temples. The objects themselves are mostly reported by our 
sources in connection with the triumph, when they appeared in the 
procession.” Some of them will have found their permanent home in the 
new complex. In particular, we know that statues representing the nations 
Pompey had conquered were displayed here. At least a list of these nations, 
and probably the statues themselves, had been carried in his triumphal 
procession to indicate the scale of his victories.** The live trees Pliny (HN 
12.111) reports were carried in the triumph must be the same as those which 
later graced the portico and gardens.”’ The 3,000 bowls and both infantry 
and cavalry armour Cicero (Fam. 7.1.2) writes were used as props in the 
plays at the theatre’s dedication had also been displayed in the triumph: 
Appian tells us (ith. 116) that innumerable wagons full of enemy arms 
and armour formed part of the procession, and Pliny (HN 37.14) has some 
strong words on how items including gold bowls made Pompey’s triumph 
a spectacle of luxury. The audience at the dedication, and those who visited 


*? Treated as manubial: Aberson (1994) 153 n.57; Kuttner (1999a) 345; Welch (2006a) 512. 

*° Well discussed by Beard (2007) 22-31. 

* Vell. Pat. 2.40; Plin. NH/37.11-18; Plut. Vit. Pomp. 45; App. Mith. 116-17; Cass. Dio 37.21; Eutr. 6.16. 

* Statues of nationes in the finished complex: Plin. HN 36.41; Suet. Ner. 46.2. Nationes in the 
triumphal procession: Plut. Vit. Pomp. 45.1-2 mentions placards with the names; App. Mith. 16 
mentions that nationes were involved, but it is not clear in what format. Monterroso Checa (2008) 
reviews the various controversies surrounding these statues and their placement in the complex. 

3 See further Kuttner (1999a) 345. 
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the complex in the years afterwards, would have been in no doubt that this 
was a triumphal monument.”** 

Pompey’s choice to include a temple, whether or not it was the result of 
a formal vow, assimilated it to votive victory temples of the past, and he 
even dedicated it to Venus as a goddess of victory. It should be treated as 
the last and greatest of the series of Republican victory complexes, 
following in the footsteps of Marcellus, Fulvius Nobilior, and Metellus 
Macedonicus. Like their constructions, it combined a temple as concep- 
tual and spatial focus with a larger architecturally defined area in which 
the general could display his wealth and taste. But it went far beyond its 
models in the explicit links it proposed to the general’s own privately 
owned space. 

The complex was originally designed as an organic whole. Minor details 
have sometimes obscured its unity. For example, controversy rages over the 
date of its dedication and whether parts of the complex were dedicated 
separately or as a whole. Pliny tells us that the temple of Venus Victrix was 
dedicated in the year of Pompey’s second consulship, 55 BCE (HN 8.20), 
describing elephant fights put on in circo for the occasion. These sump- 
tuous games in 55 find many mentions in the sources.” Gellius, however, 
preserves a letter of Cicero’s freedman Tiro referring to a dedication in 
Pompey’s third consulship, of 52 BCE: 


“Cum Pompeius’, inquit, ‘aedem Victoriae dedicaturus foret, cuius gradus 
vicem theatri essent, nomenque eius et honores scriberentur, quaeri coep- 
tum est, utrum “consul tertio” inscribendum esset an “tertium”.’ 


(Gell. NA 10.1.7) 


‘When Pompey’, he said, ‘was about to dedicate the temple of Victory, 
whose steps act as a theatre, and was inscribing his name and titles, he began 


29 


to ask whether he should write “consul tertio” or “consul tertium”. 


Although the letter as our text has it clearly refers to a temple of Victoria, 
it has sometimes been assumed that Tiro actually means the temple of 
Venus Victrix.** Separately, a late source (Chron. Pasch. 1.215; Mommsen) 
also mentions the dedication of the theatre and the games, complete with 
elephants, but dates it to 52. Might this be further evidence for a second 
dedication in 52, with its own sumptuous games? I doubt it. The 


*4 Cadario (2011) 62 puts it well: ‘Il teatro di Pompeo era chiamato in sostanza a ospitare una sorta di 
trionfo permanente.’ 

>> For the date, Cic. Pis. 65, with Asc. 1 Clark, and Nisbet (1961) 199; Cass. Dio 39.38.2—5; Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 52.4. 

6 Hanson (1959) 50: ‘Two modern Italians might be similarly inaccurate in referring to the church of 
Santa Maria della Vittoria as merely “Santa Maria” or merely “La Vittoria”.’ 
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Chronicler specifically says that all this took place in Pompey’s second 
consulship, and has simply confused the dates of his second and third 
terms in office. 

Some modern scholars have reacted to the evidence of Gellius and the 
Chronicle by proposing two separate dedications, one for the theatre in 55 
and a second for the temple in 52.*”7 But Gellius’ text has even more 
confusion to offer. Elsewhere in the same passage, he quotes Varro dis- 
cussing the same inscription, who says it was in the theatre without 
mentioning the temple (10.1.6). Later, Gellius tells us that the inscription 
was no longer visible in his own time: 


nam cum multis annis postea scaena, quae prociderat, refecta esset, numerus 
tertii consulatus non uti initio primoribus litteris, sed tribus tantum liniolis 
incisis significatus est. (Gell. NA 10.1.9) 

For when many years later the stage-building, which had fallen down, was 
rebuilt, the number of his third consulship was indicated not as before with 
its first letters, but just by three carved lines. 


If the destruction of the stage-building destroyed the initial inscription, 
then it must not have referred to the temple, but to the theatre. Perhaps we 
could even imagine a different two-stage dedication process, this time with 
the temple dedicated in 55 and the theatre in 52. This would make sense of 
the games in circo, which strikes an odd note for the dedication of a separate 
entertainment complex, but it would also mean that Tiro, a contemporary 
source, is mistaken.” 

Gellius’ text is an oddity, but it is not obvious that the solution should 
be to separate the dedication of the theatre and the temple. The existence 
of an inscription dating from Pompey’s third consulship, wherever it was, 
tells us that something was added in 52. Maybe we should take Tiro at his 
word and posit a separate shrine not of Venus but of Victoria, somehow 
associated with the stage building and perhaps added specifically to mark 
Pompey’s third consulship.” In any case, all our other sources refer to a 
single dedication and a single extravagant set of games. It was the 
ceremonies of 55 which created a lasting impression on those audience 
members not so concerned with grammatical propriety. The simplest 
solution is that both theatre and temple were dedicated at once, in 55.°° 


*” E.g. Strong (1968); Richardson (1992) 384; Gros (1999b); DeRose Evans (2009) 125. 

28 Bear in mind, however, that it would be difficult to stage elephant shows in any space smaller than 
the Circus Maximus. 

© For discussion of this possibility, see Coarelli (1997a) 568-9, who notes a mention in Cass. Dio 
(50.8.3) of a statue of Victory on the stage building. 
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Other minor moments of dedication could have continued over the next 
few years as the finishing touches were put on the architecture and 
decoration. 

When Pompey presented his complex to the people, he made sure to 
emphasise the unity of not only theatre, temple, and portico, but also the 
house and the horti around them. In 61 BCE, during the preparations for 
his triumph, Pompey had distributed money to the people, and Plutarch 
specifically mentions the site of the distribution: Pompey’s horti (Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 44.4). Some part of these same horti would be the site of the future 
theatre and portico. Pompey’s decision to grant the public entrance into 
his horti in order to receive a beneficium at the time of his triumph created 
links between the horti and the complex which would stand as the monu- 
ment to Pompey’s triumph and his permanent gift to the people. The 
arrangement and decoration of the horti are not known, but based on 
contemporary parallels it is safe to say they were adorned with planting, 
water features, sculpture, and decorative architecture. All of these features 
were replicated in the portico garden, creating similarities not just of 
location but also of spatial experience. The complex’s dedication in 55 
replicated the events of 61: once again, the people were invited to enjoy a 
sumptuous gift amid garden surroundings. The experience was akin to that 
of a private owner graciously extending an invitation into his own space.” 

To understand the true value of the gift they had been given, visitors had 
to understand how it drew on both public and private models, and the 
contrast with those parts of the complex which remained legally private was 
vital to the message it sent. Whatever the exact spatial relationship between 
the portico and Pompey’s own horti, the portico gardens were one green 
gardened space among many in the area to the north of the pomerium. The 
others were privately owned and inaccessible horti; this one was a hortus 
provided for the people by a benevolent private donor.** 


© The fullest argument, although its primary concern is the dating of Cicero’s Jn Pisonem, is Marshall 
(1975); cf. Coarelli (1997a) 568-9. Platner/Ashby (1929) 555 (s.v. Venus Victrix) note a date of 55, but 
suppose that the inscription was not put in place for three more years; Hanson (1959) 43 gives 55 but 
without specification. 

Caesar’s later gift of his horti to the people built on Pompey’s precedent: see von Stackelberg (2009) 
74-80. 

See further Macaulay-Lewis (2008) 131-9, though to her, the similarity of spatial experience between 
the portico and horti suggests that the portico (and other later examples like it) were intended 
mainly for elite recreation; Spencer (2010) 168. Longfellow (2011) 16-18 brings out the particular 
private resonances of the water features. In general on Roman horti as representational spaces 
standing between public and private, see Boatwright (1998); D’Arms (1998); von Stackelberg (2009); 
Spencer (2010) 161-71. 
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Public and private space in action in Pompey’s complex 


In this book, I have proposed a model for identifying forms of public and 
private spatial experience by analysing mechanisms and levels of control 
over access and behaviour, and argued that very few spaces were entirely 
public or entirely private. In Republican Rome, the legal ownership status 
of a space was less important than whether anyone could successfully claim 
individual authority over it, prescribe or prohibit certain forms of beha- 
viour, or decide who would be allowed to enter. Like many of the examples 
in previous chapters, even the most public parts of Pompey’s complex did 
not offer the unfettered freedom of the public street. The coexistence of 
publicly and privately owned space within the complex, which I have 
argued was understood and experienced as a unit, blurred boundaries 
and prompted visitors to moderate their behaviour. But there were also 
more tangible architectural features of the complex which controlled 
movement and behaviour. They in turn would have added to the visitors’ 
sense that this was semi-private space. 

When Pompey invited the people into his horti in 61 BCE, he could 
exercise specific control over their movements; the gardens were gated, and 
his attendants had the power to regulate who gained access at what time.” 
The architecture of the finished complex also provided for a range of 
restrictions on movement reminiscent of the control associated with pri- 
vate space. The layout of the portico and double nemus, for example, 
presented physical barriers to movement similar to those in Nobilior’s 
Hercules Musarum.** The Marble Plan (Fig. 7.3) shows surprisingly few 
entrances and exits, and modern reconstructions have not found space for a 
monumental gateway or similar entrance. This was an inward-facing 
complex. Once inside, colonnades, changes of level, and the arrangement 
of the long gardens circumscribed movement in the ambulationes to a few 
specific routes. In the theatre, patrons were assigned to their seats and (as I 
explore in the next section) an atmosphere of theatrical surveillance and 
performance provided further curbs on behaviour. Venus Victrix presided 
over the whole, and rituals in her honour demanded specific forms of 
movement and behaviour. 


Note App. B Civ. 3.14, where Octavian is kept waiting outside the gates to Pompey’s horti, where 
Antony is staying. Cf. von Stackelberg (2009) 76: ‘By inviting the public to enter their gardens 
legitimately, Pompey and Caesar created spaces of social encounter where their political success 
could build on their military success in an entirely private context.’ 

** These observations are proposed and expanded upon by Macaulay-Lewis (2008) 120-6; see also von 
Stackelberg (2009) 81-2. 
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Lack of evidence for the house and horti makes it harder to see how 
architectural control, theatrical imagery, and the power of the sacred were 
carried through beyond the theatre and portico, but there can be no doubt 
that they were. We know that Roman elite houses and gardens, just like 
theatres, were spaces of representation and surveillance, power and politics, 
and both public and private religion. Theatricality, visibility, performance, 
and the sacred would have been integral parts of the spatial experience of 
Pompey’s house and horti just as they were in any elite Roman domus. In 
the next sections I examine how each of the dimensions of public and 
private space I have explored in the preceding chapters was present in 
Pompey’s complex. Just as in the previous examples, the complex’s role as 
public space overlapped with and was complicated by its designation as a 
venue for politics, as a sanctuary, and as a space of art, leisure, and 
(especially Greek) culture. 


1. Political space 


As in the Forum, an underlying motive in the extension of private control 
to public space was the control of political space and thus political activity. 
Pompey’s complex functioned as political space in the most straightfor- 
ward way, in that it contained an inaugurated curia used for meetings of 
the Senate. Far more than any basilica, this was a statement of individual 
control over political space to which only the dictator Sulla had ever 
previously aspired: Pompey’s own name was attached to the Senate’s 
meeting place.*? Famously, it was in this curia that Julius Caesar met his 
end. Ancient authors from Cicero (Div. 2.23) on down were not slow to 
recognise the irony, but Plutarch captures it best: 


GAAS TAUTA HEV HSN Tou MEPEL KAI TO AUTOPATOV: 6 5é SeEXpEVOS TOV POvoV 
exeivov Kal Tov &yava yapos, eis Sv 1] oUyKANTOS TOpoio #8 TOTE, Tloutrniou 
wev eikova Kelnevqy ~éxoov, Tloutrniou 8& dvdbnua yeyovas Tdv 
TIPOOKEKOOUNHEVWV TH PEaTPw, TravTaTIACIY aTréMpaive Saipoves Tivos 
UpnyouLevou Kal KaAOUVTOS Exel Thy TIPGEW Epyov yeyovéval. Kal yap 
ovv Kal Aé€yetar Kdoolos eis Tov dvbpidvta tot Toptriou mpd tis 
2yxXelptioews ATrOBAETIoV ETT1KOAEIoBa1 oT... (Plut. Vit. Caes. 66.1-2) 


Perhaps chance brought these events to pass as well, but the place which 
played host to the murder and struggle, where the Senate met that day, 
shows clearly that some divine force was leading the way and summoning 
the deed to that very spot. It held a statue of Pompey, since it was part of the 


> Well treated by Hélscher (2009) 170-1. 
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monument Pompey had built attached to his theatre. And it is even said that 
just before the act Cassius looked up at the statue of Pompey and asked him 
silently for his help ... 


Pompey’s control over this space lasted even beyond death, to the extent 
that he could give his blessing to Caesar’s assassination. His control over 
the curia in life was no less tangible, and at the end of this chapter I will 
return to how he actively manipulated its political space to establish his 
total dominance over the Senate in the late 50s BCE. For now, it is enough 
to invoke the image of the statue towering over the senators as they 
deliberated. It reminded them of his wealth, his popularity, and above all 
his military might. History shows that they understood the message. 

Political space in the complex was not confined to the curia. Appian’s 
account of the events leading up the assassination (B Civ. 2.115) can help 
create a fuller picture. He tells us that it was usual practice for the Senate to 
meet here when shows were being held. Brutus and Cassius, who were 
praetors that year, spent the time before the meeting in the portico making 
themselves available for official business. Ordinary Romans might there- 
fore have experienced the complex as political space, as they jostled to 
present their petitions to the magistrates. Even if they had no business with 
the praetors, visitors would have been aware of the magistrates in purple- 
bordered togas and their conspicuous lictors. The spatial experience sug- 
gested by Appian seems remote from the playful erotic gardens of the poets, 
but Appian makes a point of mentioning that the shows were being held at 
the same time as the meeting of the Senate. This was a space of leisure at the 
same time as it was a space of politics. We must imagine a Catullus finding 
his leisurely idylls interrupted by clamouring pensioners, and praetors 
distracted by gambolling poets. 

Romans would not have found it odd that theatrical shows and political 
meetings shared space. Pompey’s decision to build a theatre as part of his 
monument was an overtly political act.?° This was Rome’s first permanent 
theatre building: earlier attempts had come to naught, and in at least one 
case (Livy, Per. 48, in 154 BCE) were foiled by elite opposition on moral 
grounds. Those who objected were not necessarily motived by anti- 
Hellenic distaste for the plays themselves. A much more pressing problem 
was that theatres provided a place for the expression of public opinion. In 
the theatre, the people came together just as they did for political meetings 
and elections. We know from Cicero that they used this opportunity to 


36 Frézouls (1983), Temelini (2006), and Schréter (2008) discuss the political implications. 
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express their feelings by shouting or reacting to various lines in the 
plays — and this was only the beginning.*” We do not know of full-scale 
theatrical riots in Republican Rome itself, but the riot of 59 CE in 
Pompeii’s amphitheatre, known from Tacitus (An. 14.17) and a famous 
fresco in the House of Anicetus, demonstrates the theatre’s potential as a 
space of violence. The most extreme example took place in the Italian 
town of Asculum Picenum in 91 BCE, when a crowd angry at Roman 
abuses of their Italian allies tore apart a Roman praetor with their bare 
hands and sparked the Social War (Diod. Sic. 37.12). This was politics at 
its most basic, its most uncontrolled: not the sanitised notion of political 
space I outlined in Chapter 3, where select members of the community 
could come together for sober decision-making, but a place open to 
women and men, foreigners and Romans, where the crowd as a whole 
were aware of their power. Perhaps the theatre was the most public space 
of all. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Roman elite wanted to exert control 
over theatres, to move towards the kind of political space established in the 
Forum in which spatial experience went hand in hand (at least in theory) 
with hierarchy and elite control. They had a number of mechanisms at 
their disposal. Just as in the Forum, surveillance had a role to play in 
controlling behaviour in the theatre. Seeing and being seen was the essence 
of Roman theatrical occasions. Unlike in a modern theatre, the lights could 
not be dimmed, and the audience was just as much on display as were the 
actors.’® But control through surveillance had its limits. It mostly affected 
the behaviour of the elite, since other visitors could depend on their 
anonymity. 

Control over seating could also be used to control theatrical space. 
At the earliest Roman theatrical shows there was no assigned seating, 
but in 194 BCE the Senate was granted by law reserved seating at the 
front (Livy 34.44.4), and the Lex Roscia of 67 BCE assigned the next 
fourteen rows to the Equites (Plut. Vit. Cic. 13.3). Although the system 
of theatrical seating as social map was not perfected until Augustus’ 
time, Pompey’s permanent theatre offered a major advance: its con- 
crete substructures and the warren of staircases built into them could 
control movement. Individuals could only reach their particular seats 


7 E.g. Att. 2.19.2-3; Sest 105, 115. For more discussion of the political role of theatrical assembly, see 
Flaig (2003) 237-42 from the political angle, and Parker (1999) from the performative and 
spectacular. 

38 Oy. Ars am. 1.99: spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae — ‘they [here, women] come to see, 
and they come to be seen themselves’. 
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through specific corridors, meaning different groups need not mingle. 
No temporary theatre could offer such fine distinctions. 

Shows in temporary theatres had long been an important part of 
Roman life. So why worry about holding them in a permanent building, 
and why eschew for so long the extra control which a permanent theatre, 
complete with multiple entrances and assigned seating, could bring? The 
answer concerns the relationship between theatre, public space, and 
private control. Temporary theatres could be uncontrolled and even 
violent space: they stood for the temporary, festival atmosphere giving 
more licence to express anti-hegemonic opinions, which was then erased 
with the demolition of the building. Building and rebuilding was one 
way of exerting communal elite control over proceedings through a 
variety of elite patrons.*” But each individual patron also had a personal 
claim over the theatre he had built. To construct and then destroy a 
fabulous temporary edifice like Scaurus’ or Curio’s rotating theatre/ 
amphitheatre (both described at length by Pliny at HN 36.114-120) fits 
perfectly into the late Republican aristocratic ethos of competitive 
spending. Tacitus (Az. 14.21) cannot understand why so much money 
was wasted on temporary theatres, and suggests that the permanent 
building was a cost-saving measure, thereby missing the point entirely: 
conspicuous consumption was an end in itself in the Republican elite 
game of self-presentation. But spending money also brought with it 
connotations of ownership. Patrons owned some of the luxurious mate- 
rials they used to build their temporary theatres, and could use them to 
create relationships between public and private space. Once Scaurus’ 
theatre was demolished, for example, he incorporated its forty-foot 
marble columns into his Palatine house (Plin. HN 36.5—6). As with all 
examples of overlap between public and private architecture and décor, 
Scaurus’ act simultaneously made his house more public and, in retro- 
spect, his theatre more private. Patrons of theatres, just like patrons of 
basilicas, used their buildings to claim individual control over the spaces 
of politics — but until Pompey, they could only do so temporarily. It was 
dangerous to allow one man to control the violent, unpredictable force of 
public opinion as expressed in the theatre’s liberated atmosphere. 
Temporary theatres allowed this valuable position of authority to rotate 
among the elite. 

Pompey’s theatre was both a popular and an anti-popular monu- 
ment. He created a building which acted as a monument to public 


? Gruen (1992) 205-10 and Bell (2004) 192-3 explore this approach. 
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opinion and allowed a permanent venue for its expression. His temple 
was as high as the Arx of the Capitoline hill, and the whole complex has 
been seen as an alternative, anti-Forum, with an alternative Capitolium 
and alternative Capitoline triad at the top.*° But he also appropriated 
public opinion for himself; from now on he was to be its sole patron, 
and his goddess watched over its expression. He himself would be the 
prime performer in the theatre, in the tradition of the Hellenistic kings 
who used theatrical shows to display themselves to their people.* This 
is how we must understand Plutarch’s report that Pompey was inspired 
by his visit to the theatre at Mitylene: 


eis MituAnvny a&oikopevos ... Tov &yHva Tov Td&tplov eecdoato TV 
TOINnTdav, uToBEeow piav ExovTA Tas Exeivou TIPAEEIS. Nobels SE TH CeaTPw 
TEPIEYPAWATO TO £1505 AUTON Kal TOV TUTTOV, Gs SUOloV aTrEPyaoduEVOS TO 
év ‘Pooun, ueiZov 8é Kal ceuvdotepov. (Plut. Vit. Pomp. 42.4) 


When he arrived at Mitylene he watched the traditional poets’ contest, 
which took as its sole theme his own deeds. He was pleased with the theatre 
and made plans of its appearance and shape, so that he could complete one 
in Rome — but bigger and grander. 


The connection is puzzling, because in its architecture Mitylene’s 
theatre is about as different from Pompey’s as a theatre can be. But 
architecture is not really the issue. The Mityleneans commissioned a 
panegyric spectacle in Pompey’s honour, just as Greek cities had done 
for the Hellenistic kings before him. It was not the theatre that so 
pleased Pompey that he wanted to replicate in Rome, but the experience 
of being féted by the assembled poets.** Cicero tells us (A#t. 2.19.3) that 
in the years leading up to 55 Pompey himself had been the target of slurs 
shouted by claques at the theatre.*? As well as a benefaction and a 
recognition of the power of public opinion, Pompey’s theatre should 
also be read as an attempt to modify and control it, building on 
Hellenistic models of spectacular power.** 


4° A point emphasised by Gros (1987) 323-4. 

* Von Hesberg (1999) and Kuttner (1999b) have excellent discussions of the performativity of 
Hellenistic kingship and its links to theatrical spectacle. 

# An evocative tradition ran that Pompey had dreamed of being applauded in his theatre on the night 
before Pharsalus: Flor. 2.13.45; Lucan 7.7-19; with Jenkyns (2013) 10-11. 

* Temelini (2006) explores the historical context in detail. 

#4 Pace Schréter (2008) 39: the absence of obvious Hellenistic design motifs does not mean that 
Hellenistic inspiration was entirely absent. 
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2. Sacred space 


Pompey’s theatre—portico complex was in fact a temple complex: he 
himself tells us so. Tertullian preserves some of the patron’s own words 
in a polemic passage: 


itaque Pompeius Magnus solo theatro suo minor cum illam arcem omnium 
turpitudinum extruxisset, veritus quandoque memoriae suae censoriam 
animadversionem Veneris aedem superposuit et ad dedicationem edicto 
populum vocans non theatrum, sed Veneris templum nuncupavit, cui 
subiecimus, inquit, gradus spectaculorum. (Tert. De spec. 10) 


Therefore when Pompey the Great, lesser only than his theatre, built that 
citadel of all vices, fearing future censorial attacks on his memory he placed 
above it a temple of Venus; and when he called the people by edict to its 
dedication, he named it not as a theatre but a sanctuary of Venus, ‘under 
which I have placed’, he said, ‘seats for spectacles’. 


Tertullian, as part of his argument that pagan religion was inherently 
immoral, implies Pompey was being underhanded in calling his complex 
a temple. We should not believe him. Although it was a multi-purpose 
space, it remained a sanctuary of Venus, and the other elements took 
nothing away from its sacred aspect. The sacred space of Venus extended 
well beyond the temple: she watched over all the complex’s visitors from 
her perch at the top of the cavea. The theatrical /udi which took place in the 
theatre were performed in her honour, and the plantings at her feet both in 
the portico gardens and in the horti formed her sacred grove. 

The parallels between Pompey’s sacred architecture and Latin hilltop 
sanctuaries like Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste and Hercules Victor at 
Tibur have long been recognised.* These sanctuaries use architectural 
forms to control visitors’ movement and spatial experience. Each proposes 
a single itinerary which determines the entire architectural form. The 
routes focus on the temples at their end, but do not in fact allow visual 
access to the temple until one emerges at the top. The temple can be seen 
from further away, but once a visitor is engaged in the itinerary the temple 
is felt rather than seen. 

Pompey’s complex was laid out to provide a similar itinerary playing on 
the visual and physical accessibility of the deity. The plan of the theatre and 
portico is governed by a central axis of symmetry, dominated at one end by 


* Propertius also makes the parallel (2.32.2-17), by proposing such sanctuaries as alternative destina- 
tions for Cynthia. On the Latin sanctuaries themselves, see Coarelli (1987); on links between them 
and Pompey’s complex, see especially Hanson (1959); Kuttner (1999a) 346-7; though note the 
cautions of Coarelli (1997a) 561. 
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Fig. 7.4 Wall-painting of a pierced scaenae frons. Digital wall painting 
reconstruction from room Js, east wall at the Villa of Oplontis by Martin Blazeby, 
Department of Digital Humanities, King’s College London. Reproduced with 
permission of the artist. 


Venus Victrix and at the other by the curia (itself an inaugurated templum) 
containing Pompey’s own statue. The central ambulatio between the two 
rectangular features in the portico further emphasises this axis. It continues 
into the theatre, and after a climb up the middle of the cavea reaches its 
terminus at the axial temple of Venus Victrix. The emperor Claudius used 
it as a processional route (Suet. Claud. 21.1). 

The central axis gives theatre and portico a remarkable spatial unity. It is 
tempting, as Gleason and Sauron do, to see it also as a visual axis, with 
Venus’ eyes meeting those of Pompey’s statue in the curia.*® In the 
complex’s final shape, the visual axis was blocked by the massive scaenae 
frons: the multi-storey columned stage backdrop. Almost nothing remains 
of this structure, but it is shown on the Marble Plan, mentioned in various 


46 Sauron (1987); Gleason (1994). 
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texts, and must have survived to some extent into the mediaeval period 
when it gave its name to the region Parrione — literally, ‘big wall’.*” It is 
possible that Pompey’s original design did not include a permanent scae- 
nae frons, or at least not such an imposing one.*® Augustus’ restorations in 
32 BCE involved changes here in particular: Suetonius (Aug. 31.5) mentions 
that he moved Pompey’s statue to an arch opposite the regia, the stage’s 
rear central entrance. This may represent the first time that the line 
between theatre and portico was marked with a monumental partition. 

Even with a scaenae frons, however, the articulation of the join between 
theatre and portico is more about connection than division. A clear visual 
axis is not necessary. Any original scaenae frons probably followed the same 
columnar pattern common throughout the empire and shown for its 
replacement on the Plan (Fig. 7.3, cf. the reconstruction in Fig. 7.2). 
That design, with a complex pattern of applied columns, niches and 
aedicules, plays with the idea of permeability, offering depth as well as 
solidity. Roman viewers perceived and enjoyed the ambiguity of scaenae 
frons architecture. Representations of theatre backdrops were a common 
theme in wall-painting, and they highlight not just the elaborate screen but 
also glimpses through to what lies beyond. In these images, the scaenae 
frons is pierced and the visual interest lies in the suggestion of depth. The 
most relevant example is the large oecus of the so-called Villa Poppea at 
Oplontis, which seems to draw directly on the architecture of Pompey’s 
theatre and portico (Fig. 7.4). A row of sumptuous columns occupies the 
foreground, but beyond that the viewer is teased by receding columns in 
the upper level with suggestions of a portico lying behind the plane of the 
wall. Religious imagery, including a tripod and a torch, characterises the 
entire space as a sanctuary.” 

In Pompey’s complex, just as in the Italic sanctuaries, a defined progres- 
sion upwards towards the goddess united the entire complex and conferred 
a sacred aura on each space. The hazy boundaries between sacred and non- 
sacred space in the complex worked in Pompey’s interests just as they had 
worked in the interests of Marcellus, Nobilior, and Metellus (among 
others) before him: though the temple itself was public in the sense that 
it formed part of the state religion, and as a sacred space could be under the 


4” Cass. Dio 66.24.2; Gell. NA 10.1.9. 

48 Against an original, permanent scaenae frons: Crema (1959) 95; Boéthius (1970) 172; Beacham (1991) 
163; Gleason (1994) 24; Spencer (2010) 170. In favour: Sear (1993) 687; Sear (2006) 84; Monterroso 
Checa (2010) 313-16. 

*° Tn general on the scaenae frons in wall painting, see Beacham (1991) 69-85; Sauron (2013) argues for 
a direct connection between Pompey’s theatre and Oplontis. 
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control of no one but Venus, it was embedded in a larger monument over 
which Pompey could and did assert control so personal as to be almost 
private. Everything in the complex pointed to Pompey’s success as a 
military victor, and cast Venus Victrix as his own protectres, almost 
effacing any claim the wider community might have on her shrine. 


3. Art, culture, and leisure 


A great deal of the evidence we have for the decorative programme of the 
theatre and portico is from Tatian (ad Gr. 33-4), a late author with an 
explicitly polemic platform who gives a huge list of statues. He never 
explicitly tells us where they were, but we know from other sources that 
many of those he names were in Pompey’s complex, so the others should 
probably be placed there too. Still, this is tenuous evidence. Moreover, it is 
clear that Augustus and later emperors rearranged the complex’s sculpture 
significantly, so even such sources as Propertius and Martial must be 
handled with care.*° Despite these strictures, a great step forward in our 
understanding of the complex was made when Filippo Coarelli collated the 
lists of sculptural subjects reported in the portico by a variety of authors 
and proposed the existence of three groups of female statues: poetesses, 
courtesans, and women connected to prodigious births.” His typology has 
been the basis for most analyses since. Gilles Sauron made a landmark 
attempt to decode the complex as a whole as a katabasis narrative, with 
Pompey playing Hercules the conqueror of the East and Odysseus the 
master of the seas, and the famous women whose sculptures adorned the 
portico recalling those of the Odyssey nekuia.** He also sees Pompey as 
Paris, asked to judge between Minerva (represented by statues of Muses 
and poetesses), Juno (represented by statues of mothers), and Venus 
(present as herself and also in statues of courtesans), who is of course the 
Victrix. The entire programme is linked to the ‘tripartite theology’ of 
Varro, who is assumed to be the guiding force behind the complex. 
Sauron’s explanations are ingenious, though the full range of nuanced 
allusions he proposes can only have been relevant to a tiny fraction of their 
original audience. More importantly, they show how susceptible the com- 
plex is to interpretation, just as it was in the first century BCE. The design 
and decoration of the complex was rich in allusion and patterning on large 


°° Augustan renovation: Res Gestae Divi Augusti 20; Suet. Jul. 88, Aug. 31.5; Cass. Dio 47.19.1. 

* Coarelli (1971-2), though see DeRose Evans (2009) suggesting that we should read the ‘courtesans’ 
first and foremost as comic heroines. 

*° Sauron (1987, 1994, pp. 253-314). 
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and small scales. It invited its viewers to construct their own narratives and 
interpretations, and the poets took up the invitation enthusiastically. One 
interpretation, however, could not be denied: Pompey’s power had 
brought the artworks together, and Pompey’s statue oversaw them all. 

The sculptural decoration of the complex, prominent in the poets’ 
reminiscences, also played a part in creating an atmosphere of privacy. It 
alluded not just to the monumental sculptural decoration of other public 
places but also to the private sculpture collections of contemporary villas 
and horti.*? The proximity of Pompey’s own richly decorated house and 
horti heightened the similarity. The public areas of Pompey’s complex, no 
less than the private, were separated off from the city and endowed with 
beautiful Greek sculpture as well as planting and architectural innovations 
to be enjoyed at leisure. They provided a glimpse into elite villa living for 
the masses.** At one and the same time they presented themselves as a 
publicly accessible slice of private life and as a privately controlled piece of 
public space. 

In the previous chapter, I discussed three earlier generals who used 
themes and styles their audience understood as ‘Greek’ to enhance their 
private claims over public space. The prevailing feeling throughout the 
period was that Greek art taken as booty should be public for moral 
reasons, but this norm increasingly conflicted with the use of Greek themes 
to signify leisure and the cultured, private refinement of villa life. Both of 
these contradictory impulses were implicated in the way rich patrons used 
allusion to Hellenistic regal luxury to position themselves and their build- 
ings between public and private, just like the palaces of the kings they had 
conquered. Pompey had conquered more kings than any Roman before 
him, and was able to take this trend to its furthest extreme. His combina- 
tion of theatre, portico, gardens, and house found its models not just in 
Italic sacred architecture or the monuments of earlier generations who had 
added ever more accoutrements to the traditional votive victory temple, 
but in the palatial quarters of Alexandria and Pergamum with their 
theatres, temples, palaces, and paradeisos gardens.” The columns of the 
portico, for example, were bedecked with rich tapestries Propertius 


% So Zanker (1979) 285 n.2. The recent interest in Roman gardens and horti has produced a wealth of 
bibliography which there is no space here to cover in full. Important contributions include the 
papers in MacDougall/Jashemski (1981), MacDougall (1987), and Cima/La Rocca (1998); see also 
von Stackelberg (2009); Spencer (2010). 

4 Cf. Cadario (2011) 58-9; pace Macaulay-Lewis (2008) 131-9, who sees porticoes of this kind as even 
more separate from the city, dedicated for the use of urban elites. 

* On the lines of descent from Persian paradeisos to Hellenistic palace garden to Roman horti, see 
Nielsen (2001); Zarmakoupi (2014) 103-40. 
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(2.32.12) recognised as a direct reference to Attalid Pergamum. For much of 
this material, sensitive analyses have already been performed by Ann 
Kuttner, and I will not repeat her work here.*° 

Pompey’s complex was stuffed to the gills with Greek art. Like the 
generals in the previous chapter, Pompey was building as triumpha- 
tor, the conqueror of Hellenised Asia, and he used his victory com- 
plex to display his spoils. As well as the items from his triumphal 
procession discussed above, masterpieces which found their way into 
the portico included a paintings of a warrior by Polygnotus, a 
Cadmus and Europa by Antiphilus, and an Alexander by Nicias; if 
we accept that Tatian’s list of statues (ad Gr. 33-4) all come from the 
complex we can add a Ganymede by Leochares, a Praxilla by 
Lysippus, and many more.’’ These were famous works by the court 
artists of the Hellenistic kings, and Pompey used them just as 
Metellus had used the Granikos Monument to position himself as 
their successor. But Pompey also broke from previous generals’ prac- 
tice to display newly commissioned works alongside the old. A group 
of Apollo and Muses is known from several surviving sculptures. They 
immediately bring to mind Fulvius Nobilior’s plundered Ambracian 
muses, but there are significant differences between the two groups. 
Unlike Nobilior, who took Muses from the city he captured, Pompey 
commissioned Pergamene artists to create a new group specifically for 
the complex. Also made specially, this time by an artist with a 
Roman name, Coponius, were a group of fourteen nationes, female 
figures representing the fourteen peoples over whom Pompey had 
triumphed. The new artworks were programmatic for Pompey’s atti- 
tude to his conquests, and scholarly debate rages over whether the 
nationes were depicted as submissive in defeat or as enthusiastic 
participants in empire.” The very fact that they were new works 
displayed among the old is telling, however: even more than 
Nobilior, Pompey portrayed himself as an active participant in 
Greek culture. He did not merely steal from Hellenistic kings: he 
emulated them as patron of art. Like a king, he was a man whose 
private life was effectively public, and whose private domain extended 
to cover the whole of public life. 


°° Kuttner (1995), (1999a); see also Cadario (2011). 

7 See Coarelli (1971-2); Kuttner (1999a) for full lists and discussion. 
58 Argument in Fuchs (1982), with references. 

°° Monterroso Checa (2008) has a summary of the debate. 
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Pompey’s complex is particularly valuable for the study of spatial experi- 
ence because, for once, we actually have some direct evidence. The testi- 
mony of a few of its original visitors, such as Catullus and Propertius, speak 
directly to how the complex was experienced by the first generations to use 
it. The poets also bring their own problems: rarely do they speak explicitly 
about space, instead using architecture as a backdrop for some other 
narrative or message. They also provide the views of only a very limited 
section of society. Nevertheless, the large number of writers in Pompey’s 
generation and the next who mention the complex is impressive in itself. 
Previous studies have elucidated these texts in great detail, and there is no 
need to recapitulate the full catalogue.°° The overwhelming impression of 
the corpus is that the complex, especially the portico, was associated with 
leisure and enjoyment. 

For the Forum and other spaces like it we are forced to search for any 
scrap of evidence for the experience or even the presence of women. 
Pompey’s complex lies at the other extreme: the poets repopulate it with 
a dazzling cast of female characters to match the sculptures of women 
lining its pathways. The poets were not particularly interested in the 
realities of female movement in the city, of course: the presence of 
women is a corollary to the fact that they were writing (mostly) hetero- 
sexual love poetry. Still, the fact that love poets chose to set their scenes in 
Pompey’s complex is revealing. Of all possible locations in the city, this one 
captured their attention as a site for narratives of men, women, love, and 
leisure. They took their lead from its patron: the sculptures on display in 
Pompey’s portico were not coded as private only because they were 
‘Greek’, but also because they were frankly erotic.” 

The women the poets describe are sexually powerful: in Propertius 
(4.8.75) and Martial (11.47.3-4) they threaten to tempt the unwary man 
into an ill-advised tryst, and when in poem 55 Catullus asks a prostitute in 
the portico a question, she responds by taunting him with her bared 
breasts. In the end, though, it is the men who have control: they are the 
hunters looking for prey (Ov. Ars am. 1.45), and on a more practical level 
they are the clients whose cash underpins the whole transaction. Can we 
say, then, that the presence of women makes this space ‘feminine’? Its 
buffet of feminine delights is laid out for male pleasure. It would certainly 


6 Pride of place belongs to Kuttner (1999a). 
* On art, eroticism, and the private sphere, see further Robert (2013). 
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be hard to argue that the presence of women marks it as private. Though 
the sexual intimacies which pervade the poems might seem to gesture 
towards the private sphere, the women themselves do not stand for cozy 
domesticity. Some of them are literally ‘public women’ — prostitutes — and 
a strict Roman moralist might consider that their public displays of 
affection put them all in the same category.®* Together with their lovers, 
they enact public performances of intimacy, and the poets package the lot 
for public consumption. 

Love affairs, particularly those involving prostitutes, and the use of those 
affairs as spectacle were appropriate themes for a theatre complex. In the 
Roman theatre the only women who appeared on stage were prostitutes, 
and even in tamer productions with all-male casts many of the female 
characters were identified as courtesans. The poets’ antics with prostitutes 
among the trees of the portico replicated those in the comedies performed 
just in front of them on the stage. Contrast between the theatricality of 
performance and the erotic narratives which more obviously belong in the 
private sphere provides productive tension throughout the genre of love 
poetry. In these episodes it confirms and is amplified by the space itself, 
situated between public and private. 

Another theme running through several of the complex’s appearances in 
poetry is the interplay between nature and artifice. At times, the poets 
situate their narratives in architecturally defined spaces, while at other 
times the architecture fades into the background, with trees and plants 
serving as the primary backdrop. These scenes probably refer to the planted 
areas inside the portico, but also gesture towards the horti beyond. The 
clearest description of the portico is in Propertius, who laments the fact 
that Cynthia does not choose to visit it, instead choosing further-off 
sanctuaries: 


scilicet umbrosis sordet Pompeia columnis 
porticus, aulaeis nobilis Attalicis, 
et creber platanis pariter surgentibus ordo, 
flumina sopito quaeque Marone cadunt, 
et sonitus nymphis tota crepitantibus urbe% 
cum subito Triton ore refundit aquam. (Prop. 2.32.1-16) 


© The term ‘public woman’ is later, but note Plaut. Curc. 33-8, discussed above on p. 31, and see e.g. 
McGinn (1998) 129-31 on Roman legal definitions of prostitution which did not centre on the 
exchange of sex for money but the woman’s availability to all. 

The text given is that of Heyworth (2007). Some editors have preferred to read et sonitus lymphis toto 
crepitantibus orbe — ‘and the sound when the water bubbles in the full bowl’ — but Heyworth’s 
reading has better manuscript support. Toto . . . orbe is Heinsius’ correction for the ms. tora... urbe, 
and lymphis is a variant ms. reading, where most ms. have nymphis. 


63 
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I suppose you despise Pompey’s portico with its shady columns, adorned 
with Attalid tapestries, and the dense arrangement of plane-trees rising in 
balance, the streams which fall from sleepy Maro, and the sound as the 
water-nymphs babble through the whole city when suddenly Triton pours 
out water from his mouth. 


There are some basic facts here we cannot know from other evidence: the 
Attalid draperies hung among the columns, the plane trees (this is their first 
appearance in textual evidence) and their arrangement, and the statues of 
Maro and Triton. More can be said about the details of the passage. 
Propertius plays on the distinction between the green haven of the portico 
and the city beyond. We might expect the noise of the city to interrupt the 
idyll, but he surprises us: here, the gurgling of properly pastoral nymphs 
escapes the portico garden to fill the city. The poem also sets up a parallel 
between the portico’s columns and the trees planted between them.°* He 
calls the columns umbrosus — ‘shady’. Columns do cast shade, but the word 
applies more naturally to foliage. The trees, on the other hand, form a 
structured, architectural ordo. 

Shade is key to the description of the complex elsewhere in Propertius. 
At 4.8.75, Cynthia scolds the poet for infidelity, telling him that in the 
future tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in umbra — ‘nor will you stroll 
dressed-up in Pompey’s shade’. The word umbra has decidedly pastoral, 
and particularly Virgilian, resonances. It may seem a jump from 
Propertius’ cultus in umbra at the end of a line to Virgil’s famous tu, 
Tityre, lentus in umbra — ‘you, Tityrus, careless in the shade’ (Ecl. 1.4) — 
but for once there is clear evidence that at least one of Propertius’ readers 
perceived an intertext. Ovid’s version of the line takes Virgil and Propertius 
together, reading tu modo Pompeia lentus spatiare sub umbra — ‘you, 
though, may stroll careless under Pompey’s shade’ (Ars am. 1.67).°° 
Ovid’s short phrase makes more explicit a sophisticated reading of the 
complex already present in Propertius. The shady portico is assimilated to a 
Virgilian, pastoral locus amoenus, a place for relaxation and otium (and not 
without erotic associations). In Propertius, though, the one relaxing is not 
lentus but cultus. This is not a rural locale, but a manufactured paradise, a 


4 Kuttner (1999a) 356: ‘Striking is the focus on architectural design, and the knowing appeal to its 
terms by their unparalleled inversion — the columns are shady as if made of trees, the plane-tree 
ranks within are depicted like columns as an ordo of soaring shafts, characterised as in architectural 
theory by their symmetricality and density of arrangement.’ 

6 Note that the word spatior brings us into the world of the gymnasium and philosophy, for which see 
O’Sullivan (201). 

° Picked up by Ov. Ars Am. 3.3873 Mart. 5.10.5, 1147.3. 
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witty transposition of the countryside into the town. Columns as well as 
trees provide shade. A stroller here is not careless, but cultured: carefully 
urbane and painstakingly fashionable, as befits his urban setting. His entire 
spatial experience was manufactured and controlled by Pompey’s archi- 
tects and designers: from the sound of the fountains to the coolness of 
shade on the skin, from the smoothness of marble columns to the scents 
rising from the portico’s plantings, the complex offered meticulously 
curated delights to each of the senses.°7 

The allusions to artifice in these passages become richer when we recall 
that the Pompeia umbra of the portico was just one part of a larger 
complex which provided different kinds of space, and in particular two 
set of gardens: the publicly accessible portico surrounded by a defining 
architectural frame, and the horti, which offered more open space but was 
probably off limits to the poets. The poems concentrate on the complex’s 
gardens, and their lack of precise mentions of its architecture mean each 
of these episodes could just as easily be located in Pompey’s horti as in the 
portico. In fact, the locus amoenus trope points more obviously to the 
horti and their secluded rus in urbe.©* But Propertius and Ovid, playing 
on the false authenticity of their apparent rural idyll, suggest otherwise. 
Though they are in the public portico, they would like to imagine they 
are in the private horti, and they value the ambiguity the juxtaposition of 
the two spaces allows. 


Using space: the patron 


For the poets, the distinction between more public and more private 
parts of the complex was an important part of their spatial experience, 
though it was equally vital that there was no single dividing line between 
the two. For one man, Pompey, all divisions were effaced. As fate would 
have it, all our evidence for Pompey’s own use of the complex relates to 
only two places within it: the curia and the house. At first sight, it might 
seem that they stand on opposite ends of a public/private spectrum, but 
they turn out to have a lot in common. One of the ultimate results of 
Pompey’s manipulation of public and private space in the complex was to 
erase all distinctions between them. 


°7 See further Bradley (2014) 205-6 on multi-sensory experience in the complex. 
“8 On horti as rus in urbe and the locus amoenus trope, see Purcell (1987); Wallace-Hadrill (1998); 
Spencer (2010) 10-15. 
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Pompey’s curia was simultaneously a meeting place for the Senate and a 
monument to one man’s glory. The statue of Pompey which adorned it 
might have reminded senators of the imagines of great men which greeted 
visitors to their houses. But we need not hypothesise about intangible 
effects, for once. In the mid- to late 50s BCE, Pompey’s curia was the 
physical instantiation of his spatial control over the Senate. He was ritually 
barred from entering the city, because he held imperium. So when the 
Senate wanted his opinion, they had to come to him — and they did. In 56, 
before the complex was complete, we hear of an occasion when the Senate 
thought it prudent to meet outside the pomerium. Cicero describes the full 
sequence of events in a letter to his brother (Q Fr. 2.3). On the 7th of 
February Pompey had spoken at a rowdy public meeting. After a full-scale 
riot broke out, Cicero says, senatus vocatus in curiam. Pompeium domum — 
“The Senate was summoned to the Curia. Pompey went home.’ The Curia 
Cicero means is the one in the Forum, inside the pomerium and thus 
inaccessibly to Pompey. Pompey did not put up with his enforced exclu- 
sion from the debate for long: the very next day, the Senate met in the 
temple of Apollo outside the pomerium, in Cicero’s words, ut Pompeius 
adesset — ‘so that Pompey could be there’. 

In the very next year, with the inauguration of his own curia, Pompey 
ensured that the Senate would never again have an excuse to meet without 
him. Our sources make a point of noting the location of senatorial meet- 
ings during these tense times.°? The new Curia Pompeia was a handy 
location, especially after the Curia Cornelia in the Forum burned to the 
ground in 52, but the symbolism of choosing to meet in Pompey’s own 
building, for his own convenience, was obvious. In 52, Asconius tells us, 
another meeting was held there explicitly so he could be present, but this 
time his control went even further: 


item cum senatus in porticu Pompeii haberetur ut Pompeius posset inter- 
esse, unuUM eum excuti prius quam in senatum intraret iusserat. (Asc. 52 


Clark) 


Likewise, when a meeting of the Senate was being held in the portico of 
Pompey so that Pompey could take part, he ordered this one man [Milo] to 
be searched before he could enter the Senate. 


This was a public place and an inaugurated templum. Pompey was consul, 
and perhaps it was in that capacity that he ordered Milo to be detained and 
searched. But his actions look much more like those of a householder 


° E.g. Caes. B Civ 1.6; Plut. Vit. Pomp. 58.5s—6; App. B Civ. 2.32; cf. Cass. Dio 41.3.3. 
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exercising control over his own space — an impression only made stronger 
by the parallel with a slightly earlier incident reported by Asconius only a 
few lines before (51 Clark), when Pompey had forbidden Milo to come to 
see him in his horti. 

Pompey, like any other Republican politician, used his house as political 
space. Here he received his guests (or in Milo’s case refused them) and 
displayed his achievements. The rostra on show in the vestibule alluded 
directly to the Rostra in the Forum Romanum, both as a totem of political 
power and as a place of memory. The house was in daily use for practical 
political business. It was his headquarters on the occasion of the crisis 
surrounding the death of Clodius.”° When the consul Claudius Marcellus 
brought Pompey a sword at the end of 50 BCE to ask him to take 
command against Caesar, it was in this house that the conversation took 
place.”" 

House and curia served remarkably similar functions both as display 
spaces and as locations for political activity. One final incident brings out 
their similarity more than any other. After the meeting of the first of 
January 49 BCE (held inside the city, so without him) during which 
Caesar’s letter to the new consuls was read, Pompey summoned the 
senators. Caesar writes: 


misso ad vesperum senatu omnes, qui sunt eius ordinis, a Pompeio evocan- 
tur. laudat promptos Pompeius atque in posterum confirmat, segniores 
castigat atque incitat. (Caes. B Civ. 1.3) 


After the senate was dismissed towards evening, all the members of that 
order were summoned by Pompey. He praised the prepared and encouraged 
them for the future, but criticised those who were more tentative and urged 
them on. 


Pompey had been ritually barred from the official meeting, but he went 
one better: he held his own new meeting. But where? Surely not in his 
conveniently located curia, because this was not an official meeting (which 
could not take place after dusk), but in the house itself. Caesar’s description 
of the occasion and Pompey’s speech evokes a regular meeting of the 
Senate, but this was in the evening, after the official meeting had already 
been dismissed. What Pompey actually did was to summon the senators 
individually as his guests to his house on the Campus Martius, where he 


7° E.g. Cic. Red. sen. 4, 29; the texts refer to horti as well as a house, so we can be sure that this is the 
house meant. 

™ App. B Civ. 2.31, mistakenly believing that the house’s location outside the pomerium stopped Curio 
from intervening as tribune. 
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proceeded to address them as though this was a meeting of the Senate. 
Spatial distinctions between house and curia were collapsed. 

Pompey’s crowning act of dominance was made possible by the careful 
manipulation of public and private space his complex fostered. It was 
simultaneously coded as public and as private: a visible and (mostly) 
accessible monument suitable for the community’s religious worship and 
the highest councils of state, but also a leisure space resplendent with 
Hellenistic luxury which provided space for leisure and intimacy. The 
aspects of its spatial experience which gestured towards the private condi- 
tioned visitors to behave not as independent citizens, but as guests, and 
every aspect of its presentation and decoration told them who was playing 
the role of generous host. The control he could thereby exert spilled over 
into its public functions, and out into the city beyond. 

Pompey’s house, from which he could stroll across to meet the Senate 
assembled in his back garden, inserted the private into the public in a truly 
monumental way. The whole complex was his own personal piece of the 
cityscape, and the fact that he actually lived in it made it the most successful 
appropriation of public space yet. But the house was just the crowning 
statement in a whole constellation of symbolism and architectural form 
offering the freedom of public space but also exerting private control. The 
combination of such varying elements in a unified complex, some tradi- 
tionally located in the public and some in the private sphere, created a new 
category of space and called into question the adequacy of previous divi- 
sions. The temple imbued the entire space with a sacred aspect, and just as 
in the earlier victory monuments, the surrounding features made it easier 
for Pompey to appropriate the space of the temple as a monument to his 
own personal achievements while still using it as a site for highly visible 
display. Moreover, the unity of the complex meant aspects of the spatial 
experience offered by any one part of it had the potential to affect the 
whole. The private atmosphere of house and horti bled into the theatre, 
portico, and curia, just as their public functions affected how the house and 
horti were perceived and used. While the poets read the gardens as an 
invitation into a private world of otium and love, the surveillance built into 
the theatre made their dalliances into a spectacle; the politicised theatre and 
curia made this a place for the transaction of public business, but the 
presence of house and gardens made it perfectly clear that all such business 
took place under the control of Pompey himself. 

Everything here followed earlier Roman precedents, many explored in 
the previous chapters. Like earlier basilicas, monument clusters, votive 
victory temples, and more, Pompey’s complex exploited ambiguities in 
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existing discourses of public and private to create new kinds of space. What 
made this complex special was its extraordinary success, and that of its 
patron: the privatus who triumphed over Africa and was sent to Spain pro 
consulibus, the man who came closest to achieving the ultimate Roman 
ambition of being the new Alexander, and whose self-presentation pro- 
vided the key example (positive and negative) for Caesar and eventually 
Augustus as they in turn positioned themselves between public and private. 

The only parallels for a complex so large and so dominated by the stamp 
of one personality are to be found in the imperial fora. Those spaces, 
however, operate entirely differently in terms of spatial experience and the 
interplay of public and private. The Forum of Augustus emphasises nego- 
tium, the masculine, and the public (under the private individual 
Augustus). Its debt to Greek architectural styles is carefully moderated 
behind a universalising, classicising facade. Pompey’s shamelessly 
Hellenistic complex, in contrast, presents an exciting, experimental mix 
of otium and negotium, masculine and feminine, public and private. To 
find its true descendants, we need to look not to the public, but to the 
private realm — or rather, to a space whose regal aspects drew together 
public and private in the same way as the Hellenistic palaces which had 
been Pompey’s own model. Pompey’s theatre—portico—-temple-garden— 
house complex was the most thorough integration of public and private 
space achieved in Rome until Augustus’ Palatium. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Conclusion 
The death of public space? 


The carefully balanced interactions between public and private in Pompey’s 
complex are in themselves an appropriate conclusion for this book. They 
demonstrate the full power arising from an amorphous and malleable set of 
concepts analogous to our ‘public’ and ‘private’: such concepts existed and 
were widely understood (or else they could never have been useful in 
Pompey’s or anyone’s rhetorical presentation of space), but they were never 
entirely stable or fully defined (meaning they could be manipulated to create 
new and innovative types of space). We should not discard concepts of public 
and private when speaking of the ancient world. We should, though, remain 
aware that they were not our own — and more than that, that they each 
conceal a kaleidoscopic variety of difference and contradiction. 

Public space in Republican Rome offered a huge variety of different 
spatial experiences, and any individual public space was experienced dif- 
ferently by different people. In this book, I have investigated the gradations 
and subtypes of public space by exploring how the public/private divide (or 
spectrum, or some even more complex metaphor which acknowledges that 
the ‘publicness’ of a space can vary along more than one dimension) 
overlapped with other equally significant ways of categorising space. 
Space could be public and sacred, private and leisurely, private and 
political, public and erotic — and practically any other combination you 
can name. These overlaps help to throw light on the variety within the 
category of public space. But because the other modes of categorisation, 
from how political a space is to how Greek it is, are themselves implicated 
in definitions of public and private, we cannot simply divide up the city 
into a vast grid of spaces each of which is fundamentally public even if it is 
also inflected by other criteria. A public space which is leisurely (for 
example) is immediately less public — or at least more private. The scales 
are not independent of each other. 

Annapaola Zaccaria Ruggiu wrote ‘il “privato” € momento dell’artico- 
lazione del “pubblico”: ‘the “private” is a moment of articulation of the 
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oo. 


“public”’." Public and private are and were defined in relation to each 
other. From this insight we can (and the Romans, most notably the jurists, 
did) build careful structuralist edifices, webs of relationships stretching 
across the city which acknowledge how the Forum was defined as public by 
contrast with the house, how the heterotopias of the generals’ victory 
porticoes served to emphasise the Roman and public nature of other spaces 
like the Area Capitolina, how representational spaces like the Forum 
encoded truths about the public role of the male citizen. But we can also 
go further: in a more or less post-structuralist move, I have argued not just 
that the public was defined in terms of the private (and vice versa), but that 
the public was never entirely free of the private (and vice versa).* 
Republican Rome had no freestanding public realm, no architectural 
semantics of publicity, no fully public space. 

The second part of my primary contention, that individual spaces were 
experienced differently by different people, seems almost obvious on the 
face of it but is harder to demonstrate from our lopsided evidence. One 
important dimension of the public and the private in Republican Rome 
was the presence or absence of an individual with authority over the space: 
a dominus, a paterfamilias, a patron, a priest, and so on. I have tried to 
incorporate the spatial experience of the widest possible variety of visitors 
and inhabitants into my research by focusing on control over access and 
behaviour — and by seeing spaces not just from the perspective of those who 
controlled them but also from the perspective of those who were subject to 
control. Some of the most obviously public space in the city was marked as 
public by two diametrically opposed sets of features: visibility (and there- 
fore surveillance and control) and freedom of behaviour. One way of 
resolving the contradiction is to observe that they each apply differently 
to different groups: the political elite experienced the Forum primarily as a 
space of visibility, while other groups might have experienced it primarily 
as a space of freedom. In the end, though, we should not expect such a 
space or the concepts embedded within it to be entirely free of contra- 
diction: there are plenty of contradictions in our own culture’s use of the 
public/private divide. 

Much of the variability in Roman concepts of the public derives from 
the interaction between two basic but conflicting meanings of the word 


" Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995) 39. 

* Zaccaria Ruggiu (1995), e.g. 26, shows the way here too, with her recursive structures in which the 
house is a microcosm of the city which contains it; Purcell (1987) 198 takes a similar line of thought 
one stage further, noting that the blurred distinction between house and city is part of the same 
phenomenon as the general reluctance to build purely civic buildings. 
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publicus: ‘related to the populus’ and ‘related to everyone’. The second is 
inclusive, and implies a kind of space which is open, accessible, visible, and 
uncontrolled. The first is exclusive, deriving its meaning from a firm 
division between members of the populus and everyone else. While on 
the second definition, related to everyone, public space is likely to be 
characterised by a diverse mix of people and activities, a space which was 
truly publicus in the first (and arguably primary) sense, relating to the 
populus, would be characterised by boundaries, hierarchy, norms restrict- 
ing behaviour, and the absence of women, children, foreigners, and slaves. 
There was no such space in the Republican city; non-citizens might be 
ignored and thus absent from our sources, but I do not believe that they 
were ever entirely absent. Even in a meeting of the Senate or the most 
sacred and exclusive of religious rites, someone had to fetch and carry. 

The definition of public space changed from place to place, or even in the 
same place from moment to moment, as aspects of these two definitions 
faded into and out of view. In the victory complexes of the Campus Martius 
for example, patrons danced along the edge of an opposition between non- 
Roman and public. They wanted to create spaces which were publicus in the 
more inclusive sense — open to all, highly visible — but fell short of being 
publicus in the first, stricter sense and therefore allowed an individual to 
maintain control over them. One of the ways they achieved such a carefully 
balanced ambiguity was to mark their spaces as Greek and leisurely, and thus 
not the business of the populus (which was of course Romanus). At the other 
end of the scale, laws which proposed that information had to be displayed in 
public were grounded on assumptions that equated the publicus with the 
business of the populus, but they also relied on a wider sense of accessibility 
and visibility to all and thereby implicated even passing non-citizens in 
discourses of the public (and of politics). 

In many of the spaces I have analysed, lack of evidence for the behaviour 
of anyone other than elite men has pushed the discussion away from a 
strictly behavioural approach. We know a surprisingly large amount about 
how poets of the mid- and late first century BCE behaved (or at least 
depicted themselves behaving) in Pompey’s portico, but practically noth- 
ing about how a Roman rank-and-file soldier behaved at the temple of 
Bellona, a matron in the Area Capitolina, or a Greek slave in the temple of 
Hercules Musarum. Instead, close analyses of architecture and decoration 
can sometimes show at least a range of possible behaviours. In particular, I 


> Riipke (1995b) 610-11 expresses well the sense of excess: “Das publicum der Publikation ist ein 
groferes als das des sich selbst als Verkérperung der res publica betrachtenden Institutionengefiiges.’ 
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have made use of the links between the private and control in reverse: being 
in a space coded as private warned the visitor to stick to a particular range of 
appropriate behaviours. Architecture and decoration were among the 
mechanisms used to signal how public or private a space was, and so 
were inscriptions, the dedication ceremonies at which new buildings 
were presented to the public, and the performative actions of patrons 
and others in and around the spaces then and for the rest of the building’s 
life. All of these could be used (consciously or unconsciously) to affect and 
control the behaviour of visitors to their buildings. In Chapter 3, I explored 
the cues a space might give to a visitor in a different case. There, I proposed 
that the architecture of the Forum Romanum as a whole and the associa- 
tions it brought to mind drew attention to the political role of each citizen 
who passed through. The analogy can be extended to the more typically 
private features like family portraiture, Greek art, or restrictions on move- 
ment patterns found in the basilica, the victory portico, or (most 
obviously) Pompey’s great complex: the architecture and decoration of 
these spaces positioned the visitor as guest or even client, someone who 
owed thanks and even obedience to the patron who built them. 

The patrons who manipulated discourses of public and private relied on 
the existence of widely understood ideas they could use to subvert other 
aspects of the same conceptual structure. They needed visitors to recognise 
cues which gestured towards public or private space, and to understand 
instinctively what forms of behaviour were appropriate there. Surely, 
though we cannot trace it so easily, similar subversions were found at the 
other end of the social scale: we have seen the poets’ almost parodic 
performances of intimacy in Pompey’s portico, and a graffito telling the 
world what a prostitute and client had got up to also (retroactively) claimed 
temporary intimacy in the public eye.* Every time the crowd rioted in the 
Forum they reclaimed public space both from the sanitised world of 
politics envisaged by Cicero and the dynastic influence proposed by the 
Aemilii in their basilica. 

Many of the spaces I have analysed were in practice at least tinged with 
the private because of the dominating presence of their patrons. These 
men, who as politicians and generals had subjected almost the entire 
known world to their sway but who had to fight each other tooth and 
nail for prominence and to preserve their family’s memory, were fluent in 
several different languages of power. They appealed to the old Roman 


* Newsome (2013), analysing graffiti and other forms of unofficial writing, uses de Certeau’s ‘spatial 
tactics’ to suggest one very promising approach towards locating resistant uses of public space. 
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virtues, but were equally successful in co-opting imagery and rhetoric they 
learned from the Hellenistic kings they defeated. In Rome, one was either a 
magistrate or a privatus: a man without office, from the same root as the 
English ‘deprive’. Every year, the previous year’s consuls and praetors were 
systematically deprived of office to give someone else a turn. Political 
power was temporary and fragmented. For the great dynasts of the second 
and first centuries BCE (and probably well before, though the evidence 
needs a different kind of examination) this was not enough. Many of the 
expedients by which they maintained their power and extended their 
imperium in time and in space, from artificially prolonging wars to 
repeated consulships to ‘special commands’, are well known. For my 
purposes, one is particularly important: in the East, they found a world 
where one man could be simultaneously the ultimate individual and the 
ultimate public figure. I have discussed their use of palatial architecture and 
decoration, direct appropriation of royal property (especially artworks), 
and regally inflected spectacle as methods of marking what was legally 
public as at least partially private. Their final aim, though, might be better 
expressed in the opposite terms: they wanted to make themselves perma- 
nently public, never again to suffer the irrelevance of being privatus. 

Not long after the period I cover drew to a close, all Roman men but one 
were forced to bear the label privatus. Aloys Winterling and Kristina 
Milnor have both pointed out that for Tacitus and Pliny, the word 
encompassed everyone apart from the emperor — even the great generals 
of the Republic.’ Augustus alone had achieved the goal longed for on some 
level by everyone from Marcellus to Pompey. He was the state, as his 
gradual assumption of the quality of maiestas previously only applied to the 
res publica or the imperium populi Romani as a whole for himself and his 
household demonstrates (e.g. Suet. Aug. 25.2; 37). His private penates were 
integrated into public crossroad cults. He lived in a house which he 
somehow made public (Cass. Dio 55.12.5), which incorporated sacred 
space, and which eventually became a civic space on an even grander 
scale than the elite houses which prefigured it. 

Loath though I am to read the late Republic as a mere prelude to 
Augustus, it is Augustus’ complete refiguration of Roman concepts of 
public and private that offers the strongest demonstration of the argument 
I have made in this book. Just like us, Romans lived with, manipulated, 
and defined a complicated and ever-changing notion of the public. Elite 
men, in particular, had the power to manipulate it to serve their own ends, 


> Plin. Ep. 5.3.5, 2.1.23 Tac. Agr. 39.2, Hist. 1.49, Ann. 11.31. Milnor (2005) 20-1; Winterling (2009) 71-2. 
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but as they did so they gradually eroded the basis of the res publica itself. 
Commentators from Cicero onwards knew that the privatus with an army 
meant the end of the Republic as they knew it.° 

In this new world, new forms of architecture, decoration, and practice 
sprang up to exercise new forms of spatial control. The new Forum of 
Augustus could not be more different from the Forum Romanum: it drew 
more obviously on the victory porticoes of the Campus Martius, enclosed 
spaces where access could be limited and within which one man’s message 
held sway. The Forum Romanum itself developed a more defined bound- 
ary, with new arches marking the entrances and refurbished basilicas 
creating stylistic unity; the aediles were given the job of checking that 
only those properly dressed in the toga (so, at least in theory, only adult 
male citizens) were allowed in (Suet. Aug. 40.5).’ The Palatine gradually 
became a palace, adapting the architecture and decoration of the domus in 
ways which made nonsense out of any concepts of public and private 
space.® 

I have argued that public space in Republican Rome was often char- 
acterised by the absence of a controlling authority. The paterfamilias might 
find a certain kind of freedom in his house, but for everyone else the street 
was a more liberated space where they could escape from his control. 
Individuals tried to exert control over their own building projects; some- 
times they succeeded, but the fragmentation of political power meant that 
in a space like the Forum Romanum competing claims cancelled each 
other out. Under the empire, totally uncontrolled space of this kind 
disappeared entirely. The whole city now had a paterfamilias in 
Augustus, and all other personal relationships with public space or indivi- 
dual monuments were subordinated to his overarching claim to represent 
the culmination of Rome’s historical and cultural trajectory.” Public space 
of the kind I have explored in this book, positioned in tension somewhere 
between absolute personal freedom and the communal world of the 
populus, was defined out of existence. 

In practice, of course, Rome’s back alleys were just as unsurveilled, 
liberated, and dangerous as before. Most people’s lives carried on in 
much the same way as they always had. The citizen still felt civic pride in 
the Forum, even if the political rituals he enacted there had changed. Poets 


® Cic. Phil. 3.5, with Milnor (2005) 22-3; cf. Riipke (1995b) 610. 

7 Muth (2012) has a good discussion of the changes Augustus brought to the Forum Romanum. 

* On problematic notions of privacy in imperial residences more broadly, see now Booms (2012). 

? La Rocca (2012), esp. 52-3, has a sensitive discussion of the Augustan treatment of earlier 
monuments. 
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and their girlfriends and boyfriends still frolicked in porticoes, and I 
imagine slaves still swept the floors of places strictly forbidden to all but 
adult male citizens. A farmer visiting from the countryside could not be 
more awed by the grand halls of the Palatine than his grandfather would 
have been by the domus of a Crassus or a Lucullus: both were already 
so extraordinary that the distinction between them hardly makes a 
difference. The change in the nature of public space, like most of the 
other large-scale changes between Republic and empire, was primarily an 
elite phenomenon — though it was no less real for that. 

Augustus and his successors demonstrate the end result which was 
always present in embryonic form in the more limited reconfiguration of 
public space essayed by the patrons of basilicas and victory complexes, the 
blending of individual and state in the votive victory temple, and even the 
evolving definition of the political in the Forum: the end of public space. In 
one way, however, he changed the game (as opposed to merely winning it): 
his spatial experiments went so far that they were no longer always 
grounded (like Pompey’s had been) in constant reference to ideal concepts 
of the public and the private. He took to himself the public, the political, 
and the sacred as I have defined them, and created new spaces which 
combined them all in new ways with a heavy admixture of his own private 
charisma. The spaces of his city were not uniform; nor were they uniformly 
public or private. But a space like the imperial Palatine demands different 
modes of analysis. 

In other imperial spaces, discourses of public and private evolved or were 
reborn. When Augustus turned the luxurious house of Vedius Pollio into 
the public Porticus Liviae, he played much the same game as Pompey had 
in the creation of his portico, opening up what had been a space of private 
luxuria for public recreation (Dio Cass. 54.23; Ov. Fast. 6.639-46). When 
Caligula received a Jewish delegation not in the civic space of the Forum or 
Curia but the imperial horti and continued to busy himself with their 
décor while judging their case, the insult Philo felt was that he turned their 
(public) petition into a (private) farce (Philo, Leg. 349-68). And when the 
Flavians used what had been the grounds of Nero’s Domus Aurea to build 
the Colosseum and the Baths of Titus, Martial rejoiced: 


reddita Roma sibi est et sunt te praeside, Caesar, 
deliciae populi, quae fuerant domini. (Mart. Spect. 2.11-12) 


Rome is returned to herself, and under you, Caesar, 
these are the people’s delights, which were the master’s. 
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The area belonged once more to the populus, making it publicus in the 
strongest sense. But the resurgent discourse of public, private, and their 
manipulation in Martial’s era was not the same as it had been under the 
Republic. Nero could be attacked for failing to perform the simultaneously 
hyper-public and hyper-private role of the emperor correctly: he had 
(Martial implies) retreated too much into a private mode, treating the 
Romans as if he were their master rather than their princeps.'° Vespasian 
and Titus fixed the problem not by returning to a Republican model of an 
uncontrolled public realm, but by readjusting the balance of their own self- 
presentation as both fully public and fully private. The new spaces given to 
the populus were granted te praeside: with the emperor presiding (literally, 
in an aptly spatial metaphor, ‘sitting in front’). The city was herself again, 
but the res publica was no more." 


"© Contrast his (ironic, in hindsight) promise at Tac. Ann. 13.4 to keep the affairs of the imperial house 
separate from the res publica. 

™ On the ambiguity of the phrase res publica in imperial texts, where it can mean either ‘the (fallen) 
Republic’ or merely ‘the state’, see Gowing (2005) 5-6. 
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Regia; Rostra; Sacra Via; Saturn, temple; 
tabernae; Tabularium (so-called) 
as controlled space, 53, 59, 62; 71 
as ‘neutral zone’, 61, 78 
as place of memory, 57-9, 72 
as sacred space, 57 
as uncontrolled space, 47-9, 62, 71-6 
boundary, 48, 51, 56, 67, 192 
change over time, 45, 55, 62-71, 80 
commercial activity in, 48, 65, 67, 69, 71, 77, 
79-81 
dignitas, 45, 57, 69, 71, 80 
houses in, 48, 54, 77, 81-3 
nomenclature, 43 
orientation, 5, 49, 67 
statuary, 57; 59, 63 
statues cleared from, 58, 87 
Foucault, Michel, 16, 99 
freedom of behaviour 
understood as typical of private space, 22, 
33, 47 
understood as typical of public space, 22, 
31-42, 48, 73, 188, 192 
Fulvius Nobilior, Marcus, 92, 139-45, 146, 148, 
163, 178, See also Hercules Musarum, temple 
funerals, 48, 58 


games, 48, 54, 128 
of Pompey in 55 BCE, 164 
gendered space, ix—xi, 11, 62, 179 
Genius Populi Romani, shrine, 72 
Glabrio. See Acilius 
Goffman, Erving, 20 
graffiti, 20, 72, 190 
Granikos monument, 96, 145-6, 147, 149, 178 
Greek culture 
and Fulvius Nobilior, 145 
and Latin poetry, 144 
art and /uxuria, 132 
associated with private life, 150 
definition, 128 
definitions of public and private in, 11, 52 
public architecture, 14 
the polis and political ideology, 50-3 
works of art, 127-52 
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143, 151, 189 
original portico, 141 
Hercules Pompeianus, temple, 123 
Hercules, statues on the Capitoline, 107, 109, 136 
Hermodotrus of Salamis, 146 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, 135, 147 
Honos et Virtus, temple, xvii, 114, 1330-9 
Honos et Virtus, temple (Marian), 123 
horti, 166, 177, See also theatre/portico/house 
complex of Pompey 
house. See domus 
Hut of Romulus, 20 


ideology of publicity, 53, 61 
imperial fora, 45, 79, 186 


Julius Caesar, Gaius 
actions at the start of the civil war, 184 
assassination, 153, 168 
attacked by Antony, 58 
building programme, 45, 79, 156, 186 
faces protests in 55 BCE, 74 
house, 36 
removes altar in Forum, 73 
restores Marian monuments, 110 
Junius Brutus, Marcus, 169 
Juno Regina. See Porticus Metelli: Juno Regina, 
temple 
Juno Regina, temple of M. Aemilius Lepidus, 113 
Jupiter Imperator, statues on the Capitoline, 
106, 108 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, temple, 109 
Jupiter Stator. See Porticus Metelli: Jupiter 
Stator, temple 


kings 
between public and private, 7, 14, 148, 178 
emulated by Roman aristocrats, 147 
Hellenistic, 14, 90, 146-9, 151, 172, 177, 178, 191 
Roman, 7, 82, 86 


Lacus Curtius, xviii, xix, 57 
Lacus Juturnae, xviii, xix 

Lapis Niger, xviii, xix, 62, 64 
Lares Permarini, temple, 113 
Largo Argentina, area sacra di, 123, 159 
Lefebvre, Henri, 16 

legal texts, 27-30 

Lepidus. See Aemilius 

Lex Agraria, 26, 28 

Lex Antonia de Termessibus, 28 
Lex Oppia, repeal, 53, 62 

Lex Repetundarum, 28 

Lex Roscia, 170 

Libertas, 72, 75 
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libraries, 86, 150 
Licinius Crassus, Gaius (tr. 145), 66, 69, 70 
Licinius Crassus, Marcus, 74 
Licinius Lucullus, Lucius (cos. 151), 149, 150 
Licinius Lucullus, Lucius (cos. 74), 150 
Licinius Macer, Gaius, 72 
Livius Drusus, Marcus, 37, 82 
Livy 
as source for Capitoline dedications, 106, 108 
as source for Forum buildings, 67, 77, 79, 80, 
83, 86 
on Appius Claudius’ vow, 118 
on Cato and the Lex Oppia, 53, 61 
on Greek art, 131-3, 135, 136, 147 
London, x 
Lucilius, 26 
Lucullus. See Licinius 
Lutatius Catulus, Quintus, 123, 125, See also 
Fortuna Huiusce Diei, temple 
luxuria, 810, 82, 98, 105, 128, 132, 133, 137, 150, 163 
Lysippus, 96, 109, 145, 178 


Macellum, xvii, 69, 85 

Maenius, Gaius, 62 

Manlius Capitolinus, Marcus, 82 

manubiae, 115, 119, 136, 137, 139, 148, 149, 163 

Marcellus. See Claudius 

Marius, Gaius, 110, 125 

Marsyas, 72 

Martial, 153, 193 

memory, 19-20, 44, 45, 57-9, 60, 61, 62, 71, 72, 
91, 94, 107, 110, 149, 184, 190 

Metellus. See Caecilius 

Mitylene, 172 

movement, 18-19, 127, 173 

restricted by architecture, 65, 88, 121, 127, 142, 

167, 170, 173 

Mummius, Lucius, 149, 150 

Muses of Ambracia, 141, 147, 178 


Nero, 194 
Nixi Di, statue on the Capitoline, 108 
Nobilior. See Fulvius 
non-citizens, 27, 41, 104 
excluded from public space, 51, 189 
in the Forum, 49, 61 
in the theatre, 170 
Nora, Pierre, 19 


Octavius, Gnaeus (cos. 165), 91, 121 
Opimius, Lucius, 20, 57, 65, 72, 91, See also 
Basilica Opimia; Concordia, temple 
Oplontis 
Villa Poppaea, 175 
oratory, 46, 58, 59, 66 
Ostia, Republican tempietti, 134 
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otium, 128, 144, 150, ISI, 153, 181, 185 
Ovid, 118, 181 


palaces, 7, 14, 86, 90, 148, I5I, 177 
Palatine, 81, 192 
paradeisos gardens, 151, 177 
performance, performativity, 20-1, 33, 54, 55 75; 
99, 100, IOI, 113, 120, 138, 145, 151, 167, 
169-72, 180, 190, 194 
Pergamum, 90, 177, 178 
Plato, 51 
Plautus, 30-4, 37, 44 
Curculio monologue, 49, 66 
speech of Ergasilus, 32-3 
Pliny the elder, 129 
on honorific sculpture in the house, 60 
on luxuria, 8, 9, 163 
Pliny the younger, 125 
political space, ix, 6, 43-76, 101, 153 
and public space, 45 
definition, 55, 56 
in Pompey’s complex, 168-72 
in the Greek world, 50-3 
politics 
and religion, 55, 102 
and spatial control, 44, 74 
as ritual, 55, 65 
attendance and participation, 44 
definition, 50 
ideology, 53 
‘political culture’, ix, 71 
regularisation, 70 
Polykles, 109 
Pompeii, 12, 15, 18, 33, 80, 89 
amphitheatre riot, 170 
Casa dei Ceii, r5 
House of Julia Felix II, vi, 49 
Pompeius Magnus, Gnaeus (Pompey), 153-86, 
191, 193, See also theatre/portico/house 
complex of Pompey 
and the trial of Milo, 37, 47, 48, 65, 75 
attacked by Clodius, 35 
faces protests in 55 BCE, 74 
visit to the theatre at Mitylene, 172 
Pompey. See Pompeius 
populus Romanus, 26 
addressed in oratory, 46, 59 
and honorific statues, 58, 88 
and libertas, 75 
as exclusive group, 41, 46, 104, 119, 
129, 189 
as owner of what is publicus, 25-7, 28, 31, 375 38; 
39, 41, 43, 119, 194 
definition, 27 
Genius, 72 
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sovereign political body, 52 
Porcius Cato, Marcus, the elder. See also Basilica 
Porcia 
and the Lex Oppia, 53, 61 
building programme, 77, 83 
on Ennius, 148 
on Greek art, 133, 141, 147, 149 
works, 25, 27 
Porcius Cato, Marcus, the younger, 37, 74 
and the Basilica Porcia column, 94, 152 
Porta Capena, 111 
Porta Minucia, 114 
Porticus Aemilia, xix 
Porticus Aemilia (Campus Martius), 113 
Porticus Liviae, 193 
Porticus Metelli, xvii, 96-9, 105, 114, 120-6, 122, 
127, 128, 140, 145-6, 149 
Juno Regina, temple, 97, 120, 145, 146 
Jupiter Stator, temple, 10, 97, 120, 121 
nomenclature, 121, 123-5 
Porticus Octavia, 121, 122 
Porticus Octaviae, 97, 97, 140, 145 
Porticus Philippi, 140, 141, 142 
Porticus Pompei. See theatre/portico/house 
complex of Pompey 
Praeneste 
Fortuna Primigenia, temple, 173 
privatus. See also publicus and privatus 
man without office, 31, 186, 191, 192 
Propertius, 173, 179, 180, 181 
publicus, 25-42 
and populus, xi, 25-7, 37, 38, 41 46, 129 
and privatus, 25, 27-30 
and sacer, 30, 31 
‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ meanings, 29, 31, 33, 46, 
65, 75, 104, 189 
Punic culture, 150 
Pyrrhus, 131, 147 


Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, Titus, 106 
Quinctius Flamininus, Titus, 108 


Rapoport, Amos, 17, 21 
Regia, xviii, xix, 5, 6, 35, 81 
religion. See also control, and religion; politics, 
and religion; ritual; sacred space 
‘state’ religion, 103-4, 113, 15 
religiosus, 29, 103 
res publica, xi, 26, 65, 191, 192, 194 
ritual, 45, 59, 61, 71, 99, 105, 167, See also augurs, 
augury; performance, performativity; 
politics: as ritual; sacrifice 
and the cult image, 100, 106 
and the definition of sacred space, 100, 101, 
109, 120, 126, 138 
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at tombs, 113 
dedication, 106 
fetial, 119 
Greek, 51 
Rome. See individual sites and monuments 
map, xvii 
Romulus, 62 
Rostra, xviii, xix, 57, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 72, 73, 
74, 184 
Rykwert, Joseph, 99 


S.C. de Bacchanalibus, 26, 29 
Sacer, 29, 103 
Sacra Via, xviii, xix, 48, 56, 66, 67, 80, 81 
sacred space, 2-8, 29-30, 96-126 
and luxuria, 10 
in Pompey’s complex, 173-6 
in portico complexes, 127 
in the Forum, 57 
sacrifice, 100, 122 
Sallust, 8 
salutatio, 3 
sanctus, 103 
Sant’Omobono, area sacra di, 134 
Saturn, temple, xviii, xix, 57 
Scalae Gemoniae, xviii, xix 
Scaurus. See Aemilius 
Scipio. See Cornelius 
Sempronius Gracchus, Gaius (tr. 123), x, 20, 
57 66 
Sempronius Gracchus, Tiberius (cos. 177), 77; 81, 
See also Basilica Sempronia 
Sempronius Gracchus, Tiberius and Gaius (‘the 
Gracchi’), 70 
Senate 
and honorific statues, 58, 88, 112 
and the Curia, 37, 54, 65, 66 
and votive victory temples, II5, 116, 117, 125, 
137, 148, 149, 152 
meeting places, 101 
meetings in Pompey’s curia, 168, 169, 183 
meetings in Temple of Bellona, 119 
of Venusia, 29 
relationship with Pompey, 169, 183, 184 
reserved seating in the theatre, 170 
Septem Caesares, 113 
Servilius Caepio, Quintus, 74 
shield portraits, 92, 119, 120 
slaves, 27, 41, 104 
excluded from public space, 51, 189 
in private space, 27 
in public space, 189 
in the Forum, 49, 61 
in the house, 22 
Social War, 70, 170 
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space syntax theory, 18 

spatial turn, 16 

status, 13, 22, 101, See also control and status 
elite groups, 54, 65, 71, 72, 83, 102, 188 

stoa, 89 

Sulla. See Cornelius 

surveillance, 33, 44, 47, 54, 60, 83, 100, 168, 

170, 188 
Syracuse, 131, 133, 135, 136, 147 


tabernae, 57, 77, 79-81, 83, 89 
Tabernae Argentariae, xix, 67, 79, 80 
Tabernae Veteres, xix, 77 
Tabularium (so-called), xix, 67 
Tacitus 
on Piso’s house, 82 
on temporary theatres, 171 
Tarentum, 109, 136 
Tarpeian Rock, 65 
Tempestates, temple, 111, 113 
temple. See name of deity 
templum, 100, 101, 109, 174, 183 
Theatre/portico/house complex of Pompey, xvii, 
2, ISI, 153-86, 154, 55, 190 
archaeological remains, 158 
as political space, 168-72 
as sacred space, 173-6 
curia, 153, 159, 168, 174, 183, 184, 185 
date of dedication, 164 
depicted on Marble Plan, 157 
horti, 153, 160, 162, 166, 167, 168, 173, 177, 180, 
182, 185 
house, 153, 160, 161, 162, 168, 177, 184, 185 
in poetry, 179-82, 190 
portico and portico garden, 153, 158, 159, 163, 
166, 167, 169, 173, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 189 
scaenae frons, 157, 174 
sculpture, 176-8, 179 
statue of Pompey, 153, 168, 174, 175, 177; 183 
theatre, 153, 157, 158, 163, 169, 170, 171, 173, 
180, 185 
Tiberian restoration, 91 
Venus Victrix, temple, 153, 158, 159, 164, 167, 
173, 174, 176 
theatres. See also theatre/portico/house complex 
of Pompey 
as political space, 169-72 
of Curio, 171 
of Marcellus, 120, 159 
of Scaurus, 9, 171 
temporary theatres, 171 
Tiberius, 91 
Tibur 
Hercules Victor, temple, 173 
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Titus, 194 

tombs, 37, 91, III, 112, 114, 126 
Claudii, 114, 119 
Claudii Marcelli, 114, 138 
Cornelius Scapula, Publius, m1 
Romulus, 62 
Tomb of the Scipios, xvii, 11, 111-13 

Trebonius, Gaius, 74 

triumph, 105, 108, 163, 178 

Tullius Cicero, Marcus 
definition of res publica, 26 
house, 36, 82 
on luxuria, 8-10, 98, 149 
on Marcellus and the temple 

of Honos et Virtus, 134, 136 

on monumenta, 20, 91 
on Pompey’s house, 160, 161 
on religion and politics, 102 
oratory in the Forum, 58, 71, 74 
pro Milone, 34-40, 47, 75 
villas, 150 

Tullus Hostilius, 62 

Tusculum, 141 


Valerius Publicola, Publius, 82 

Varro 
and Pompey’s complex, 176 
definition of comitium and forum, 64 
on augural ritual, 56 
on forensis dignitas, 57, 69, 80 
villa, 123 

Vedius Pollio, house, 193 

Velabrum, xvii, 48, 149 
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Velia, 81 
Velleius Paterculus, 10, 96 
Venus Victrix, temple. See theatre/portico/house 
complex of Pompey 
Venusia, 29 
Verres, Gaius, 9, 149 
Vespasian, 194 
Vestal Virgins, 2, 7, 62, 84 
vestibules, 15, 83 
Via Appia, xvii, 34, 35, 37-40, II, 121 
Via Latina, xvii, 111 
Vicus Tuscus, xviii, xix, 48 
villas, 126, 128, 150, 151, 177 
Licinius Lucullus, Lucius 
(cos. 74), 151 
Tullius Cicero, Marcus, 150 
Varro, 123 
violence, 30-41, 44, 71, 74, 170 
Virgil, 43, 181 
Vitruvius, 13, 89, 121 
Volumnius, Lucius, 117 
votive victory temple, I14—20, 137 


Weber, Max, 41 
women, ix—xi, 27, 41 
and domestic space, x 
excluded from public space, 11, 51, 189 
in Pompey’s complex, 179 
in public space, x, 189 
in the Forum, 49, 53, 61 
in the theatre, 170, 180 
statues in Pompey’s complex, 176, 179 
status of Vestal Virgins, 84 
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